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‘Iw accordance with the announcement of the Council in the Annual 
Roport read at the Annual General Meeting held on the 11th January, 
1865, the Proceedings of the Society’s meetings will henceforth be 
printed in parts soparate from the Jounal, to be issued monthly to all 
members and subscribers, ‘They will be paged and indexed separately, 
‘80 that at tho close of each year, they may, at the option of members 
‘be bound up cither in a small separate volume, or as a third division of 
the Journal. 

‘Tho original papers which will henceforth form the Journal proper, 
will bo classified under two heads, viz,, Historical, Archwological, 
Numismatic, Philological and Litermy on the one hand, and Natural 
and Physical Scienco on tho other, With the Iattor will appear the 
Meteorological registers as heretofore. These two divisions will be 
paged and indexed separately, forming respectively parts. and TI. of 
the volame for tho year, ‘Thoy will also bo issued in separate numbers, 
alternately or simultaneously, aooording to the number and character of 
the communications awaiting publication. 

‘Tho price of the Tournal to subseribors will bo tho same as hereto- 
fore, ‘Tho subscription to the, Proceedings will be, to members, 
(additional copies.) 8 as. a number, or 2 Rs, 4 as: youly, to non- 
membors 4 as, o number or 8 Rs. yearly. 


HENRY FP. BLANFOR 
W. L, HUELEY, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


or mmm 
~  ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


For Savvany, 1865. 
~~ 


‘The Annual General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
tho 11th January, 1865, 

B. 0, Bayloy, Esq., Prosident, in tho chair, 

‘ho Secretary read the following Report for 1864. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


In provonting the usual report for the year just ended, the Couneit 
have again the satisfaction of congratulating the Society on its con- 
tinued prosperity, as indicated both by the accession of now members, 
‘and the numbor and value of its publications, 

His Bxcollency the Right Hon'ble Sir John L., M. Lawrence has boen 
pleased to accopt the patronship of the Sooiety, loft vacant, at tho 
close of the previous year, by the decease of the Right Hon’ble the 
Ea of Blgin and Kincardine, 

Bilty-throe Ordinary members have been elected during the past 
year, but the losses by death and retirement have been unusually nu- 
merous, viz. 7 of the former and 21 of the latter, so that the net in- 
crense is 25, making a total on the 8st December of 880 members 
against 855 of tho preceding year, Among the losses by death, the 
Council rogret to record that of a momber of their own body, Mr. HI. 
Scott Smith, Registrar of the Galentta University, whoso sudden and 
‘most unexpected death in May last, shortly after his election to the 
Council of the Society, is remembered with the deepest regret by all 
who were in any way associated with him, The death of Major J. L. 
Sherwill while on his way to Europe, has deprived the Society of a 
‘member, who, on t0vo occasions, contributed valuable papers to the 
Society's Journal. 
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‘The Obituary further enumerates Col. A. D. Turnbull, R. B. late 
Superintendent of the Ganges Canal; Prince Jalaluddin Moham- 
mad, Hazrat Shah Kabeeruddin Ahmed, L, F. Byrne, Esq, and R. H. 
Raseell, Bay, B. 0. 8, 

‘The present condition of the membor list, ax compared with that of 
previous years, is shewn in the following table, which exhibits the num~ 
‘bers of paying and absent: members for the last 10 years. 

Paying. Absent, otal. 


1856, .. 128 Bk 188 
1866, . ist 86167 
1867, . 10988 AT 
1868, 1340288 
1868, . 185 45 (180 
1860, .. 195 474 

















1861, .... 226 56 281 
186, cersersseee 290) 82 BL 
1808, . 276079 865 
1864, .. - 498892880 


‘During the year 1868, this Socioty had to congratulate itself, on the 
formation at Lahore, of an Auxiliary Committeo, working in conjune- 
tion with this Society and with similar aims, while it enjoyed all the 
‘advantages of ai independent Socfety. In the namo chosen by it, as 
well as in its correspondence with this Society, tho Lahore Committoe 
cexpressod its desire to ally itself so fax a8 was compatible with its in- 
Aependent character, with the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; and its pro- 
positions wero condially received by this Society, in the hope that in 
other distant provinces, bodies of « similar character might be formed, 
with the view of undertaking tho investigation and discussion of Jocal 
subjects of Antiquarian and Scientific interest, and thus aiding in the 
ocomplishment of that which has for 80 years been. the object of 
this the parent Society, It is a most encouraging sign of tho inoreased 
attention given in this country to History and Science, that during the 
past year, a Society has een formed at Nagpur, on footing, as regards 
‘this Society, similar to that of the Lahore Auxiliary Committee; and 
‘he Council me sare thet the members of this Society will feel equal 
satisfaction With themselves, in learning that the Association thus esta 
‘Vlished, notwithstanding the lamented loss of one of it 

Resident, 140, Non-Resident, 148, . 
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members, the late Rev. 8. Hislop, at the outset of its career, is in 
such condition as to warrant the most hopeful anticipation of its 
prosperity. 

Frvaxon, 

‘The contributions of members in entrance fees and Subscriptions 
uring the past year, have amounted to Rs, 9989-10, which is rather 
more than Rs, 1,000 in excess of those of the previons year. Of this 
total, Rs, 1,600 were received on account of entrance fees, and Rs, 
8,889-10 on account of Quarterly Subscriptions, As will be seen by 
the following table, the receipts for the past year are much in excess of 
‘those for any year of the previous decade, 





1854, ss 7,082 0 0 
1855, a 7,166 0 0 
1866, 8,096 0 0 
1867, 7,008 0 0 
1858, 6,928 0 0 
1859, 6,750 0 0 
1860, 6441 0 0 
1861, 6812 0 0 
1862, cae 7,222 0 0 
BOR see vey ne, 8,000.59 29 


‘The accounts for the last year havo been propared and referred to 
the Anditors, and on boing passed by them, will bo laid boforo « 
subsequent mooting of the Society. 

‘The following is the estimated income and expenditure of the So- 
ioty for 1865. 











Income, 
Subscriptions, sass 8,500 
Admission Fees, ... ses 1,600 

: Journal, ... 4a Maw 600 
Library, +. fe canes B00 
‘Museum, see 1,500 
Seoretary’s Orfice, - 20 
Coin Fund, a 80 





12,550 
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Expenses, 
Toarnal, 8,500 
Library, ++. Py 2,500 
Moseum, ... 1,500 
Secretary's Office, se vee 2,850 
Building, sees 1,800 
Goin Fund, SMe ihe 250 
Miscellaneous, ws. vs 400 

12,800 


‘The receipt of the Government allowance for tho Museum and tho 
expenditure thereon, aro estimated for three months only, as the trans- 
for of the Society's collections to Government, already sanctioned by 
the Society, will probably be effected in tho carly part of tho present, 
your, 

Tammany, 

During the past yeas all purchased additions to the Library with 
‘tho exception of periodicals and serials in continuation of those pre- 
viously subseribed for, have heen made under the direction of the Library 
and Phil, Committees, 500 Volumes and periodicals havo boon added, 
tho majority of theso boing presentations from learned Societies and 
‘authors, No now large and expensive works havo boen added to the 
Library, and the majority of the works parchasod havo been either of 
Philological or Antiquarian interost. The Library Commnittes are, 
owavor, now engaged on tho consideration of the wants of the Natural 
History Department, and it is hoped. that some of the more striking 
Aoficiencies in this department may be suppliod during the present year, 

‘The Society's Photographic Atbum has received two important sories 
of contributions, from Capt, Melvillo and Mr. Mulheran; the Council 
Ihave also taken steps to procure by purchase a selection of photographs 
reprosonting the destruction caused by the Great Cyclone, 

‘The rooms devoted to the library aro now bately sufficient to afford 
the required accommodation ; and new and clasifed catalogues and a 
reclassification and arrangement of the Library are much required, in 
order that the latter may be placod on such a footing as to be readily 
available fo members. ‘These latter necessaries will reeeive the iumme- 
diate consideration of the Council, but as their practioal execution will, 
involve an amount of labour which no honorary officer of the Society 
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can ‘be expected to devote to it, it will be necesury to engage spe- 
cially, some person qualified for the duty, With regard to the provision 
‘of additional accommodation, the Council consider that when the 
Library shall have eon classified, temporary arrangements may be made 
for the preservation of the Books, pending the removal of the Library 
to the more ample space to be provided for it in the now Imperial 
Museum, 





Con: Foxp. 


‘The numismatic collection has received several valuable accessions 
during the period under review, the most important being a trove 
of silver coins of the early Pathans lately found in Qooch Behar, It 
includes a few novelties, and several dated coins, which serve to fix 
‘tho reigns of some of tho Pathan Sovereigns of Bengal, ana to correct 
written history. Four gold Guptas, some Buctrians, and a sot of 
‘Narityanis have been purchased, and presentations have been received 
from Oupt, B. W. Stubbs and J, Beames, Haq, 


Mosrus, 


‘Many valuable additions have been made to tho Museum duting the 
past your, moro especially to the collections of Vertebrata, Among the 
‘most notoworthy presentations in the Natural History Department aro 
‘fine specimen of a tiger from the Barrackpore Monagerio, a larga 
Crocodile from Messrs. Starmer and Farr (which has beon prepared as a 
skeleton, the specimen previously existing in the skeleton collection 
having been young and imperfect,) a series of the birds of Bhoten from 
‘tho Hon'ble A. Bien, and a fine skull of a fossil Labyrinthodont from 
the lower Danioodah rocks of Contral India, presented by the Go- 
vornmont of India, ‘To Baboo Rajendra Mullick the Society is 
indebted for a large number of birds and Mammalia, and numerous 
presentations have also been received from Col. Tytler, Lieut. Boavan, 
‘Mz. Curlyle and other gentlemen, ‘The majority of these have been 
prepared for the Museum, 

‘The Society have also obtained, through tho kindness of their I 
Curator, Mr. Blyth, partly by purchaso and partly by exchange, a series 
of vory beautifully executed casts of Gorilla skulls, and a series of 
horas; also a preserved specimen of a young Chimpanzee, 

Some additions have also beon made to the collection of meteorites 
by exchange with Professor Shopar. 
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In the department of antiquities and curiosities, the chief additions 
‘are a series of carved wooden slabs from the Kaiser Bagh presented 
by Col. Tytler. 

‘Two new standard cases have been provided for the Quadrumana 
‘and stuffed Mammalia, and the bird-cases have been rendered more 
secure with a view to the preservation of the specimens from the 
attacks of rats, from which a few specimens had suffered, ‘The atten- 
tion of the Museum Officers has for some months past been given 
almost exclusively to the preservation of the collections, and in accor- 
dance with this course, the Council *have directed that all additions to 
the bird collections henceforth, be prepared for storage in air-tight cases, 
instead of being mounted, ‘They will.thus require less room and be 
‘easily preserved, while they will be equally availablo to those who may 
‘wish to examine them, with the mounted specimens. 

‘Phe conclusion of the negociations for the transfer of the Socioty’s 
Musou to Government, was reported to the Society at the December 
mooting, and the execution of the transfer has only eon deferred, 
pending the appointment of a Curator. «Tho Council expost that in 
course of one or two months, they will bo enabled to make over the 
charge of the Museum to the Board of ‘Trustees to be appointed by 
tho: Government and the Society jointly, in accordance with tho terms 
of the correspondence, which has already been placed in the hands of 
‘the members, 

‘Tho Govoramont has already given instructions for the preparation 
‘of plans and designs for the new Musenm, and it is hoped that tho 
Duilding will be commenced in the course of the present year, 

* ‘The number of visitors to the Museum during the past year is as 
follows, 








Europeans, 
Males, - . 2,269 
Females, . 147 
Mates, ai . 94,224 
Females, ins 7,000 





making & totalof 104,640 ; « daily average of 858, excluding Sundays 
sand holidays, and three weeks during which the Museum was closed 
for repairs, 
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Orvicens. 

‘The Museum was in the charge of Baboo Poomo Chunder Bysack, 
‘the Sub-Curator, during the first six months of the year, and in that of 
‘Mr. Onrlyle, who was appointed officiating Curator as a temporary 
measure, during the latter half of the year. The resignation of the 
latter gentleman on the Blst December has been accepted by the 
Council, and the Museum will remain in the charge of the sub-Curator, 
during the short interval which may be expected to elapse before the 
arrival of the Government Curator, 

Baboo Lalgopal Dutt has continued to discharge the duties of 
Librarian and Assistant Secretary, (with the exception of two months 
during which he was on leave,) until within the Inst few weeks, and 
entirely to the satisfaction of the Council. He has now aguin been 
granted leave for a period of two months, during which Baboo 
Kristodhone Dutt has boon appointed to officiate for him, 

Tounsat. 


Five numbers of the Journal for tho past year have already been 
issued to the members, incuding a Supplementary number, and a 
sixth is well advanced towards completion. Tt is proposed to issue 
six numbers also for the ensuing year, should the funds of the Society 
permit, Certain changes will bo adopted in tho issue of the Journal 
in future. ‘Tho proceedings of the Society will be paged separately 
from the contributed papers, and issued monthly to all members, instead 
of deferring the publication, as at present, till an entire number of the 
‘Journal is completed. 

It is proposed also to classify the papers, in accordance with the 
system adopted by certain Scientific and Literary bodies in Europe, as 
Literary, Philological, Historical and Numismatic on the one hand, 
‘and of Natural and Physical Scienco on the other. It is believed that 
‘this classification will render the Journal more convenient than at 
present, for those whose interest los mainly with one or other of these 
classes of subjects, and that by thus investing each part of the Journal 
with a special character, it will become better known and more widely 
diffused among European subscribers. 

Broutormeoa Inpro. 


‘The Council notice with much satisfaction the continued activity 
which has prevailed during the past year in the different branches of 
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the Bibliotheca Indica. Twenty-two numbers have appeared of the 
‘Now Sorios and five of the Old. 

In Sanskrit, five new works have beon undertaken. Dr. H. Kern 
‘of Benares hes bronght out 5 Nos. of the Brihat’ Sanhita of Vardha- 
‘Moira, an astronomical work of great value, which will form a ft 
supplement to the Surya Siddhinta, which was published in the Series 
‘wo years ago. 

‘The Professor of Nydya in the Sanskrita College of Caleutta, Pandita 
Tayansviyayn Tarkapmnchinana, is engaged in camying through the 
press the Aphorisns of Gotama, with a rare commentary by Vitatyana, 
and Pandita Rimanéréyana Vidyératna is occupied in suporintending 
the printing of tho Srauta Sutra of A’swaldyana, with the commentary 
of Gangya Nardyana, 

Pandita Nabaiivipa Chandra Goswami has publishod the first Fasciculus 
of the Sankara Vijaya or tho polemical disputations of Sankara A‘chérya 
‘5 recorded by A‘nanda Giri, It is an interesting work, and affords a 
‘very succinct account of the different religious sects which provailed in 
India a thousand years ago. A fasciculus has also been published of 
tho A’ranyaka of the Black Yajur Veda, ‘The work is to form thy 
fourth or the concluding volume of Babu Réjendralila Mitra’s Taittiriya 
Brihmana, 

‘The sories of Mohammadan historians is making satisfactory progeoss 
‘under tho able superintendence of Oupt. Lect. ‘The ‘Tubkat-i-Nasiti, 
‘which was undertaken in 18638, has boon bronght to a conclusion, and five 
numbers have boon istod of the Muntakhab al awirikh of Abd al 
Qiu bin i Maluk Shah al-Badaoni. Oupt, Lees has also completed an 
‘dition of tho Wis-o Ramin, an ancient Persian poem of great merit, 

In tho Old Sories, Baboo Réjendralala Mitra has ismed the’ 19th 
Fase. of the Toittiriya Brahmans of the Black Yajur Veda, and the Bra 
of tho Kémandakiya Niti Séra, and Oapt. Leos has published three 
Fasciculi of the Biographical Dictionary of persons who knew Mo- 
hemmad. 

‘The following are the titles of the different fasciculi published. 

Or sum Naw Sentes. 

1, Sankara Vijaya of Anantinanda Giri, edited by Pandita Naba- 
vipa Ohuindre Goswami,’No, 48, Fase. I. 

2 The Bribat Sanhité of Varsha-Mihira, edited by Dr. H. Kern, 
Nos, 61, 64, 59, 68, Paso, I. IL IL IV. 
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8. The Srauta Stra of A’sval6yana, with the commentary of 
Gargya Néréyapa, edited by Pandite Rema Néréyana Vidyératns, Noa, 
55, 61, 66, Faso. I. IT. TIT. 

4, The Nydya Dars‘ana of Gotama with the commentary of Vat- 
syéyana, edited by Pandita Jayandréyapa Tarkapanchénana, Noa, 56, 
67, Faso. I. II. 

5, The Taittiriya A’ranyaka of the Black Yajur Veda with the 
commentary of Siyanichérya, edited by Baboo Rojendralila Mitra, 
No. 60, Faso. I, 

6, Tho Tabaqét-i Nésiri of Aboo Omar Minhéj Al-din Othmén, 
Ton Sirdj al-din al-Jewsjani, edited by Capt. W. N. Lees, LL. D. 
and Mawlavis Khadim Hosain and Abd al-Hai, Nos, 47, 60, Baso. 
Iv. Vv. 

‘7. Wis O Ramin, an ancient Persian Poem by Fake al-din, Asad ale 
Astarabadi al-Fakhri, al-Gurgani, edited by Capt. W. N. Lees, LL, D, 
and Munshi Ahmad Ali, Nos. 48, 49, 52, 53, Faso. I. I. IIL. IV. 

8. ‘The Muntakhab al-Tawériih of Abd al-Qidir Bin i Maluk 
Shah al-Badéoni, edited by Capt. W.N. Leos, LL. D. and Mawlavi 
Kabir al-din Ahmad, and Munshi Ahmad Ali, Nos. 57, 68, 62, 64, 65, 
Faso, I. IL. IL. IV. Vv. 





Or sun Ox» Sens. 

1. The Taittirfya Bréhmana of tho Black Yajur Voda with the 
commentary of Sayanichérya, edited by ‘Béboo. Béjondraléla Mitra, 
No, 204, Baso. XIX, 

2, Kémandakiya Nitisgea, with oxtracts from the commentary en- 
titled Upédbyéyanirapeksha, No. 206, Faso, TIT, 

B.A Biographical Dictionary of porsons who knew Mohammad by 
Thn Hajar, edited in Arabic by Mawlavies ‘Abd-al-Haqg and G@holém 
Qédir and Capt. W. N, Lees, Nos. 205, 207, 208, Faso, X. Hl, IIL, 
of Vol. IV. 











‘The Report having boon read, it was moved by the President, and 
socondea by Col. Thuillier, that the Report just read be approved. 
‘This motion being put to the meeting was unanimously agreed'to, 

‘The meeting then proceeded to elect the Council and officers for the 


ensaing year, 
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Tt was proposed by Mr. H. ¥. Blanford, seconded by Mr, Heeley and 
resolved,—that Mr. J. O"B, Saunders and Col, Strachey be appointed 
Soratineers of the ballot, 

‘At the close of the ballot, the President announced on the report of 
tho Scrutineers, that the following gentlemen had been elected to serve 
‘on the Council for the ensuing year i— 


Couvom, 


A. Grote, Bsq., President, 

Capt. W. Nassan Leos. 

W. 8. Atkinson, Bs } Vice-Presidents, 

Babu Réjondraldla Mitra, 

Dr. T. Anderson, 

Dr. J. Bayrer. 

Dr. 8. B. Partridge, 

J. Obbard, Esq. 

Liout.-Ool. J. HB, Gastrelt, 

apt. H. Hyde. 

‘Babu Jédava Krishna Sing. 

J. Geoghegan, E: 

ol, HL, Thuillior. 

H. F. Blanford, Haq. 

W. L. Hecley, Bog, 

‘Tho Prosident on leaving tho chair, oxpressod his regret that 
his long absonco from Caleutta had prevented his taking so active a 
part in tho business of the Society during the past year as he could 
hhave wishod, and exprossed his indebtednoss to Mx. Grote for perform- 
fngg many of those duties which he should himself have performed, but 
for his unavoidable absence. No one had dono 6o much forthe Society 
1s Mr, Grote, and in that gentleman's election as his successor in the 
Prosidential chair, ho felt tho best assurance that the Society would 
flonrish, 

‘Tho Report showed that the Society had never been so flourishing: 
4s at tho present moment, ‘The receipts had nover before been 60 
‘great; andl the papers and material received by the Society had never 
‘been 56 nitierows, For the first time, the Society was suffering undo? 
s-plethora of inatetial, and the great difficulty was to find mien 
with time to devote to the work of the Society, He hoped therefore 








$ Seortarin, 
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that the members would be active, and that the Society would con- 
tinue to occupy its present prominent position, He trusted also that 
the new arrangements with Government will give the Society inoreased 
‘means of usefulness. With these brief remarks he took his leave’ of 
‘the Society as the occupant of the Presidential chair, which he had 
‘great pleasure in vacating to 60 able a successor. 

‘Mr. Bayley thon left the chair, which was taken by Mr. Grote, the 
President elect. 

‘Mr. Grote, on taking the chair, briefly acknowledged the honour dono 
to him by the Society in re-electing him for another year as their 
President, No one could have regretted more than he had done, 
the circumstances which had prevented their last two distinguish- 
ed Presidents from remaining in Caloutte, and thus from doing full 
justice to the post for which they were both so eminently qualified : of 
‘one thing ho felt quite sure, namely, that the course on which the 
Society had now entered, of changing its office-bearers yourly, was 
working well for its intorests, and it would be hoped be persevered 
in, Tt was a subject of congratulation that the old practice of eleoting 
fa President and of then leaving him as a fixtare, had been abandoned. 

‘The meeting then resolved itself into an ordinary monthly meeting. 

‘Tho minutes of the previous meeting wore read and confirmed, 

‘The following presontations were announced. 

1. From T. Smith, Eeq., a part of tho mainsail of tho Pilot brig 
“ Qhinsurah” blown into an extraordinary knot in the Oyclone of tho 
4th and 5th Oetober, 1864, 

2, From Dr. Sconce, several skins of birds and mammals (from 
Assam). 

8. From A. Grote, Bsq., a specimen of a goli-fnch from Cabul 5 
also specimens of minerals from the Kashmir territory. 

4. From Mr. Simpson, a skin of a peacock, supposed to be a new 











local variety. 

8, From Baboo Rajendra Mullick, a Bara Singha deer (Rucerous 
Duvawcelit). 

6. From Syud Ahmad Khan, a copy of Tuzak-i-Tehangiri, edited 
by himself. 


7. From the Assistant Seoretary to the Government of India, one 
copy of the Ist, Qnd, Srd, 4th and 5th volumes of a collection of Trea- 
ties, do, relating to India, 
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8, From Capt, B, Smyth, Almorah, through Baboo Rajendra 
Mullick, a Yak (Poephague grunniens) and a monal (Lophophorue 
Ampeyanus). 

9. From Dr. H, Cleghorn, copy of his Report upon the Forests 
of the Panjab and the Western Himalaya, 

10, Brom Dr, H. Cleghorn, on the part of the Rev. H. A. Tuschke, 
six Tibetan pamphlets lithographed at Kyelang, Lahoul. 

‘The following letter accompanied the donation, 

To the Secretary, Asiatio Sooiety of Bengal, 

‘Sm,—I have the pleasure to present to the Asiatio Society on behalt 
of Rev. H. A. isshke of tho Moravian Institution at Kyelang in 
British Lahoul, six ‘Tibetan publications printed at the Moravian 
‘Mission Press, 

1, Nbetan Primer illustrated, 

2... Ditto Bondar containing 29 lessons on various rubjocts. 

%.  Almanag for 1862, with chronological table of the most important 
‘venta in the history of the world &o, Mr, Jischiko remarks that The 
Almanac having failed to excite the interest of the natives, with a fow 
excoptions, the publication was not ropeated, but it has been used in 
the village school as a second Reader.” 

4, Barth's Scripture History, 

5. Harmony of the Gospels. 

6. Acts of the Apostles, with a map. 

‘ho language ofall these publications is not tho peculiar dialect 
of Lahoul or Ladak, but the established written language of the 
‘Tibetan literature, which is the standard language all over Tibet. 

‘Having twice visited the Institution and having seen the lithogra- 
phio press at work, I may be allowed to draw the attention of the 
Society to tho intorosting fact, that this is the first attempt to introduce 
printing into Tibet, and also to the laborious industry of this eminent 
Oriontalist, who has with great success followed up the literary efforts 
of Alexander Osoma do Koros, whose Tibetan Grammar and Diotionary 
‘were published in 1884, under the auspices of this Society. 

‘Mr, Jischke is, I believe, the best ‘Tibetan scholar in India, and 
has, lately communicated somo interesting articles to tho Imperial. 
Academy'of Seionoes at St, Petersburg; sineo 1867,he has been insulated 
in his- mountain home, constantly engaged in mastering the Tibetan 
Tangaage, and in preparing an improved and enlarged Dictionary, now 
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nearly completed ; without, so far as I know, considering how or where 
it is to be published, 

I think that this Socioty might give expression to their senso of his 
indefatigable labour, and proffer their assistance in the forthoowing 
publication. A list of tho ‘Mbetan Books and Manuscripts in the 
Library would be valuable to Mr. Jieschke, and perhaps there may be 
duplicates. Ho expressed his gratefal thanks for the good offices of 
tho Lientenant-Governor of the Punjab, (Mr, McLeod) in lending him 
various Sanserit and ‘Nbetan works, and in assisting him in other ways, 

‘Your's truly, 
(Bigned) -H, Onmowons, M. D. 
Caleutta, L1th January, 1865, 

‘Dr. Cleghorn said he haa visited Dr. Jischke's school, (which was 
the only Government-aided school north of the sows,) and had seen 
‘twenty-two Tibetan boys roading, and a number of gitls also reoeiv- 
ing instruction. Dr. Jischkco had printed the books on the table with 
tho most slender appliances, viz, three broken lithographio stones, 
which he had received from the Lawrence Asylum, He was now 
ion of a Tibetan Dictionary, but had made no 
ing his work when complete. He would be 
greatly indcbted to the Society for any assistance it could afford, by the 
Joan of Tibetan works in its library or otherwise, 

‘The President said ho felt no doubt that the Society would be glad 
to afford Dr. Juschke evory assistance in ite power, 

11. From Mrs. David Wood, a Turbo marmoratus, 

‘The Secretary read the following extract from a letter from Dr. 
Falconer to Mz. Grote, on somo recent discoveries at Gibraltar. 

Off Cape St. Vincent, 24th October, 1804. 









My man Groty, 

“Flere Tam on my way to Gibraltar with,» friend, to look after the 
interests of some very ancient human and other remains from a recently 
Aiscovored Cave in Gibraltar. 

‘Besides these, a human skull has tuned up from the rock, of extreme 
antiquity; but the- precise origin of it is unknown. By the intemal 
characters it goes very low in the scale, and in some respects nearer the 
monkey than anything yet seen, but still distinctly human, 

* a ote re * * 





(Signed) H Faxconzn, 
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Letters from Dr, ©. R, Francis, Lieutenant-Colonel 8. R. ‘Tickell, 
H.D, Sandeman, Esq. and ©. 8, Hogg, Hsq., intimating their desi 
to withdraw from tho Society, wore recorded. 

‘The following gentlemen duly proposed at the last meeting were 
Dalloted for and elected Ordinary Members. 

Lieutenant J. HE. Urquhart, R. EB, 

Dr. J, Anderson, 

‘The following gentlemen were named for ballot as Ordinary Members 
at tho noxt meeting, 

Moonsheo Nowul Kishwar, proposed by Moulavi Abdool Luteet Khan 
Bahadoor, soconded by Buboo Rajendralal Mitra, 

E, Wilmot, Bsq., Principal of Delhi College, proposed by Captain 
W.N. Lees, sooonded by Mr. Hecley. 

Philip H. Egorton, Esq, B. 0. 8., Kangra, proposed by Mr. 1. C, 
Bayley, seconded by Mr. H. B, Blanford, 

8. H. Robinson, sq, proposed by Mr, Grote, soconded by Mr, 
Woodrow. 

Communications were recetved— 

L, From Baboo Gopinath Sen; An abstract of the Results of the 
Hourly Meteorological Observations taken at the Surveyor General's 
Offi in the month of October, 1864, 

2. From the Rev. M. A. Shorring, LL. B., and , Home, Esq, 
©. 8.5 Some account of anciont remains at Saidpur and Bhitari.” 

‘8. Fromthe Rov. . Mason, through Colonel Phayre—Answers to 
‘the “quorios for travellers,” embracing the physical characteristics of the 
Karens. 

4. Brom Dr. J. L, Stewart, Notes of observations on tho Biksas of 
the Bijnonr District, 

‘The discussion of the Meteorological report, which was deferred at 
‘the last General Meating, was resumed. 

‘Mr, Hedley read the draft Meteorological Report. submitted by the 
Council for the approval of the Meeting, and Mr. Blanford read again 
‘a memorandum on the steps which had boon taken by the Society in 
‘the preperation of the above; also the letter from Goverment submit- 
ted at the previous meeting of the Society. (For the above, sce Pro- 
ceedings for December, 1864.) 

Aiter some discussion, in which Colonel Strachey, the President, 
Colonel Thuillier, Mr, Heeley, and Mr. Blanford, took part, the Report 
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‘was submitted for the approval of the meeting, and adopted. It was 
‘then proposed by Dr. Brandis, and seconded by Captain de Bourbel 
that, 

“The Society considering that. the interests of Science and the wel 
fare of the country generally will best be furthered by the submission 
of the report to the Government of India, resolve that the report of 
the Meteorological Committee be submitted to the Government of 
India as originally intended, 

Mr, Heeley proposed, and Mr, Blanford seconded tho following 
amendment :— 

“hat the draft report intended for communication to Government 
bo published with its annexures as an appendix to our proceedings, 
for convenience of circulation among persons interested in the establish- 
mont of an improved system of Meteorological report and registration.” 

‘The amendment being put to the mecting was nogatived, and the 
‘votes being then taken on the original motion, it was declared carried 
by the meeting, 
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1863 Aug. 5.| +Ohunder Nath Roy, Cowar. Burdwan. 
1908 Juno 0.) FObunder Sckte Map, Repl Talpigori. 
1868 April 1.| “Cleghom, Dr. H. ‘Conservator of 
1960 Fine 8, | 400M Calontta, 
jane 8. | flementson, i, W. Esq. ‘Moulmein. 
1864 May 4. | ¥Otine, GW sq, ‘Europe, 
1801 Sept, 4: | +Cockbam, J. Beg, 0. B. Kurhurbari 
Colliery. 
2.| Colles, J. A. P. Bsq,, M. D. Caleatta, 
5.| *Golvin, J. H. B. Enq., B. 0.8, | Burope. 
5. | +Oooper, F. H. Hsg., B.C. 8, Delhi. 
4.| *Oowell, H. B. Bq, ML AL Europe. 
1864 April 6.) Cowie, Rev, W. Calontta, 
1861 July 8.) *Crockett, Oliver R. Esq. hina. 
1862 April 2, | +Dalrymple, F. A. B. Esq. 0.8. — | Dacca, 
1847 June 2. Daten eat Ooh TT buh Regt.| Chota, Nage 
1861 Mar, 6,| {Davoy, N. P, Baq, Revenue Survey. | Sylhet 
1861 Nov. 6,| "Davies, R. H, Haq, B. O. iurope. 
1864 July 6. | fDebondra Mullick, Babu, Calcutta, 
1896 Juno 4,| DoBourel Mojo R, Bengal King. | Oaletta 
1861 Juno 5.| {Denison, His Excellency Sir W., 
K.0.B. Madras. 
4,| ¢Deo Narain Sing, Hon'ble Rajah. | Benaros. 
8. | #Depree, Oapt. G. 0., Royal Artillery. | Chota Nag~ 
pore. 
6.| *Dovoroux, Hon'ble H. B., B. 0.8. | Europa. 
| ¢Dhunpatt Sinha Dooghur, Baba." | Moorshedabad, 
.7.| #Diokens, Lieut.-Col. 0. H. Nagpore. 
1860 Nov. 7.| Digumbor Mitra, Babu. Gaicntta. 
1861 Jan. 9.| #Dodaworth, W. i ag. Landour. 
1859 Sept. 7.) Douglas, Lieut.-Col. 0. Galeatta. 
1854 July 5.| fDrummond, Hon'ble B,, B. 0.8. | Allahabad, 
1868 Nov. 4.| Duff, W. P. Esq. Galeutta. 
1861 Fob. 6.| +Duhan, H. Haq.) G.T. Survey. | Dehra hoon. 
1864 Deo. 7.| Dunlop, H. @. Tq. Galeatta, 
1860 Jan. 4. | *Duka, Dr. Europe. 
1861 May 1. | *Barlo, Capt. B. I. Bengal Artillory. | Europe. 
1857 May 6. | *Watwoll, Dr. W. 0. B. Burope. 
1840 Oct. 7.| *Edgeworth, M. P. Esq, B. 0.8. | Europe. 
1863 Mar. 4.| Eden, Hon'ble A. Calentta, 
1868 May 6.) 1 Basai, W. Bag, B. 0. 8. Gachar. 
1859 May 4.  *Edmonstone, Hon'ble G. F.,B. 0.8. | Europe. 
1846 Jan. 7.| "Eliott, Walter, sq. MGS." "| Barope. 
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1862 Feb. 5.| Guthrio, Gol. 0. $., Bengal Engrs, | Calcutta, 
1847 June 2, | *Hall, F. B. Bsq., M.A.,D.0.L, | Buroy 
800 May. 9.) Hallow, Det Rurope, 
1868 June 8,| {Hamilton, Gol. @. W. Delhi, 
1855 Mar. 7. | *Hamilton, R. China, 
1828 Nov. 12, | *Hamilton, SirR, Europe. 
1847 May 6, ‘Hlannyngton, Ca, ea 
Burope. 
1850 Oct. 12, | *Hardie, Dr. G. K. Burope. 
1808 Mar, 4.) Hari Doss Datt, Bea, Calcutta, 
1862 Oct. 81) Haingto, Bact HB, Calontta, 
st. 8. t Harris, B.'B. Beg, Civil Surgeon. | Monghyr, 
1801 Reb. 6:| fHlurrson AS. Bogs Beane | Bones 
1864 Nov. 2.| ‘Hatton, 0. W. Haq, Gnlentea, 
1800 Oct. 22.] fHanghton, Lita at bol, J. 0, Gooch Behar, 
1848 May © 8.| *Hlearsy, Maj-<l. Sir TK. O.B, | Burop. 
1862 Ang. 6,| Hesley, W. ‘vale 1 PaO Goleatta, 
1850 Aug’ 8. | *Hlenostey, "oa Europe. 
Taps July 6. | ¢Hemehel W.. Boge. 8. | Meepor, 
1854 Mar. 1. | *Hiichons, Lieut. W., We Bengal Engrs. | Europe, 
1880 May 2.| +Hobhouo, O. P. Hig, BO. 8. | Midnapore, 
1862 Oot. 8. , 0. 8. Ba. Galeutta, 
1880 Sepi. 4 |#Horklaon, Mae H Assan, 
1868 July 1.| +Hore, O. sq, 0. 8. . 
1860 Mar. 7: | Galoutta, 
1868 Jan, 15, Barvilly, Ro- 
hilleund, 
1862 July 2,| Hyde, Liout.-Col. H, Royal Bngrs. | Galoutta. 
1860 Jan. 4, | fTnnes, Major J. J. ML Lahore. 
1862 Oct. 8. | fIrwin, Valontine, Waq., 0. 8. Tessore, 
1858 Deo. 7, | jIshureopraséd Sinha, Bahadur, Rajah. | Benares, 
1864 Sept. 7.| Jackson, Hon'ble B. Caloutta, 
1861 Jan. 9,| *Jackson’ Hon'ble L. 8. B.0.8. | Hurope. 
1841 April 7. |*Jackson, W. B. Esq., 8.0.8. | Europe. 
1851 April 2.| Jidava Krishna Sinha, Babu, Calcutta, 
1864 June 1. | fIadu Nauth Mookerjee, Babu. | Rajshahi, 
1861 Deo. 4.| James, Major H. R., 0. B. Peshawar. 
1864 Sept. 7.| ‘Jardine, R. Bag, O. 8. Galentta, 
1845 Deo. 8,| fJordon, Dr. 7. G., MLM. 8. 
1847 June 2.| "Johnstone, J. Bi 
1862 Mar. 5.| ¢Johnstone, Lieut. J., Assistant Com- 
‘missioner. Bumnoo. 
1869 Sept. 7.| *Jones, R. Esq. Europe. 
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1857 April 1.| Joygopal Bysack, Babu. Caleatta, 
1864 Mar. 2.| Juggodammnd Mookerjea. Caleutta, 
1804 Feb, 8,| Kaliprosunno Dutt, Baba. Catentta 
1858 Feb. 8.| Kaliprasonno Sinha, Babu. Galentta. 
3868 July 1.| Kane, H. 8. Esq, M. D. a, 
1869 Mar. 2.| Kasinath Roy Chaudhuri, Baba. Ossipore, Cal- 
au 
1850 Apa 3.| Key, Rev. WD-D 
861 Deon 4 | econ, 3 Boel. . 
1862 Jan. 15.) }King, W: Baa. Gea Sarvey. 
1889,Mar, 6,  *Laidlay, J. W. Esq. Barope, 
1861 Mar. 6.) *Laing, Hon'ble 8. Europe, 
1868 Sept, 2:| Lane) TB. Hag, B.C. 8, Caleutta, 
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1850 Dec. 7. Burope, 
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1863 Nov, 4. |*McOleland, Dr. J. Europe. 
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1862 uly 8.) McCrindle, J. W. Haq, M.A. | Calcutta, 
1887 Oct, 4, | + McLeod, Hon'bleD. F., 30. B.,B.C.8. | Lahore. 
1860 Mar. 7.| Medlicott, H. B. Esq., F.@. 8. | Calcutta, 
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1861 Feb, 6. | +Melville, Capt. A. B., late 67th N, I. 
Surv. Genl.’s Dept, Gwalior, 
1855 Nov. 7.|*Middleton, J. Esq. Europe. 
1850 April 8, | *Mills, A. J. M. Bsq,, B. O. 8. Europe, 
1868 Nov. 4. ¢Modhoosoodtun Doss, Babu. Dacea, 
1860 April 4,| Money, A. Esq., B,C. 8. Bhagulpore, 
1847 April 7. | *Money, D. J. B.O.8. Europe. 
1856 Feb. 6.| Money, J. W. B, tag: Calcutta, 
1860 Feb. 1. ‘tMontgomeria nae T. G., B. 
G.8., sonometrical Surve Dehra Dhoon, 
1854 Deo. 6. Moria G.’G. Bogs B.O.8. Barope, 
1864 Juno 1,|4Mouta’ Bukdsh haa Bahadoor, 
Maulvi, Patna, 
1887 July _5.| *Muir, J. Bq. Europe. 
1864 Oct, 11} Muir, Hon'ble W. B. 0. 8. Calcutta, 
1859 Ang. 8.|+Murray, Lieut. W. G., 68th NI. | Rewab, 
1864 Jan, 18.|+Murray, W. Exq,, B. 0, 8. Govhaity, 
sm, 
1862 July 2.| Napier, Hon'ble Major-Genl. Sir R., 
. B. Caleutta, 
1860 Nov. 7. 4fNewmareh, Major 0. D. Pega. 
1852 Sopt. 1. | *Nicholls, bape W. 'T,, 24th Regi- 
ment, M. N. I. Europe. 
1868 Sopt, 2. Norman, Capt. #. B. Caleutts, 
1863 Jan. 16, Norman, Hon’ 'ble J. P. Caloutta, 
1862 April 2.| Norman, Lient.-Col. H. W., 0.B, | Caleutta. 
1859 Aug. 8.| Obbard, J. Esq. Calcutta, 
1860 Juno 4. Oldham, J. rq., Geological Survey. | Madras, 
1861 June 4, Oldham, T. Es ULD, F.R. 8. | Calcutta, 
1864 Dec. 7.| Onslow, D. R., Hsq. Calcutta, 
1887 June 7. *O'Shauighnessy, Sir W. B. Europe. 
1847 Fob, 10. | *Ousely, Major W. R. Burope. 
1864 Mar, 2.) Palmer, Dr. W. J. Calcutta, 
1862 May 7. . B, Esq. M. D. Calcutta. 
1860 Feb. 1] #1  G. Ge Madras, 
1864 Mar. 2.| }Pellew, F. H. Esq., 0. 8. Burrisal. 
1886 July 1.| +Phayre, Lt.-Col. A P., 0. B. Rangoon, 
1864 Nov. 2.| Phear, Hon'ble J. B. Caleutta. 
1862 Oct. 8.| +Poolin Behary Sen, Babu. Berhampore, 
1863 July’ 1.| ;Porter, G@. E. Esq., 0. 8. Burdwan, 
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1849 Sept. 5.| PratapchandraSinha Rajah Bahadur. | Calontta, 
1889 ae 6.| Pratt, Ven’ble Archdeacon J.H.,M.A. | Calcutta. 
1800 Jan. 4.) Prorat Set Ba, Catnta, 
1825 Mar. 9. | *Pri . f jurope. 
1887 Feb. 1.] Prosonno Goomar Baba. | Caleptta, 
1864 Feb. 8. +Pullan, Lieut, A. Dehra Dhoon. 
1862 April 2. | +Rabsi, Major HL. Ghera Poonjee. 
1868 April 6.| Radha Nath Sikdar, Babu. Calcutta, 
1849 Sopt. 5.| Raj . 
‘1856 Mar. 5. 
1864 May 4. 
1887 Feb. 1. 
1860 Mar. 7. 
1864 Dec. 7. 
1867 June 7. 
ior ang. 6 
1868 April 1. 
‘1864 Dae 1 
1868 May 6. 
1862 Mar. 5. | +Robi 

sincere, 
1858 Aug. 8.) *Roer, Dr. E. Burope. 
1847 Deo. ‘*Rogers, Capt. T. B. Burope. 
1869 Sept. 7. | *Russell, AE. Beg, B. 0. 8. Burope, 
1860 July 4.| Sampson, A. B. Esq., B. A. Caleutta, 
1868 Nov. 4.} Sandeman, H. D. Esq., B. 0. 8. Caleptta. 
1864 Dec. 7.| Sarkies, J. 0. Bsa. Galeutta, 
1859 Feb. 2.| Satischunder Roy, Mahérajah. Kris 
1856 Ayg. 6.) Satyasharana Gtiosal, Rajah. Bhookylas, 

Calcutta, 

1861 Dec. 4.| +Saunders, 0. B. Bsq.,B.0.8. | Mysore. 
1864 June 1.| Saunders, J. O'B. Esq. Caleytta. 
1854 Dao. 6. | +Saxton,Lt.-Col. G. H., 88th M. N. I. | Gutteck. 
‘1864 May 2.| Schiller, F. Esq. Caleutta, 
1860 Feb. 1. | *Scott, Gol. B. Tope. 
1859 Aug. 3. 
1868 Sept. 8.) Sha 
1860 Jt 4. 
1845 Jan. 14. 
1864 Nov. 2. 
1864 June 1. 
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Bat econ 
1864 Web. 8./ Shumbhoonath Pandit, Hon'ble. | Caleta 
july 4. | #Simpson, Dr. B, Dayjling. 
1864 Bept. 7| fSladen, Capt, BB, + | Raeoos 
1856 Feb. 6.| *Smith, Col. J. . 
1862 Feb 5.| Smyth, Capt, B. ‘Almorah, 
1854 Sept. 6.| +Spankie, R. Haq., B. 0. 8. Meerut, 
1864 Mar. 2: }Speanman, HI. K.Bsq, Prome. 
1860 May 2.) }Staunton, Major FS» Beng Bogs, | Daiing, 
1848 Sept. 4. | *Stephen, Major J. G., 8th N. I. | Europe. 
1868 Jan. 15. | }Stemdalo, R. A. Esq. Nagpore, 
1862 Oct. 2.| {Stovens, O. 0. Iq, Buse. 
1863 May 6.| }Stevens, W. TT. Kg. Sylhet, 
1868 Sept, 2. | 'Stowart, D. Ks Calcutta, 
1864 Apri 6, | +Stowart JL Bag, ML. D. Gooroodaspore, 
eee i | eee, 
opt. 4.| Stokes, Whitley, Haq. aleutta, 

1868 Nov. 4:| Stolioeks, Dr. F. Oieutta, 
1848 Juno 7.| Strachey, J. Bsq., B. ©. 8, Galoutta, 
1848 May 8.| Strachoy, La.-Coll R, BR. 8, F, 

L. 8.0. &. 8. Calontta, 
1859 Mar. 2. | *Stubbs Capt. B,W.,Bengal Artillery. | Europe, 
1861 Oct. 2.| }Sudderuddin, Moonabi. Pundooah, 
1858 July 7. | +Sutherland, 11. 0. Eaq., B. 0.8. ] Burdwan, 
1864 ‘Aug. 11. | "Swinhoo, W. liq. Calcutta, 
1864 Sopt. 7.| Taruck Chundor Sircar, Babu. | Caloutta, 
1860 May 21) Momple R. oq, BO: 8, Nagpur, 
1859 Mar. 2.|+Theobald, W. fisq., Jr, Geological 

Survey. Thayot-Myo, 
1860 June.) Thompson, J. G. Hag Galeutta, 
1868 Mar. 4.| + Thompson, ‘Major @. H., Bengal 

Stall Cops Hazaroobag. 
1855 Juno 6, * Thomson, Dr.'T., M.D., BR. 8, 

F.L. 8, PRGA Europe. 
1853 Nov. 21.|+Thoruhill, 0. B. Esq, B. 0.8. | Allahabad, 
1863 Juno 4.|-+Thomton, 'T. HI. Haq. Delhi. 
1847 June 2. | Thuillier, Lt.-Col. H. ., PRG 

Bengal Artillery. Caleutta, 
1868 May 6. | ‘Thuillior, Lt. H. Ry Galoutte, 
1862 July 2. )*Thuslow, Hon'ble J. 1. Enrope. 
1859 Nov, 2. |}Tickall, Lt.-Col. 8. R. Pegu. 
1862 Fob. 5. | Torrens, Col. H. D. Simla. 
1861 June 5. | }Tremlett, J.D. Bsq., 0. 8. Tullandar, 
1863 Mar, 4. '‘Trevelyan, Right Hon’bie Sir ©., K. 

OB. Catentea, 
1841 Feb, 8,| ‘Trevor, Hon'ble C.B.,B.0.8. | Caleutta, 












28 [ax. 
‘Date of Election. 4 
1863 Feb. 4. Galentta, 
1864 Mar. 2. Panjab, 
1864 July 6. Dehra Dhoon. 
1864 Sept. 4: | Galentia, 
1863 May 6. Hah, 
1860 May 2. . 
Europe. % 
1864 Feb. 3. Bannoo. 
1864 April 6. 
Calcutta, 
1868 Oct, 7.| Weheedoon Nubee, Maulavi, Khan. : 
s01 May 1. | Wathen, Ma ie bay Ei 7 
1s i or, Major J.T, Bombay Engrs. . 
HES tlaabinaeton |r 
1863 E . 
1868 Och. 7. 
1868 Dec, 2° 2 
1862 San. 15. 
1862 July 7. 
1859 July 6. ; 
1864 July 5. 
1847 Nov, 8. 
1862 Oct. 8. . T. Bag. 
1864 July 6. . O. 
1864 Mar. 2. J 
1861 Sopt. 4: 02H. . { Mandelay, * 
1869 Sopt. 7. " Beerbhoom, 
1869 Aug. 3. " Dooghur. 
1861 May a By, M.A. Calentta, 
1859 Mar, 2. roe HP. Europe. 
1862 Ang. 6. are ‘J. W. Esq., Bombay 0.8. | Europe. . 
1855 April 4.| *Young, Lt.-Col. 0. B. Europe, 
1856 July 2. Kin fle, bt-Gol. He Burope. 
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LIST OF HONORARY MEMBERS. 








Dai fiom, 
1825 Mar, 9, | M. Garcinde Tassy, Membre del’ Inst. | Paris. 
1826 ,, 1. | Sir John Phillippart, London. 
1829 July 1, | Count De Nos. Paris, 
1881 Sept, 7. | Prof. Francis Bopp, Memb. de l'Aca- 

demic, Berlin, 
1881, 7. | Prof C. Lassen. Bonn. 
1834 Nov. 6.| Sir J.B. W. Horschel, F.R.S, | London, 
1884, 5, | Col. W. H. Sykes, F. BR. 8, London, 
1885 May 6. | Prof. Lea, Philadelphia, 
1840 Mar. 4. | M, Renaud, Memb, de'l’ Instit., Prot. 

‘dol’ Arabe, 3 Pais 
1842 Feb. 4.| Dr. Ewald. Gottingen. 
1842, 4, | Right Hon'ble Sir Bdward Ryan, Kt, | London. 


1848 Mar. 80. Prof, Jules Mohl, Memb, do I! Instit. | Paris, 
1847 May 5. | His Highness Hokekyan Boy. Beypt. 
1847 Sept, 1. | Gol. W. Munro. London. 
1847 Nov. 8. | His Highness the Nawab Nazim of 








Bengal. Moorshedubad. 
1848 Fob. 2,| Dv. J.D. Hooker, R. N,, B.R.S, | London, 
1848 Mar, 8. | Prof. Henry. ‘United States, 
18658 April 6. | Major-Gen,SirI1.0, Rewlinson,K. 0. 

., FR. 8. D. 0. Le London, 
1854 Aug. 2.] Col. Sir Proby''. Cautley, K. 0. B., 

FR. S. London. 
1855 Mar. 7. Rojé Rédhékénta Deva, Bahsdur. | Brindabun, 
1858 July 6.| B. H. Hodgson, Esqnire. 
1868", 6.| Dr. H. Balooner, F. R. 8, B, M.8. 
1859 Mar. ° 2. | Hon'ble Sir J. W. Gol ile, Kt, 
1860, 7,| Prof. Max Miler. 
1860 Nov. 7. | Mons. Stanislas Julien. 


1860 ,, 7. | Ool. Sir George Everest, Kt., F.R. 8. 





1860}, 7.|Dr. Robert Wight. 
1860}, 7. | Bdward Thomas, Esquire, 
1860}, 7. | Dr. Aloys Sprenger. 
1860}, 7. | Dr. Albrecht Weber. 


LIST OF CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 





1844 Oot. 2. | MacGowan, Dr. J. Europe. 
1856 June 4.| Kremer, Mons, A. Von. Alexandria, 
1856 ,, 4.| Porter, Rev. J. Damascus, 
1856 3, 4.| von Schlagintweit, Horr H. Berlin. 
1866} 4.| Smith, Dr. B. Beyrout. 








1856 |; 4.! Tailor J., Esquire, Bussorab, 
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‘Base estan. 


1856 Jono 4. 
‘1857 Mar. 4. 
1858, 8. 
ie 
1860 Feb, 
1860 ,, 
1860 April 
1861 July 
1862 Mar. 6. 
1868 Jan. 15. 
1868 July 4. 


1885 Oct. 7. 
1888 Feb, 7. 
1843 Deo. 6. 
1845 Jan. 14. 





Wilon, Dr. 
Netter J Boni 
Prederick DE : 










LIST OF ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Stephenson J., Esquire, Europe. 
Keramut Ali "sae Hooghly. 
Long, Rev. J. Burope. 
Blyth, B., Esquire. | Burope. 
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ELECTIONS IN 1864, 
Ordinary Members. 

W. Murray, Bsq., B. 0. 8. Assam, 
Lieut. A. Pallan, Dehra Dhoon. 
Baboo Kaliprosunno Dutt, 
Hon'ble Shumbhoo Nath Pundit, 
H Loods, Esq. 
‘A, M. Verchero, Hsq., M.D. 
Lieut. @. M. Bowie, 
Baboo Jugodanund Mookerjee, 
Dr. W. J. Palmer, 
EH. Polow, Kaqy 0. 8, 
H.R. Spearman, Haq. 
Lot, BA. Trevor, 

. Wilkinson, Bq. 
Hi. Bloclanann, Bq.” 
Rev, W. G. Gog ee aia 
irza Vijayarima Gajapati Raj Munniam Sultan Bahadur, 
3, Le Stewart Bq M.D 
N.S. Alexander, Bq. 
Dr. J.B. Barry, 
Dr. R. Bind, 





, Howrah. 

G. W. Cline, Esq. Baitool, Cenl. Provinces, 
Babu Rams Nath Boso, Caleutta, 
Moulavi Moula Bukhsh’ Khan Bahadoor Patna, 


RB, Gooden, Bog 
Baboo Jadu Nath Mookerjoo 
Brigndler General H. @. D. Showers, 
J, OB. Sounders, Bi 





Liout. 11. Trotter, Bengal Enginoor, Dehra Dhoon. 
J. C. Whishaw, Esq., Givil Surgeon, Fycabad. 
Baboo Debendra Multick, Calentta, 
Dr, 0. R, Francis, Ditto, 

©. B. Garrett, Bsq., 0. 8. Ditto. 
Rev. J. henezor Marks, Rangoon. 
W. Swinhoo, Esq. Calcutta, 
J. Beames, lisq,, 0. 8. Parneah, 
R, Jardine, Bsq., C. 8. Calentta. 
Hon'ble B. Jackson, Ditto. 
Gopt. B. B. Sladen, Rangoon. 
Baboo Taruck Chunder Sirear, Calcutta, 
HL. H. Locko, Bsq. + Ditto. 
Hon'ble J. B, Phoar, Ditto, 
Liout.-Col. W. D. Short, R. B. Ditto. 
Baboo Bhoodch Mookerjeo, Chinsarah. 
©. W. Hatton, Esq. Gatentta, 


‘W. Anderson, Esq. ‘ Ditto. 
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E.T. Atkinson, Esq. 


WA’ Bran, Ba. 








LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING THE YEAR 1864. 
By retirement. 

Lieut.-Col. L. Pelly, Bushire. 
Lieut. W, J. Stewart, Burris, 
Rev. J. G. Thompsox, Galeutta, 
BR. G. Glaser, Beg. Dacea, 
Calcutta. 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 


Rev. J. Cave Browne, 





Dickens, fag 
“Dia 4 
J. Squire, Bag. 
‘Major A.'B. Johnson. 

By death. 
H, Seott Smith, Bag. Caleatta. 
RB. H. Russell, sq. ‘Midnapore. 
Prince Jalaluddin Mohammad, Calcutta, 
Huzrat Shah Kabeeruddin Abroad, Sasseram, 
Mapes Shei Beers 
LF. Byrne, Bug, 0.5. Tahoe. 


PROCEEDINGS, 


ov 7m 


ASIATIO SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
Fon Fannvany, 1865, 
— 


‘The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatio Society was held on 
the Ist instant, 

A. Grote, Hsq,, Prosident, in the chair, 

‘The Proceedings of the last meeting were ead and confirmed. 

‘Presentations were announced. 

1. From the Assistant Secretary to tho Government of India, 
oreign Department, a copy of the 6th vol. of a collection of Treat 
Bngagements and Sunnuds relating to India and the neighbouring 
countries, compiled by Mr. 0. U, Aitchison. 

2, Brom A. 0, 1, Carlyle, Esq. o copy of a Telugu and Sanskrit 
Vocabulary. 

8. From A. Grote, Bsq., on the part of Cheboo Lama, 4 Nérdyani 
copper coins from Bhootan, 

4, From EH. Blyth, Bsq., a collection of skulls and skelotons of 
mammals and several bird skins. 

5. From J. Daniel, Esq, a skin of a Flamingo. 

6. From. Moseley, Esq., a snake (Tropidonotus Stolatus) killed 
in Calentta, 

7. From Lieut-Col. G. H. Saxton; instruments usod in the 
Moriah sacrifices among the Khonds, 

‘The following is an extract from the letter accompanying the pre- 
sentation, 

“hey are doubtless the things usod at the human sacrifices in the 
Khond country. A Meriah victim was reseued nearly 8 years ago in 
the hill country betwoon the Vizagapatam District and Kalshandi of 
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the Contral Provinces. Iwas present in the Khond Agency's Camp 
when the intended victim was brought in, and the fetters on her leg, 
(one leg had been opened by the rescuing party) were exactly the 
same a8 those Ihave sent, which Itook myself rom the ground, where 
‘these emblems and a rade altar shewed where the ‘sacrifices had been 
made; the place was within a few miles (2 or 8) from that where the 
rescued woman I ave alluded to was intended to be killed at sun- 
rise of the morning the party sent surprised them, ‘The iron repro- 
‘sentations of a bird were placed, fixed by a nail, on the pointed tops 
of two wooden posts erected on each side of the altar. Tt was in tho 
riddle of an open cultivated feld fully in sight from the village closo 
by, and I did not know how far my taking these things might be 
dlisapproved of, especially as there was of course great excitement on 
‘acoount of their intended new victim being rescued only 2 or 8 days 
Dotore, I did not, however, then or afterwards, see or hear of any wish 
to resent the act, 

“The Society's Museum, I fancy has not got anything of the kind, 
‘and if you think them worth placing therein kindly label them 
‘st have described.” 

« 8 Brom Signor F. Lamouroux, the Italian Qonsul, on the part 
of the Commendator Negri Capo, a copy of Saggio Idrelogico Sul 
Nilo by Ingre. Blin Lombartini. 

9. From W. Oldham, Esq., Officiating Deputy Commissioner of 
Fyzabad, 20 copper coins, being part of a collection of 656 coins found 
in making excavations in the ancient city of Ajoodhia, 

‘The following oxtract from a letter received from Major J. G, 
Gowan was read. 

“T hope to be able within a few weeks to take a tour in the district 
srromding Sangor in which are mumerons ancient ruins and some 
inscriptions, * * * * 

My visit wil probably embrace ‘Erin’ where there is a large boar 
con whose neck is an inscription, and a pillar of some height on which 
‘there is also an inscription ; ‘Pathar,” where there is one (if there 
are not more) inscription on @ pillar, Oodeepoor where there is a 
temple with inscriptions. Major Cunningham visited Pathari, but I 
‘olive fide only a hasty inspection, snd perhaps the Society might 
‘wish for further information, if such should. be the case, I should 
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much like to be informed to what points I should particularly direct 
my sttention, ‘The ruins at Pathari are very extensive but, also 
‘very much buried under jungle and debris, and every yeer adds to the 
destruction, Lieut, Waterhouse, I believe, last year, sent to the Society 
photographs of a temple, near Pathari and also of the great Boar, 
(the Varaha Avatar) at ‘Brin? 

“Tnoticed in the account given of the fossil, I discovered in the 
Mahadeva hills, at one of the meetings of the Society, that the words 
‘Machhi Katta’ are translated (fish bones.’ Of course the words 
o not mean fish bones and the people of the country, as far as I 
could learn, had not any idea that there were bones at all, but thonght 
that the figure of a fish had been cut, carved, or engraved on tho 
stone by some one of ancient times, probably one of the Péndus.” 

‘The following gentlemen duly proposed at. tho last mooting wore 
allotted for and elected ordinary members. 

‘Moonshi Nowal Kishore, 

B, Wilmot, Req. 

Philip H. Egerton, Bsq., B. 0. 8. 

8. H, Robinson, Esq. : 

‘Tho following gentleman was named for ballot as an ontinary 
member at the noxt meeting. 

‘Major G. B, Malleson, proposed by Dr. J. Bayror, soconded by 
Hi. BP. Blanford, Bsq. 

‘Phe Council reported that they had nominatod the following gentle- 
‘men to serve on the Committoos for the ensuing year. 

Frvavor, 
Capt. HI. Hyde. 
Babu Rajendralal Mitra, 





Capt. W. N. Lees. 
Babu Rajendralal Mitra, 

BH. O. Bayley, Es 

H. ©. Sutherland, Hsq. 

J. Geoghogan, Esq. i 
H. Blochmann, Esq. 

Moulavi Abdool Lmteef Khan. 
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Dr. P. Stolicaka, 

Marzonotoor axo Purstoat, Sorexce, 
‘. Oldham, Esq. 
J. Obbard, Esq. 
Col. R. Strachey. 
Lieut-Col. J. . Gastrell 
Col. H. L. Thuillier. 
Capt. T. @. Montgomerie. 
Col. 0. Douglas. 

Com Comnrrze, 
Capt. W. N. Lees. 
Babu Rajendralal Mitra, 
E. O. Bayley, Esq. : 
Gol. 0. 8. Guthrie. 
‘Srarmsricat Comerrex. 

J. Strachey, Esq. 
©. Boulnois, Esq. 
H.C. Sutherland, Esq. 
0.B, Garzett, Bag, 2 
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Coumrenen ov Parens. 

All the members of the Council. 

‘Communications were received. 

1, From the Under-Secretary to the Government of India, Publio 
‘Works Department, a copy of Major General Cunningham’s diary of 
‘ccupations for the months of November and Decomber, 1864. 

2, From Babu Gopeo Nath Sen, an abstract of the Hourly Meteo. 
ological Observations taken at the Surveyor General's Office in 
November last, 

Rev, Mr. Taeschko then having been introduced to the meoting, 
read a papor on the pronunciation of the ‘Tibetan language of which 
the following is an abstract -— 

Aiter some introductory remarks on the faot that the ‘Tibetan Ian- 
gage, which has possessed an alphabet and a literature for about 
1,200 years, shows at present a remarkable discrepancy between the 
‘mode of spelling and the pronunciation, the amount of this disere- 
pinoy was compared with tho same in the Brench langage, though 
‘the means of tracing tho gradual changes which lie tolerably clearly 
Ddeforo us in the caso of this European Ianguage, are totally absont, 
that of tho ‘Tibetan. ‘This latter presents however an interest 
ciroumstance, viz. that the greater part of those consonants which 
aro either extinct or considerably changed from their original sound 
in the pronunciation of Lhasa and ‘Tibet proper, aro still distinctly 
‘heard in the vulgar dialect of tho remotest western districts, ¢. g. in 
the valley of Purig, but gradually vanish to the eastward, the 
degeneration from the original state reaching its highest pitch in tho 
capital itself. 

But as this circumstance still leaves the question of the ‘historical 
periods when the difforent changes took place, unsolved, it may be 
‘worth mentioning that the ‘Tibarskad or Bunan language, which is 
spoken in part of Kungwar and in a small district of Lahul, and belongs 
neither to the Tibetan nor to the Indian family, but has adopted a 
‘great many Tibetan words, ospocially nouns and verbs, exhibits in the 
pronunciation of these a remarkable difference; a number of them 
preserving exactly the anciont sound and agreeing with the ortho- 
graphy established more than a thousand years ago,—where®s the same 
wordsuttered by the same people when speaking Tibetan, are pronounced 
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according to the present usage,—and smother class being always 
sounded alike, viz. in accordance with the present pronunciation of 
‘Tibetan, ‘This would seem to lead to the conjecture that two 
different influxes of Tibetan power and civilizing influence must have 
‘taken place, the former in the shape of the irruption of some ‘Tibetan 
‘conqueror into a valley situated close to the. Tibetan frontier, but 
imhabited by free and uncivilized mountaineers, at a period when the 
‘pronunciation was still in accordance with the spelling ; the other 
much Inter, and perhaps more peaceful, carrying with it the religion 
of Buddhism and some ideas and institutions of Tibetan civilization 
of a higher opder. If such an event or events could be met with 
sn historical records, perhaps still to be discovered, it would throw mach 
light on the history of the ‘Tibetan language. 

‘The President thanked Mr. Juesshke for his interesting paper on 
language of which oo little is known as Tibetan. He ropeuted to Mr, 
Treschko personally the promise made to Dr. Cleghorn at the last 
meeting, that the Society would have very great pleasure in affording 
hhim any assistance in its power in his futuro researches, whether 
conducted in the E. or W. Himalaya. 

‘A. paper entitled “some account of anciont remains at Saidpér and 
Bhitar,” by the Rev. M. A. Sherring, L. L. B., and C, Home, Bsq., 
8, was then read by the Secretary. 

An abstract of this paper follows :— 

Saidpur and Bhitari are gererally spoken of at Saidpur Bhitari but 
are in realiff distinct, Saidpar being a flourishing town of Hindu 
traders on the road between Benares and Ghazipur, from which Bhitari 
is several miles distant. In the former are three buildings used by 
‘the Mussulmans, one of which is modern; the other two are of un- 
doubted antiquity. ‘The first of these is a small domed building 
supported by 4 stone pillars, with square shafts and cruciform capitals 
—two of the pillars grooved to support a pierced stone railing. ‘The 
‘projecting eaves-stones are cut to resemble wood work, as is frequently 
‘the case in ancient Buddhist structures. ‘The second building is upheld 
‘by 84 pillars, namely, two ‘comer groups of 6 each (amalgamated by 
stone slabs at sm evidently modem period) 9 couples at intervals int 
the circumference, and a square of 4 in the centre. ‘The roof has 
in its contre a primitive Buddhist ceiling, of 4 stones placed diagonally 
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con the architraves, and crowned by a flat stone omamented with the 
Totus; and the great strength of the supports, with other indications: 
makes it probable that there were ono or two additional stories. ‘These 
Duildings were probably separate Chaityas attached to a Vihar or 
monastery. 

Bhitati is « long and nearly rectangular mound, on which are many 
smaller ones, giving it the appearanco of a fort with towers. ‘There 
is aspar on which an Imambara has beon erected and excavations 
show that the mound on which it stands contains the foundations of 
‘an ancient edifice consisting of singularly large bricks. 

‘Mr. Horne was commissioned by the North Western Government 
to make excavations in Bhitari, but his work being on a small scale, 
has not revealed any ancient relics, General Cunningham maintains 
that Bhitari belongs to the Gupta period, and is among tho oldest 
Brahmanical remains known, but there are ovident traces of Buddhist 
work, ‘The Mussulman bridge over the Gingi is built with ent stones 
from edifices, which, from mason’s marks &e., can be shown to belong 
to the Gupta period. Tho most noticeable reli in the enclosure in 
the column with the Gupta inscription, which is somewhat out of the 
perpendicular, Probably tho Mussulmans endeavoured to throw it 
down, as they undoubtedly defaced the capital, In one mosque aro 
80 stone pillars taken from ancient and probably Buddhist erections, 
In a brick enclosure tho authors discoverod a rude statue of Buddha 
surrounded by his attendants, and with the usual corona gombellished 
with Indian com and Ieaves, Other sculptured stones are described 
by the authors, both Hindu and Buddhist; and portions of cloister 
pillars were found, rounded by the Hindus to verve as Zingas and 
afterwards used by the Mussulmans as hend stones for their graves. 
‘here is another stone described by General Cunningham, to whose 
desoription the authors add some additional particulars of the sculpture 
‘confirming the date of the Gupta period given by him, but showing 
‘the workmanship to be of Buddhist and not Hindu origin, ‘The 
inscription on the pillar shows that Skanda Gupta who erected it 
was a Tantric or Shaivite; but his father Kuméra Gupta is described 
‘on brick inscription at Bhitari as a worshipper of “the Supreme 
Bhagavat,” who is probably Buddha, especially as Kuméra was a 
recorded benefactor of the great tope at Sanchi, Buddha Gupta the 
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successor of Skanda reverted to Buddhism. ‘These changes explain 
the mixture of Hindu and Buddhist remains of the same period at 
Bhitei, and it also appears that the Shaivic and Vaisnavie socts of 
the former religion both prevailed there. ‘The authors suggest the 
removal of the Monolith to Queen's College, Benares, where similar 
remains are collected. Tho paper is illustrated by photographs ; and 
‘Mr. Sherring adds a later note describing the remains of mounds and ” 
terraces in the country west of Saidpur, which he says would amply 
repay investigation. 

‘The paper being read, thanks were voted to its authors for their 
{interesting communication. 

Mr. Riddell then proposed that the Library be lighted on ono or 
‘two nights in the week, say Saturday. The President said that tho 
‘proposal should bo considered by the Council at its next meeting. 








PROCEEDINGS 


ov cue 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


Fon Manon, 1865. 
——— 


‘The Monthly General Mesting of the Society was held on the Ist 
Toxtant. 

A. Goto, Raq., Prosidont in tho chair, 

‘The procoedings of the last mectings wore rend nad confirmed, 

‘Tho annual accounts of the Society for 1864, wore submitted, 

‘Presentations were annonneed— 

1, Brom H. H, Locke, Esq, on the part of Mr. Sufe, a numbor of 
copper coi 

2. From Gol, 0. 8. Guthrie, skins of a male and a female Argus 
iganteus and of Polyplectron Hardwickii tron Singapore. 

8. From J. A. Forris, Eaq., a python killed at Cossipore, 

4. From Dr. B. Stoliczka, skins of Carpodacus rodochrous from 
‘Losus in Spiti, at the hoight of 14,000 ft, above the level of the wea, 
and of a new species of Procarduelis from the Parang Pass at tho 
height of 18,500 ft. above the level of the sea, 

A model (one of six) prepared under the direction of Mr. H.. Hl. Locko, 
of tho aerolite which foll at Shytal nour Dacca on the 11th August, 
1868, was exhibited, 

On the propgsition of the Secretary, a special vote of thanks to Mr. 
Locko was paused by the meeting. 

‘Tho Prosident announced to the mecting that Dr. John Anderson 
hhad been appointed by the Secretary of State for India, Onrator of 
‘the futuro Imperial Museum, and that it was proposed by the Counetl 
to ndidress Government without delay on the subject of tho transfer 
of the collections. 

A lettor from Capt. E, Smyth, announcing his withdrawal from tho 
Society, was recorded. 

The following gentleman, duly proposod at the last meeting, was 
alloted for; — 

Major G. B. Malloson. 
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‘The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary members 
at the next meeting ; — 

Dr. J. M. Fleming, 29th P. N. I. proposed by Dx. J. Fayrer, 
seconded by Mr, Blanford, 

R. Taylor, Hsq., Civil Paymaster, Allahabad, proposed by the 
Hon'ble W. Muir, sgconded by the President. 

‘The Secretary read the following communication from Government 
on tho subject of Meteorological Observations. 


No. 1842. 


Ectract from the Proceedings of the Right Hon'ble the Governor-General 
of India in Councit in the Military Department, under date the 27Us 
of February, 1865. 

Reed again docket from the Homo Department No, 8907, dated 
Sst July, 1862, transforring to tho Military Dopartment for disposal, 
a lottor No, 197, dated the 20th June, 1862, ftom tho Secretary to the 
Asiatio Society of Bengal, representing the great importance of proper- 
ly conducted meteorological obsorvations, the desiro of the Council of 
the Society that Government should cooperate with it in the promotion 
‘of Meteorological research and science, and its roadinoss to submit. a 
definito plan without loss of time, should the gonoral views as expressed 
in tho Secretary's letter and its enclosure be approved by Government, 

Read lottor from tho Military Department No. 1187, date 80th 
Tannnry, 1863, to the Socrotary to tho Asiatic Society intimating the 
readiness of Governmont to take into cousideration the proposals which 
‘the Society might submit, 

Read memorandum from the Public Works Department, No. 1010, 
dated 28th April, 1864, forwarding for information copy of a letter 
from Colonel Strachey, R. B. to tho Secretary to tho Asiatic Society 
‘on tho subject. 

Road letter from the Right Hon'ble the Secretary of State for India 
No, 199, of 80th May, 1868, forwarding copies of correspondence with 
the War Office regarding the systematic conduct and record of Meteoro- 
logical Observations in India, 

Read letter to the President, Sanitary Commission, No. 279, of 19th. 
October, 1864, requesting that the Commission would take the subject 
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into consideration, and submit to Government a practicil scheme for 
conducting and recording the observations throughout India, 

Read letter to the Secretary to the Asiatic Socioty No. 280, of the 
same date, intimating that Government did not desire to trouble the 
Society further on the subject, but thanking it for the trouble it was 
believed to have taken in the matter, 

Rend letter No. 46, of tho 2nd instant from the Secretary to the 
Asiatic Society, submitting the report of the Society on the question, 

Onsmnvarroxs, 

‘Tho Government of India gladly accopted the Asiatic Society's 
offer mado in June, 1862, but tho unexpected delay which subsequently 
intorvoned, led to tho belief that unforeseen difficulties had prevented 
‘ts coming to any definite conclusion as to details, so soon as it had at 
first anticipated. ‘This, and the communication from the Secretary of 
Stato above referred to, led to the reference of tho subject to the 
Sanitary Commission, 

2nd. But the Society has rightly judged that any suggestions it 
‘might make would be most welcome; and the Governor-General in 
Council has no doubt that the scheme it has submitted, which will 
receive tho most careful consideration, will greatly assist the Govern- 
mont in arriving at a satisfactory decision, 

8rd. Moanwhilo, however, the Survey Department, which has here- 
tofore been nearly alone in conducting such observations. as those 
rofertod to, has been transferred to the control of the Home Depart- 
‘ment, which has also, it is believed, some’ questions of similar kind 
submitted by the Chamber of Commerce, uncer its consider His 
Excellency in Council considers therefore that the general question can, 
most satisfactorily bo dealt with in that Department. 

Ordered that a copy of the foregoing and of tho papers referred to, 
bbe forwarded to tho Homo Department for consideration and orders, 
with an intimation that a eopy of the Report of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion will be also furnished when received. 

No, 1348, 

Ordered also that a copy of the foregoing be transmitted to the 

Sooretary of the Asiatic Society, for tho Society's information. 
8d. H.W. Nonway, Cot, 
Secretary to Government of India, 
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‘The following extract of « lotter from Mr. Oldham, offered as a 
correction of his remarks ruported in the Proceedings for December 
1864, was read. 

“Mz, Oldham said, ‘As I was not at the last meeting of the Society, 
the proceedings of which have just been confirmed, I would take this 
opportnnity of correcting a statement then made, Tam represented to 
have said, in some discussion relative to the Spiti Fossils last year, 
that Dr. Gerard’s collection of those fossils which was sent to Dr. 
Buckland bad been despatched before this Society had roocived its 
célleetion from the same place, and from the same collection, ‘This 
‘was not what Istatod, What Isnid was, that the collection sent to 
‘Dr. Buckland by the Gerards had been despatched and received by 
him, before the collection sent by the Society, or the Socioty's colloc- 
tion had been despatched and received (not by the Society in Calcutta 
‘bat) in London, ‘There, were two collections of these Spiti Rosails 
‘sont home, one by Dr, Gerard or Onpt, Gerard, to Dr, Buckland which 
callestion is now in the, Oxford Museum, and a second by this Society, 
not to Dr. Buckland but to Mr. Sowerby, which collection was returned 

+ and is now in this Society's Cabinets, ‘Tho two wore quite indepen- 
dont, sent by diferent parties to different persons, and with different 
objects : and what Isnid was that Dr. Gerard's collection had been 
received in England months beforo the Society’s collection had been 

|. Tho note from Professor Phillips, which is expressed wit 
his characteristic eantion, 40 entirely leaves tho only point at iasue 
untouched, that I will not occupy the Society's time by any remarks 

‘upon it.” 

‘Alto— 

“Mr. Oldham replied [to Mr. Blanford's suggestion, see Procead 
‘ngs, December 1864,] that he destined to givo those dates becuase 
‘dates of entirely independent facts, they had nothing: whatever to do 
with the points at issue and would only complicate the question.” 

‘The following letter from Professor Agassiz with the resolution of 
the Council thoreon was thon read, 














Cambridge, December 18th, 1864. 
‘Dea Sin,—A great problem, bearing upon the history of the pro- 
‘gress of civilization, still awaits a solution at the hands of the Natur- 
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‘Where historical documents are wanting, the facts of nature may 
‘guide tho student, and in the ease of the origin of domesticated animalsy 
we have hardly any trustworthy tradition; though, wild animals 
closely related to them are found all the world over. It has therefore 
occurred to me that a careful comparison of these wild animals with 
the various breeds in a state of domesticity might throw some light 
‘upon the first seats of agriculture, and human civilization, But the 
materials for these comparisons aro wanting, and I now take the liberty 
of appealing to those interested in such matters, to help me in collect 
ing the data necessary to answer this question, I would begin with 
the Cattle, as of all our domesticated animals, it is most intimately 
connected with tho progress of human culture. 

At one time it was supposed that our ox was derived from tho wild 
bulls mentioned by the Roman writers as living in Germany and Gaul, 
somo of which aro still preserved in Lithuania, Afterwards, it was sap- 
poted to be derived from a species no longor living in Burope, but 
found fossil among the most recent geological deposits, ‘Those suppo- 
sitions emnot stand the test of a close criticinn, and i now becomes 
necessary to look further East for its probable origin, especially wince 
philology and history point to India, as tho primeval seat of civilization, 
But is any of tho wild bulls of Asia identical in spooies with our 
omestic cattle, and are tho domestic cattle of Asia of the same spocios 
‘as ours? Skeletons of all those animals carefully compared can alone 
furnish the answor, and thus far those exist in no museum in tho world. 
Six difforent species of wild bulls aro mentioned in varions works as 
found in Asia, all of which should be collected before a comparison 
‘ean bo instituted between them, ‘These are— 

Ist. ‘The Indian Buffalo, which is said to be common in the Bast 
Indies generally, and upon the islands adjoining, has been extensively 
tamed, and has even been imported into Southern Europe. ‘The Ameo 
4s supposod to be only a wild variety of the same; whether the Manila 
Duffalo is of the same species or not, T have been unable to ascertain, 

2nd. ‘The Yak, which is found in Tibet, Northem China and 
‘Mongolia and ascends the slopes of the Himalaya to « height of from 
10 to 17,000 fest above the level of the Sea, ‘The Yak is tamed in 
‘Tibet and Central Asia, 

Brd. The Gaur, which lives in the mountain forests of Central 
India and is only known in a wild state, 
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40h, ‘The Gayal found from Hindustan to Cochin hina, in the low 
Tans, expecially in the jungle, and often called the jungle os, is tamed 
by the Hindoos. 

5th. ‘The Bantong common in Java, only known in the wild stato, 
and said to oceur also upon tho other Sunda islands especially upon 
Sumatra, 

Gh. The Zebu or Indien Ox, a small species with a bump on its 
back, somewhat like the Camel, and held in great venoration in some 
parts of India, The Zebu is also domesticated, and there aro many 
other domesticated broods incidentally mentioned by travellers 0s 
occurring in Asia, but no one has beon carefully described; nor havo 
thoir skeletons been preservad for study. Moreover, soveral of tho wit 
Dulls of Asia, such as tho Arnee, the Yak, the Gayal, the Bentong aro 
‘said to produce cross-breods with tho domesticated broods imported 
into the Colonies by tho European sottlors. 

‘AIL tho domesticated broeds of Asia, and tho cross-broeds between 
‘hem and the native wild species ought therefore to bo included in a 
collection fit to serve as a basis for such investigations, and not only 
should tho broods of the Bust, Indies be included, but also those of 
Birmah, Cochin China, China, Japan and Australia a8 well as those of 
the intervening islands, in ordor if possible to trace the gradual migra 
tion of all these broods ovor the Bastor continents, 

In every instanco it would be desirable to obtain a completo skeleton 
of a Bull, and of a Cow in their fall grown condition, and also of a Calf, 
‘such skelotons are easily mado, all that would bo necessary to do on 
tho spot whore they are secured, would be to out off the meat roughly 
from tho bones, after removing tho insides, and allow the carcase to dry 
‘until it is no longor offensive, Such carcasses can easily be cleaned and 
propared for mounting, even years after they have been put up in this 
Imperfect way. ‘This would also apply to the skeletons of any other 
‘animals which might incidentally be obtained. ‘The skeletons of horses, 
donkeys, dogs, shoep, goats, pigs, fowls, pigeons, ducks, geese, do. 
‘would equally contribute to the solution of the question of the rise and 
progress of civilization among men. For the astern nations the eatnel, 
romedary and clophant ought to be added. Whenever itis not con- 
vient to secure the entire skeletons, the skulls should be preserved, 
‘or at lent the horns ofthe cattle. 
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‘To pack such skeletons in the smallest compass, the head should be 
separated from the neck, the four limbs from the trank and the body 
Aivided in two, behind the ribs; and the smaller parts may be wrap- 
ped up between the larger ones. In this way, the whole skeleton may 
bo put up in a comparatively small box. 

If you could contribute even a mite toward securing the means of 
carrying out this plan, you would not only greatly oblige me, but really 
contribute to the solution of a most interesting scientific problom, 
and any specimen you may bo able to send will be put up in the Musoum 
of Comparative Zoology in Cambridge, as your gift, and gratefully 
acknowledge. 

Notices of the habits of the wild species would be very dosirable, 
also any remarks concerning the uses to which the domestic breeds aro 
put, the amount of milk they give, tho size and weight to which they 
‘grow in differont countries, tho age they reach when they first ealvo, 
the length of gestation, and how long they continue to bring forth 
young, de, do, 





‘Yours very truly, * 
(Signed) —L, Aaassrz, 

‘Dran Siz,—In transmitting to you the above memorandum, at the 
suggestion of my friend, ‘T. G. Gary, T do not expoot that you can 
personally do much towards fostering the objects I have in view; but 
Thope you may do mo the favour to inquire in your part of the world 
how I can arrive at the desired result. ‘Thore is in Calcutta a learned 
Society of long standing, tho publications of which have dono groat 
service to the cause of science, the “Asiatic Society of Bengal,’* 
‘tho members of which I only know by namo and from their papers. 
I you could bring mo into direct relations with the most active of 
‘those gentlemen and speak to them of my wishes, or induce the Curator 
of their Musoum to enter into a system of exchmges with our Musoum 
and show the programme now sent you to-any of them who takes 
an interest in kindred matters, you would have done all T could wish 
for. 





Very truly yours, 
(Signed) L. Acassiz, 
‘W. Wurrser, Ese. 
Caleta, 
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Resolved that copies of this letter be sont to the Secretaries of the 
Lahore and Nagpore Societies, also to Col, Phayre, Col. Dalton 
Capt. Reid, Dopnty Commissioner, Darjeeling, and other gentlemen 
requesting them to aid the Society in providing Professor Agussiz 
with the specimens of the wild and chief domesticated races of cattle.” 

Babu Réjendralél Mitea drew the attontion of the meeting to the 
apparent community of origin of the words “ Amen” and “Om,” 

He said: “While examining some inscriptions in ‘Tibetan chatacters 
ely brought from the Baxa Dooar, my attention was directed to the 
word Om as occuring at the end of prayers and invoeetions to minor 
divinities, gonit and hobgoblins, ‘There it could not mean the trinne 
divinity, the ereator, preserver and destroyer of the tuniverse, the only 
senso in which it is used in modern Sanskrit, I adopted, therefore, 
its old Vodio moaning of a particle of assent or ‘yer,’ in which senso it 
‘ccars in the Ohhéndogya Upanishad where itis described as an ‘injume- 
tivo term ;’ tho most obvious rendering of it in English, it occurred 
to me, was the Biblical ‘Amen.’ Professor Wilson took the worl in 
the same sense, and after doscribing it in his Dictionary as a particle of 
‘sent, gave, within brackets, the wonds verily and.amen, Bobtlingk and 
Roth in their Worlarbuch offer tho same conjecture, quoting the Greeke 
qyopr. According to modern Hindu theologians and lexicographers tho 
‘word Om is a compound of the letters a, w and m, emblematic of the 
threefold power of tho divinity; but in the Vedas this is nowhere 
recognised, and tho Unddi Stéras deriv the word from the verbal root 
av to ‘protect,’ ‘support,’ ‘affirm,’ added to the affix man, and 
hhonce it means either ‘the great Protector,’ God, or ‘ be it affirmed,’ 
‘The v of tho root is changed into.w* which with the initial a and tho 
affix makes Oman, which is as near as possible to the English Amen 
oth in sound and sense, Nor is the modern meaning of the Sanskrit 
Om wanting in Amen ; for the Rabbis of old, according to Dr, Johnson, 
took it to be a compound of the initials of three words signifying 
“God as a faithful King.” ‘Tho simplest form in which Tan find the 
‘word in Hebrew is YON A’man,’ ‘ho is firm,’ or ‘makes firm,’ ‘trust 
worthy,’ ‘truo,’ ‘certain,’ and in this sonse it occurs repeatedly in 
the Old Testament as well as in the New. In the latte, it also occurs 
in a slightly differont sense as in aur ayy, Aeyo yuo, «Verily, 

“+ Avatosht lpas/cha, 1.140 —Anfrasht's Unsai Sétra, 
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verily, Tsay unto you.’ ‘The Arabic language has the same word, and it 
oeoars in the different forms of Amin, dmenet, Imdn, doe The Rev. J. 
‘Wenger and Professor K. M. Banerjea inform me that one meaning of 
Aman is ‘to nontish,’ which is the same as that of tho Sanskrit root ab. 
‘here is also a Hebrow root of the sound of ad, meaning. ‘ to protect? 
or generate," which gives tho word aba ‘fathor.” ‘Thero is likewise 
an am meaning ‘mother.’ But T am not sufficiently conversant with tho 
Hebrew language to be ablo to say whether cither of these or somo 
‘other allied root forms the basis of ’man. Judging from the fnot of 
the most ancient roots of tho Hebrew being biliteral, I am induced to 
Veliove that originally tho root of A’men, whatever it-was, was a biliteral 
‘one, It thence follows that the two words Om and Amen wero at ono 
timo not only alike in moaning and very nontly in sound, but they 
‘originated from roots of tho samo character and meaning. Bur 
ther, both the Hebrows and tho Hindus attach a mysterious importance 
to thoir respective ’mon and Om, and uso them in reference to tho 
Goiheat and in connexion with their religions. ‘ho foreo of thet 
facts combined Toads mo to the conclusion that the two are the same 
cor dialectic varieties of tho samo word, which tho Hindus and the 
‘Hebrews cithor had in common before they separated into tho two 
races, or which ono of them borrowed from the other. Iam of opinion 
‘that the modern Bongali hu, for “yos’ isa Cockneyism of Om prodaced 
by an aspiration of tho initial vowel, but whether so or not, certain it 
is that tho mystic particle hum of Om mani padma hum of tho 
‘Tibetans owes its origin to a local chango of that kind.” 

With roferencs to the above, Mr. Blochmann made the following 
observations. 

“TL think that in tho Hebrew word dmén, the first syllable am is the 
real root and the final n the modifying lettor. ‘Tho letter n is often 
‘usod in Shemitic languages as an accessory consonant. 

“The syllable am pt seems to bo a softened form for kam pS, between, 
which two roots we havo tho intormodiate form ge. ‘The & sound in 
the beginning of words is often softened or even thrown off altogether 
sin Clodewig and Ludovious, the English ‘like’ and the German 
“gleich,” Now the combination of & and m would appear to mean 
‘originally ‘to collect,’ ‘to heap up,’ ef, dua together, the Latin 
cum, cumulus a heap, &e, From the idea of heaping up we get the 
ideas— 
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J. “Of erectus, For whatever is heaped up stands firmly, 
Hence the Shemitic aman to prop, to establish, Compare also cumu- 
Tus, culmen, almus, Jae to swell, de. do. 

2. “Of covering or hiding, a8 oS, of. Af to roll up, A to cover, 
_yie the (covering) dust, Ue to cover, The g changes again so often to 
alif, honco in Hobrew gfe, ashes, 

Tn othor languages also tho ideas of erectness and collecting lead to 
‘the notion of trusting or Believing, of Germ. glauben, to believe, Klauben, 
to sorupo together, to collect, whilst we have in Latin firmus, ie, eect 
and affrmare, 

The Sanserit ‘om’ may havo had originally a final n and also, as 
Babu Réjondralila Mitra stated, the meaning of an afirmnativo parti- 
le, If 40, tho syllable om alone would express this fully, so that wo 
neod not lay a particular stress on the final nin amen and tho n of 
the original form of the mysterious om, 

“Mhat the final m in wy! and the Hebrew amen is meroly accessory 
aay also bo soon from the verb y+1, where wo have the same syllable 
fl and an r as the modifying consonant. 

“For tho original meaning of yl, which our dictionaries have not yet, 
explained, is “to establish,’ from which wo readily get tho meanings 
to affinm, to declare, to command and (in Hebrew) to apeale. 

“Tray also add that the Hebrows attached no mysterious senso to 
‘the word énién.” 

oimuanientions wero annowneed— 

1. From tho Under-Secretary to the Government of India, Public 
Works Department, the concluding portion of the Report of the 
Archeological Surveyor to Government for the season, 1862-63, 

2 From tho Same, Diary of Ovcupations of the Archeological 
Sarveyor for the month of January, 1865. 

8. From Babu Gopinath Sen, Abstract of the Hourly Meteorologi- 
cal Observations taken at the Surveyor General's Office in December, 
1864, 

Mr, Heoley read some extracts from General Cumningham's Report, 
of the Archoological Survey for 1862-68, 
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PROCEEDINGS 
ov mim 
ASIATIO SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
Bor An, 1865. 
— 


Tho Monthly Genoral Mooting of the Asiatic Sociaty of Bengal was 
held on tho 5th instant, 
A. Grote, Hsq., Prosident, in the chair, 
‘Tho minutes of the Inst meeting; woro road and confirmed. 
‘Presentations were announced— 
1, From Dr, ©, Williams, a collection of Bird skins and somo 
Mammals. 
2. From Baboo Rajondra Mullick, specimens of 
Lophophorus Impeyanus, 
Coriornis satyra, 
Rollulus (Oryptonyx) eristatus, 
Perdiiz olivacea, 
Buplocomus nyothomerus, 
Buplocomus erythropthalmos, 
Galloperdis Zeylonenss, 
Otis bengalensia. 
Buceros albirosiri 
Palaornis columboides. 
Anser Indica. 
8. From F. Wilson, Beq., skeletons of a Hemitragus (Capra) 
Temlaious and of an Ovie nalura. 
4, From A. Grote, Esq., a specimen of a Felis chaus. 
5. From T. Peachey, Esq., three stone images. 
6. From Professor Abbé Joseph Stabile, a copy of his work 
‘entitled “Mollusques Torrestres Vivants du Piémont.” 
7. From J. Muthoran, Esq., four Stereographic Views of stone 
‘rowlechs and crosses in the Nizam’s teriitory. 
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8. From Colonel R. Strachey, a copy of his reprint of the “ Paleon- 
tology of Nii.” 

9, From the Secretary to the Government of India, Military 
‘Department, a copy of a new edition of the “Routes in the Bengal 
Presidency.” 

10, From Professor‘O. U. Shepard, through Capt, W. 8. Johnson, 
‘a collection of Meteoric stones and irons. 

‘1, From Col. A. Fytdhe, specimens of Andamanese bows and 
arrows. 

‘The following letter from Mr. John Beames was read :— 

: Dux Sm, 

‘With reference to the article on Goojrat published in the Society's 
‘Toural, No. IV. of 1864, page 402, Thave the pleasure to send you 
‘the inscription on the Baolee or large well with steps at Kharian, 
mentioned at page 405. 

‘The word ‘ Jutyoollah’ in. the last line but four of the page is a 
‘misprint for ‘Fattih-ullah.” 

‘The inscription was copied by me when I was at Kharian in 1859, 
and is strictly accurate, 

‘Yours faithfully, 
Joux Buanes. 
Purneah, 8rd March, 1865, 

P. S—I also notice that in line 22nd, page 408, “Tossa” is a 
misprint for “Topa;” the latter is the name for a wooden peck- 
‘measare, 

ABI idan gi phinall oldies 2 GUD pes) ce gyi Gy of 
PSEA citi Aol sleoh ae gh Beye te 

Who ont glee alle tale ipo Allien oil AU gid Wee Ut ygle 

0 ly eset? oaks yet wel or pl ASVdy yo 

‘The following letter irom Lient: R. O. Beavan giving an acootint 

of the ruins in the Maunbhoom district was also read :— 
Camp Ramnuggur, 
Maundhoom, 
’ Vid Bancoorah, 11th Maroh, 
Jn continuation of my Iast letter, Lhave great pleasure in, 
sendiig you the following farther account of old rains, &e'in this 
district, : 
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At the village of Paikbhirchiah, situated about two miles to the east 
of Poncha, a well known spot in Pergunnah Bagda, (more generally, 
however, called Sikkerbhoom,) I found the remains of several temples, 
three of whicli are now standing, but in.a-very dilapidated condition. 
‘Two are constructed of stone, and.one only of brick, the fallen heaps, 
‘on all sides,.of stones, some of which bear the trace of the carver, show 
that formerly, some eight or ten buildings in all must have been 
erected on the spot. In a small shed close by, where the villagers. do 
‘Poojah to it, isa colossal male figure, standing upright, with the hands, 
stretched out close to the sides, It is depicted perfectly naked, and 
‘the hair is wound up into a knot on the top of the head. The 
‘material it is composed of is a blackish stone, and the arms only on. 
being. tapped sounded hollow, 

‘Dimensions as follows -— 












‘Total height of figare from top knot to fect. 
Shoulder to shoulder... se aw 
Ditto to end of middle finger. 





‘Tho back is sculptured as far as just below the buttocks, whore tho 
legs behind form part of the pedestal. ‘The pedestal is not raised: 
snore than a foot from the ground, making'thé total height, from top 
of head to bottom-of pedestal, above 8 feet 6 inches, On each sido of 
the foot on the pedestal aro two smaller figures, exid to. be Bhanjhas. 
Sex undistinguishable. ‘The name of the figure is Bhiram, which is 
‘a synonym of Budh. An attendant brahmin is ssid to do poojah’ 
1, in which the villagers join, bat no amount of questioning. 
could elicit any information as to dates, or by whom the buildings 
lose by and this image, were constructed. ‘They only know that some 
god built them long before either their generation or that of the 
‘oldest men in the placo came into existence. ‘This large image has 
evidently bee broken in half across the thighs and mended again, by: 
whom or when, nobody knows. In the same shed are four other 
separate figures of apparently the same person, only much smaller. 
‘They, together with the larger one, have been copiously smeared over, 
with ghee or grease of some kind. Another ‘carving is a square 
pedestal about 2 feet high, apparently the model of a small tems 
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ple; on each is a standing figure. ‘This tem- 
ple is placed in the middle of stone tank, 
C faney ‘it is meant for,) as in accompanying 
sketch. B is raised, A ent out about 2 inches 
im depth ; C isa projecting side forming a kind 
of spout for water, which might be poured 
‘into A. 

‘There are» fow other fragments of stone figures scattered about, 
chiefly of small size. 

‘The three buildings still standing are about 25 feet high : there is 
nothing in them, nor any regular doorway, simply a hole large enough 
to give admittance to a dog, at the base. Many of the stones appear 
‘very old and are covered with a peculiar white efflorescence, due 
probably to the presence of some salt in their natural formation. 

‘The brick temple is close to the others; in fact all, both rains and 
‘einples, cannot occupy more than a couple of acres of ground. It is 
much worn away af the base on all sides, by bricks being knocked 
ont, Tt is otherwise in better preservation than those of stone, and 
shows signs of having been once covered outside with plaster oF stucco, 

‘The majority of the bricks appear to be 10 inches square and 
2} inches thick. 

‘T have searched in vain for the traces of any inscriptions or writing 
of any kind which might give a clue to the dato of these buildings, 
Dut could find none. 

‘Another place in the vicinity, which I mentioned in my last letter, 
is a village called Budpore. I hope to be able to have 4 future 
‘opportunity of sending some particulars als regarding it, 

‘From what I can gather, I am inclined to think that the country 
round the beso of ‘Parasy’ a high hill between Brdpore and 
Paikthirrhia was formerly much more popalous than it is at pro- 
sent. The remains in various places, of what were doubtless at 
‘ane time large tanks, in one of which, situated now in the heart of 
‘the jungles, I found a live Gangetic crocodile, (muggur,) tend to 
‘confirm, this conviction, and the want of water near the bill appears at, 
‘reweut to be the only bar to the establishment of villages nearer to it, 

I should: have mentioned that at Paikbhirchia, within a stone's 
‘throw of the buildings, iss good. sized tank, which, beyond a bund 
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‘thrown across one end of a natural slope or ravine to stop the. water, 
shews no traces of human skill. : 

Solitary temples, all in » ruinous condition, exist in various spots in 
the heart of the jungles. Most aren a state of gradual decay, from 
trees having grown first on and then into them. 

‘Hoping that this rough notice may elucidate some more information 
regarding dates, @e. from those antiquarians in Calcutta, who aro best 
able to afford it, 

Believe me, &e., 
(St) RC. Bravan, 

Letters from Baboo Taruck Chunder Sircer, R, H. Barnes, Wy. 
and R. B, Goolden, Esq., intimating their desire to withdraw from 
the Socioty were recorded. 

‘Tho following gentlemen duly proposed at the last mooting were 
alloted for and elected Ordinary mombers :— 

Dr. J. M, Bleming, 20th P. N. 
R. Taylor, Boy. 

‘ho following gontlemen were named for ballot as ordinary members 
at tho next meeting — 

©. W. Villiers Bradford, Esq. proposed by Mr. H. F. Blanford, 
seconded by Mr. Grote. 

Lieut. J. Waterhouse, Royal Artillery, Delhi, proposed’ by 
‘Mr. Grote, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

O. Davies, Bsq., Rotasghur, proposed by Mr. Grote, sooonded by 
‘Mr. Blanford. 

‘Tho Rev. C. H. A. Dall was proposed by tho Council as an 
Associate member. 

‘The receipt of the following communications was announced :— 

1. From EB. Thomas, Esq. a paper entitled “ Ancient Indian 
‘Weights of tho earliest Indian Coinage.” 

2. From W. T. Blaniord, Esq, “Contributions to Indian Mala- 
cology, No, V.—Descriptions of new land shells from Arakan, Pega 
‘and Ava; with notes on the distribution of described species.” 

8. From Baboo Gopinath Sein, abstract of the results of the 
hourly Meteorological Observations taken at the Surveyor General's 
Office in January, 1865. 

4, From the Punjab Government on the part of Dr. A. M. Ver 
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chere, a paper on the Geology of Cashmere, the western Himalaya 
and the Afghan mountains, with a note on the fossils by M. Edward 
de Vernueil. 

‘The President then addressed the meeting as follows: 

“The meeting are. aware, that since we last met, the mail has 
snnounced to us the death in England of a very distinguished 
Honorary Member of our Society, Dr. Hugh Balconer, ‘To those of 
‘us who were personally acquainted with him, this announcement 
ceannot but have caused very deep snd sincere sorrow, and all who 
‘have followed him in those interesting researches in which he has for 
‘some years past taken so leading a part, must fool the magnitade of 
the loss which the Natural Sciences have sustained by his death. 

“ It was only two monthsago that the Secretary read to you an extract 
from letter addressed to me by Dr. Falconer, when on his way to 
Gibraltar to explore tho caves in which the latest discoveries have 
‘eon mado of human remains. ‘The antiguity of man was tho special 
question on which he had lately been concentrating all the efforts of 
his logical and. well trained mind, and itis in this more than in any 
other branch of science, that the want of his guidance will be most felt, 

 Tdonot propose here to give any detailed sketch of Dr. Falconer's 
‘carer ; more than one such sketch has been published in the English 
‘Tournals; the best in the ‘Reader,’ to which he was occasionally a 
contributor. Ho was a momber of this Society from 1886, and all his 
arlior papers appeared in oar Journal. His last work in India, as 
laborious as useful, was to label and catalogue the Tortiary fossils frou 
the Sewaliks and other parts of India, which form the most valuable 
department of our Museum. 

“The Council have requested me to move the following resolution -— 

Regolved. that this meeting desires to record an expression of its 
oop and sincere regret at the death of Dr. Hugh Falconer, and itt 
‘senso of the loss which the cause of Natural Science has thereby 
sustained.” 

‘The Resolution being put to the meeting, was passed unanimously.. 

‘Mr. Oldham said,—“ Sir, I most entirely concur in the expression of 
regret, which the Society have just recorded, for the heavy loss which 
they, in common with every cultivator of science, have sustained by 
the death of Hugh Falconer. I can, perhaps, more fully and. deeply 


“a 
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than any one here, estimate the amount of that loss. Having ong 
had the privilege of intimate intercourse with Dr. Falconer, living 
‘with him for years, engaged in common pursuits, and often co-operat- 
ing in his more special labours, TI had the fullest opportunity of 
‘mowing the value and extent of the information he had accumulated, 
of estimating the care and truthfulness of his research, and of admir- 
ing the astounding accuracy of his unrivalled memory. But I had, 
too, the best opportunity of knowing that much, very much, of thi 
rich store of acquired knowledge was, I regret to say, not propared for 
eommunication to others by publication. And I ean, therefore, feol 
tho vastness of the loss we have sustained. 

‘Sir, with this Society, Hugh Falooner was long and actively oon 
nected ; his labours have added much to our collections, and still mora 
to the value of those collections, by his accurate descriptions ; and to 
hhim the Society is largely indebted as a labourer in the wide ficld of 
Indian Natural History. But he has another special claim on our 
grateful recollection. He was one of tho earliest and most eamest 
Promoters of somo of thoso reforms in tho conduct of the Society, 
which have, I rejoice to say, resulted in raising this Society from a 
protracted state of almost bankruptcy to one of prosperous finance, 
and which, I trust, will equally result in infusing into the Society a 
little of its former energy and activity, instead of that lothargy which 
seemed to have seized it. To Hugh Falooner then, this Society is 
largely indebted. And I cannot think thet wo should do justice to 
ourselves, did wo rest contented with merely recording our senso of 
that obligation. I think some lasting memorial of such a man should 
remain ; that our rooms shoul contain, side by side with those busta 
‘wo now s09, one of Hugh Falconer, a worthy colleague of those giant 
of Indian Science; and that we should thns endeavour to perpetuate 
tho memory of one whose fellowship with the Society hed long given 
honour to that body. Iwould not in the slightest degree desire to 
interfere with the worthy intentions of his many friends in Great 
Britain to place a similar memorial to his name in some of the Scien- 
tific Societies in London. But I do think the Asistic Society of Ben- 
‘gal would be forgetful of its duty, and be chargeable with ingratitude, 
if it did not endeavour to do likewise. Sir, there will be no lack of 
funds in Europe for such a purpose, the value of Hugh Falconer waa 
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‘t00 well known, and too fully appreciated to admit of a moment's 
doubt on this matter. And there need, therefore, be no fear that any 
effort we shall make, will interfere with others in Great Britain. Iam 
desirous that such a proposition, however, should not come from me 
‘ot from any individual member. I think it oaght to come officially 
from the Council, and I shall, therefore, not propose any motion on 
the subject, but leave it to be taken up by that body, convinced that 
the Sociaty will be glad to aid them in any effort to do honour to the 
memory of Hugh Palconer.’ 

‘The Secretary read some extracts from Mr. W. ‘T. Blanford's paper, 
to the following effect :— 

Te is evident that two very distinct Zoological provinoes exist. in 
Burma, exclosive of Martaban and Tenasserim, which latter form a 
‘third, characterized by the appearance of several Malayan generic types. 
‘The two northern provinces are, Ist, Arakan with the southem part 
of Pegu, noar the sea, enjoying a very humid climate. 2nd, Upper 
‘Burma, with, in many places, a very dry climate, The boundary in tho 
Inawadai valley may be drawn roughly above Henzada, although 
apocies belonging to each fauna, as is usually the caso, pass over tho 
Border. ‘The first province, besides a considerable mamber of peculiar 
‘species, is especially characterized by forms, common on the one hand 
to tho Khasi hills and oven to tho Himalayas, and on the other hand 
to Tenasserim, In the Ava province, on the other hand, the forms 
which have also been found in India, are mostly inhabitants of the 
plains. ‘Tho genus Hypsolostoma has as yet only been found within 
this province or close to its borders. It is rich in species of Plectopylis 
amd in varities or allios of Helis similaris, ‘The Arakan Yama 
north of Henzada, separates the two provinces ; the southem portion 
‘of the range, which is very low, rarely exceeding 1000 feet, is solely 
fceupied by species belonging to the Arakan fauna. ‘These provinces 
fare also characterized by distinct forms of mammals and binds, and 
there is a great difference in their vegetation. 

“Referring to a paper of Mr. Theobald’s published in the J. A. 8. B. 
for last year, Mr. Blanford expressed his dissent from Mr. Theobald’s 
‘views in many points, especially those on the origin, emigration and 
Aistribution of mollusca. He pointed ont that while Mr. Theobald 
‘was endeavouring; ‘as he avowed, to combat the views of Mr. Darwin, 
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hho was in réality only opposing the doctrine of spevific cattres, which 
had been established by Edward Forbes, Owe, Lyell, and. many 
others, and accepted by the great majority of living naturalists... ‘To 
call this the Darwinian theory, as Mx, Theobald appeared to do, would 
‘be paralleled by calling the earth’s rotation round the sun the Now- 
tonian theory. Tn each caso the earlier theory is only # necessary. stop 
{in the lino of argument, and the hypothesis of the origin of species ty 
means of natural selection is no moro involved in tho doctrine of 
specific centres, than was the theory of universal gravitation in that of 
the rotation of planets round the sun, 

“ Advertng then to thp dsttbution of frch watar mines, which 
‘Mr. Thoobala had advanced in favour of his opinion, and especially of 
the bivalves. with their limited powers of progression, a well worn 
argument in favour of the sporadic origin of species, i. ©, of tho 
escent of each species from many parent. stocks, existing in distinct 
localities, the author pointed out that there appears much, even in this 
{nstanco, in favour of specific contros. Widely distributed species, such 
8 Unio marginal, although found in rivers, tanks, ée., which have 
no communication with each other, aro continuously distributed with 
rospoct to geographical atoa, i, 0, tho tame species do not ovour, &. gs 
jn tropical Asia and tropical America, Othr.mposios, 0. g. Unio 
olivaceus, &e,, aro restricted to a single river, and in other cases again, 
such as Unio coruleus, do., and ite allies, one form is foam over a 
‘considerable aroa in Bengal, and in soparate rivors, and is roplaoed at 
a distance, as in Sind and Wester India, by forms which may either 
‘bo considered as distinct species or as local varieties, according to tho 
vvalue attached to specific rank. In the intermediate country of Central 
India, wo find intermediate forms. The caso of fresh water mollusca 
js quite an exceptional one, and it was certainly more philosophical to 
consider that our knowledge of the means of distribution in this caso 
is imperfect, than to arrogate to ourselves complete knowlodge of the 
subject, and to assert that no means of passage exist.” 

Referring to the latter part of the above paper, Mr. HF. Blanford 
‘mentioned some facte.of the distribution of the fresh water genera 
‘Melania, Paludomus and their allies which in connection with an 
observation of Mr. Darwin's seemed to account, in part at least, for the 
distribution of fresh water mollusea, Mr. Darwin had found the seeds 
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cof water plants, do., not-unfrequently adhering to the fect of water 
fowl, as mentioned in his work on the origin of species, and had sug- 
gested that tho eggs and fry of fresh water mollusca might occasions 
ally be transported in this way. Mr. Blanford has found that those 
Melaniade such as the Tanalia, the Philopotamis and thoso species 
of Melania, such a5 ME terebra, and 3. Hugelit that inhabit mountain 
streams, (which are rarely or never visited by water fowl) are extremely 
restricted in distibution, and when a number of neighbouring streams 
fre tenanted by the same species, that cach stream has frequently a 
Aistinct variety or series of varieties. The low country species on tho 
contrary, and generally those inhabiting tanks and jheels, such as 
Paludomus Tanjoriensis and Melania tuberculata, have in all cases a 
vory wide distribution. Estuarine species such as Melania aculeata 
Chemnite are equally widely distributed. ‘The last mentioned species 
‘ranges from the Navigator's Islands, (from which specimens exist in 
‘thd Society's’ Musoum,) to tho West Coast of Africa, and the same 
‘species hd been fouhd'by ‘hiniéelt im Southern India and Ceylon, By 
attention to such facts us these, Mr. Blanford thought that the at present, 
fexooptional caso of frech water mollnsea, would eventually be found 
to conform to the general rule, that in cases of wido distribution, some 
‘means of transport exis, although not apprehensible at the fist glanco, 











PROCEEDINGS 
ov cum 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
Fon May, 1865, 
— 


Tho Monthly General Mooting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on the 8rd Instant, 

‘A, Grote, Haq., President, in the Chair, 

‘The minutes of the last mecting were read and confirmed. 

Prosontations wore announced — 

1, Brom 0, Lanne, Haq., Akyab, a specimen of Buceras eavatus, 

2. From B. R, Middleton, Baq., a Looust. 

8, Brom B, R, Forbes, Bsq., specimens of a Iumbricoid worm and 
of @ Gordius, captured at Purneah, 

4. From Dr. T. 0, Jordon, a collection of bird skins, 

5. rom W. . Westfiola, Bsq., a Bhotanoso helmet, part of « shell 
found in tho root in which Sir Henry Lawrenoe died, and four Tablets 
with ibotan suored texts, 

6. Krom Brigadier Goneral HI. Tombs, two tablets of taleoge slate, 
with the figaro of a Namthosra or god of wealth on tho one and the 
‘Tibetan six-ayllabie prayer on the other, found in an old Mutt at 
Dewanagiti. 

7. From Col. J. ©, Haughton, two Tibetan printed books found at 
Mynagores, 

‘The following is an oxtract from the letter received with the pro- 
sentation. 

“Tho books are no doubtsacred texts, Every monastery has library 
‘of such volumes and every local authority has a monastery attached to 
his court. 

At Damsong the library contained 108 such volumes, At Dalim- 
kote thore was a lange litrary ; Dut it was unfortunately burnt by owe 
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shells before we entered the place. The monks of Dumsong have 





8, From Lient.-Col. R. O. Tytler, two skins of a supposed new 
species of rat, killed at Umballa. 

‘The following is an extract from the letter which accompanied the 
presentation. 

T showed them to Jerdon, and he agrees with mo that they are quite 
distinct from Mus Indicus, bat Jerdon thinks that it-may be a rat thay 
thas beon described by Hodgson. I gave him a specimen and asked 
Ihim to describe it for me, but Ihave named it Mus Franxtr after my 
ton Frank who was the first to get specimens for me, ‘This rat is very 
abundant at Umbalts, in fact the whole country is destroyed by their 
numerous holes and excavations. It is purely a field animal, and I havo 
seen none in houses. Pray present the skins to the Society for mo, 





‘the Kummer Koola of natives, No. 787 of Jerdon's book, have been 
shot here lately, I havea fine specimen, and Jerdon carried away somo 
‘that were shot for hi 

9. From Lieut. W.G. Murray of the Rewah Survey, a tracing, by Mr. 
J. Lowis, asistant Enginoer, Jubbulpore Lino, B. I. R., of a large mass 
of iron found under the ruins of a temple near Jubbalpore. (Vide plato 1.) 


In forwarding the tracing, Lieut. Murray observes: 
“have seen the pioce of iron therein described, which is now at 
‘Kootabra, (about « mile north of Bumbowry,) in Mr. Lovells com- 
pound, and am satisfied that it never had any ‘characters or figures 
Snsoribed on it. ‘The bottom of the mas has a slight concavity, and 
from this and from the coins being found near it, my impression was 
that it was a hammer for panching ont the coins, but the weight is too 
great to allow of this theory to stand. Another theory was that it 
‘was a counterpoise for lifting thoso large blocks of stone, which make 
‘us wonder how the men of thet date used to build, without machinery 
and without scientific knowledge, 

“Another that it is the comer or foundation of some large temple, 
‘ut Leannot exactly see why it should be iron if that was the object. 

“1 doe nok lok ike am idol nor even « Mahadeb {and it hs firly 
puzzled usall 8 to-what its use con have been. 
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“The natives moreover know nothing about it, but say that at the 
foot of Kalinjir a similar piece of metal was found, 

“If it would be worth while Ihave no doubt it could be sent to Cal- 
cutta to your museum, 

“T do not, however, think itis very anciont, and unless tho objeot for 
which it was used would make it worth the trouble and expense, I 
‘would not recommend its removal. 

“Thope you will be able to give us some information, or possibly 
Rajondralala would take that trouble, 

“P, 8, In excavating for bricks, T havo particularly requested Mr, 
Lovell to look out for any inscriptions, and if ho finds avy to let mo 
now.” 

‘Tho following is Mr. Lewis's noto on the subject. 

Bumbowry, 2th March, 1865. 

‘ Horowith a tracing of that cuffous pioee of iron form near horo, and 
‘a slight description of the locality whore it was found, 

“tDhoro was a largo mound of earth near tho village of Gulbul, abont 
2 milos south of this, in tho Porgunnah of Raigoug, Nogode, and 
shout 100 yards east of tho line of Raflway, which was oponed by the 
contractors and found to be tho remains of an old city or large town, 
‘Tho sizo of it can bo imagined by tho quantity of bricks taken out for 
Dallasting the Railway with, viz, moro thin 250,000 oubie foot up to 
present date, besides. large pieces of stone, apparently having formed 
sills and lintels of doors; large quantity of gods were alao found, also 
coins, a drawing of one of which I onclose, and at as low a level as any 
‘bricks havo at prosent been found, this large piooo of iron was excavated, 
‘The drawing shows it square d&e., but of courve you can understand that 
from rast, &o, all angles are gone, but it is in sufficient preservation to 
‘show that no characters have ever beon inscribed on it, If from this 
Aescription of the drawing and coin you can got any light as to 
its origin or use, thrown on the subject, I should be glad to hear of 
it, as ite use, &o, would interest many of us here.” 

‘The Secretary read the following note by the late Lieutonant Swinoy, 
R.E,, on lint arrow heads discovered in the Jubbulpore districts, kindly 
forwarded with two'spocimens of the arrow heads, by H.R. Carnac, Bas. 

“T think you will be likely to take an interest in a subject: which has 
occupied my attention since my arrival at this station. It is the dis; 
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covery of fint implements in the granitic gravel and red soil of the 
Tubbulpore district. 

Tn my rambles amongst the neighbouring hills sketch book in hand, 
Twas fortumate enough to hit upon several fragments, which struck 
ame as romarkably similar to some T once saw in the British Museum, 

“T therefore went systematically to work, employing coolies to dig, 
under the superintendence of myself and some peons, 

‘tho romlt has eon very satisfactory. 

By tho last mail from Bombay, I forwarded to England to Sir 
Charles Lyell, two cases of 5 trays each of most. perfect specimens, and 
since their despatch I havo forwarded a long paper on the subject, 
‘pointing out many interesting peculiaxities in theso Indian specimens, 
and desoribing tho manner and geological position of their finding. 

*"Mhoy consist chiefly of 4 sorts, 

# Tho hammers and Knives of triaftgalar section are of precisely the 
samo kind as thoge inentionod by Lyell in his " Antiquity of Man" 
Dut the polygonal specimens have nover I think been noticed before, 
‘hoy aro most perfoot, ad beautifully polished, ‘especially those in 
chaloodony. ‘Tho jasper onos aro very vavied in colour and present 
coxteomoly pretty combinations when laid out on the specimen trays, 
Trust mention ono stone which T consider a grent find. In my paper 
‘on the subject I stated that it was difficult to conceive how theso 
implomonts hed been manufactured, as the polygonal arrow heads havo 
thofr facets curved, as if scooped out with a gouge, T stated it probable 
‘that the rough stonos had boon placod on thoir bases and: thatthe, 
arrow hoads had boon gradually punched out of it, by a gouge: working 
downward from the point, In support of this ‘view. I instencod a 
number of the specimons which bore visible marks of a circular punch, 
which seemed to cut the flint as clean as a cheose-seoop does choose, 
Thave drawn somo of these marks on Big. A.* ‘They are oxactly cfreu- 
lar with sloping sides, and vary in size from that of a threepenny bit 
to that of a pin’s head. No ono who examines them ean havo doubts 
of their being man’s handiwork. But what could thoy have been done 
‘with? It with an éron instrument, why mako stone implements when 
ironiwas.available? Again, if of iron, how did they manage it? and 
hhavo.we'any instrament at the present date, which will punch las in 
flint without sacking it? Still. farther, in. some of the impressions 

» The Figaros aro not published. 
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the sides of the out are torn and have'a fibrous appéarance, as might 
be made by arather blunt gouge in dryish clay. Was tho flint in a 
different state when these arrows were made, snd hardoned afterwards ? 
Well, a few days ago, I came across a specimen most delicately 
marked in two places, ‘The mark is more than $ of an inch long and 
under a magnifying glass is most clear. 

“No. 1, looks like number of semicirenlar bands conical in section 
punched into the stone by some such instrument as this :—[Tdeal 
sketch of supposed instruments.) 

“That reprosented in No, 2 is most curious, 2 most porfect cones left 
{n tho contro of 2 intersecting circles panched into the flint. One cone 
hhas beon chipped on one side, ‘This was done by a ofroular punch or 
‘by two operations with the somicirénlar one for each cone. The ago 
of these imploments is I think proved by, Ist, thoir prosence in tho 
granitic and sandstone formations, and 2ndly by tho fracture of a num- 
‘ber of tho white bleachol ones, which in section, show a coro of th 
original coloured flint, with its bleached outer surface, Many of thoso 
Dloached thicknesses are fully % of an inch, 

«I have also shown one in Fig. B. ‘How long it takes to bleach flint 
fs of courso a mattor of doubt, but Sir Charles Lyell seems to think 
some 1000 years aro necossary at the surfnco of the earth and under 
tho influence of no extraordinary chemioal action, 

“T have made engniries amongst the natives tid Gonds, and can get 
not even atradition on the subject of these curiosities, They all 
pronounce them to be natural or ‘Khudé ne bandys,?” 

“Pho subject is one of considerable importance at the present stage of 
scientific enquiry, and connected with the discoveries of the fint imple- 
ments foand in the Engis and Neanderthal caves, tho valley of tho 
Somme, and in England, the two cases of specimens, (the first 
cover sont from India |) which Ihave sent home, will attract considerable 
attention and interest. 

«T have written to the Royal Asiatic Socfoty in Bombay on the sub- 
joct, but only a short note asking for information.” 

‘Mr. Blanford thought that the specimens exhibited did not admit of 
any decided inference as to their artifical charactor. ‘They wero 
certainly not arrow heads, bat bore near resemblance to ‘cores’ from 
‘which splinters had boon chippod off to serve either as arrow heads or 
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as mere cutting flakes. If so, they were, however, smaller than their 
Buropean homologues. The difficulty of accounting for the gouge- 
like facets of the specimens, which had led Lieutenant Swiney to 
suggest the use of some cutting implement, was one of very simple 
solution. Any flint or agate strack in « particular direction would. 
give similar facets, more or less regular according to the homogeneity 
of the stone, ‘The drawings which accompanied the paper did not 
appear to be exact representations of specimens, in all cases, at all 
‘events, and it was impossible to say how’ far they had been idealised, 
Tut some of the wedge-shaped forms represented, must be artificial» 
‘unless the imagination of the draughtsman had been exercised to a 
‘very great extent. ‘The marks noticed by Lieutenant Swiney, and 
which he had thought to be evidence of the use of a cutting instra- 
‘ment, appeared to Mr. Blanford so far as any opinion could be based 
on the sketohes, to be nataral marks, such as occurred not unirequently 
on agotes, westhered but not-water-wom, * 

sche following extracts from letters from Mr. 'T. F. Poppe, about 
the Antiquities of Gys, were read, and the photographs referred to 
exhibited. 

‘The President observed that Mr. Peppe had promised to send a set 
of these prints for the Society’s Album, together with a note more 
{ally descriptive of the remains shown in them. 

‘He took the opportunity of exhibiting 2 drawings, made by Mr. B. 
Armstrong, of Sgures in the Behar district. ‘The one was a colossal 
sitting figure of Buddha irom the Barabar Caves, the other that of an 
equally colossal Boer, which he found at a place called Parbotteepoor 
some 12 miles from Giriyek: the attitnde of the animal is very mach 
that of the inscribed Boar st Eran in entral India. 

Gya, 5th January, 1865. 

“Ieend you @ few photographs of some of the places mentioned 
dy Cunningham as worth photographing. I should like to complete 
the set in this district, but unfortunately most of the places are out of 
my district. 

‘There i, however, one temple here which has interested me much 
from its general resemblance to the one at Boodh Gya, and I am 
surprised that Comningham did not visit it; it isat Koch only 14 milos 
from Gya on the Dondugge road. 
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“This cave teraple is referred to in Mr. Martin's Eastern India, Vol. 
I. page 66, and a drawing given, but the photograph will show it was 
not a very correct one, He seems to think that the temple from its state 
of preservation, is not of a very early date, but I cannot help thinking 
that it is one of tho oldest temples in this district; it is built on the 
samo plan as the Bodh Gyaone,and the materials and finish correspond ; 
there is an arched chamber below ; above this is another chamber which 
gradually decreases to a point at the top of the building: the singular 
opening or doorway to tho upper story is not arched, but tapers to 
point, and tho wall abovo this is lightened by « recess in the inside on 
tho same principle, exactly like the temple at Boodh Gya, ‘There is; 
howover, a general want of the nsual accompaniments of a Buddhist 
‘tomple in or immediately round thetemple, bat there is a vast acoumala- 
tion of rubbish round it, and many may be buried under this aocumula- 
tion. A series of Pillars seems to have surrounded it, but not of the 
Buddhist type or ‘railing.’ Iam therefore inclined to think that this 
in ono of the oldest Hindoo temples, but built in Buddhist tims. T ean 
gather no authentic information reganling its erection, the people in 
tho village adjoining being perfectly ignorant. The Rajeh of Doo 
informed me, it was built by the same prince who built the temple at 
Oomga and the one at Deo, (I sond » photograph of the Oomge 
‘tomplo aryl the one at Deo is very much the same—) but this is mero 
conjecture on his part. T'also send a photograph of « singular stone 
{insorted in the Porch of the Koch temple, of theten avatars mentioned by 
‘Dr. Buchanan, ‘To the south of the templo there are extensive mounds of 
‘bricks and rubbish, out of which several large statnes have been dug. I 
sond photographs of the larger ones ; two of them have inscriptions as you 
will perceive from the photographs. I have copies of these, and if desi 
‘ble, could send them. ‘The larger figure is very fine, but unfortunately 
wants the head, but otherwise it is one of the finest pieces of sculpture 
Thave seen. 

“Taleo send a photographof a very singular stone which I found on the 
orders of a tank at Oomga on the Trunk rosd. It is of green serpentine 
‘and very old, with an almost illegible inscription, which is more distinet 
T think in the photograph than when looking at the original. Can you 
give me any idea of what it was intended to convey. The centre figure 
4s a Boodh I think, but the hand with a lotus in the palm, and the sun, 
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and moon aro evidently emblematical. I found another at the same place, 
Dut not so large or so well preserved. I was told that they marked the 
Durialplace of a jogee’ or ‘mubant,” and Taminclined to think this ear 
the truth, but in that case it would be that of Buddhist—the Sanyésios 
have generally a stone with a peculiar mark scratched on it put up 
‘when they are buried thas. 

“T find that Major Kittoe visited and deseribed the temple at Oomga. 
‘T found the inseription he refers to inside the temple: it is a very long 
‘ono and in good preservation, and hs, I believe, been translated. I 
found his paper in the XVI Vol. of the Society's Journal ; in the same 
‘ol. he refers to the temple at Koch but does nat seem to have visited it.” 

Gya, 22nd March, 1865. 

“I have found-ont » great many interesting works in this district 
which have not been notived before, and hve taken photographs of 
‘the more interesting: statues, Ge. which I will send with the notes 
Timade dt the time. Dhave also some inscriptions which I think from 
‘their age and locality may’ prove interesting. 

© With regard to the magnesinm light there is nothing in this district 
which is worth photographing by that means. ‘The caves at Burabur are 
quite plain, polished granite inside, so there is nothing that would 
show in a photograph. Where is the wire procurable ? 

“Yes, the stone is not sorpentine, but a spocies of green potstone. 
J found another fragment and was then enabled to break it, and then 
saw what it was. If you fail in reading the inscription I will got an 
impression in clay and send 

“(This district is very rich in antiquities, and I find old Buddhist 
statues in fragments, all over the country ; mostly imperfect, but some 
of them very unique. 

“T should very much like to know if Cunningham visited Koch, and 
what he thinks of the probable age of the temple. Mr. Horne, of 
‘Benares, says. it is Buddhist! If so, the statues &e, sre not, but the 
‘older ones may have been removed or destroyed.” 

‘The following communication from Lieutenant R. C. Beavan, 
giving a further account of the ruins of Budhpore was read. 

The following notes were made during a recent visit to the ruins at 
‘the village of Badhpore, in Pergunneh Mauubhoom, District. Maun- 
bhoom; 
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“ Budhpore is a small village situated on the banks of the Cosye 
river, and between it and the Parasa hills, the highest point of which 
forms a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. Long. B. 86°. 48'. 
Lat. N. 29°. 07'. ‘The greater portion of the ruins, comprising’ pro- 
‘ably the remains of some four temples, are close to the village on the 
North Hast side of it; and at « short distance from them, and farther 
still from the village is a largo tank, the largest fn fact that I havo 
seen for some miles in this direction. 

“Am annual mela or fair is held. st Budhpore during the Ohnrruck 
Poojah festival, to which, amongst other things, are brought, I undor- 
stand, numbers of young birds for sale, chiefly the Shama, Kittacincla 
macroura, Gmel—and young parrakeets, Paleornis rosa, Bodd.—I 
imagine that it is from these fairs, which appear to be usual in miny 
laces in the district at this particular festival, many of those binds are 
collected which eventually find their way for sale to Caleutte—and are 
suid to come from the Rajmehal hills. 

“Besides the main ruins, there are several carved slabs seat- 
tered about in different places, which I propose attempting to de- 
scribe in detail. ‘To begin with the chief rains, which are now 
crowned by a modem Hindoo temple, not more than 12 or 14 years 
ld according to my informant’s account, and which is built on a rising 
mound formed of the stones and debris of the largest of the four 
‘original temples. ‘Tho old temples wero built apparently of nothing 
‘but hewn stones,many of which appear to have boon elegantly earvod 
{nto mouldings for corners, de. The modern structure is of brick, and in 
hhonor of the approaching festival was being whitewashed at the time 
‘of my visit, 

“Tn front of it, the remains of two old archways and en entrance 
court are still standing—and within a stone's throw about « third of a 
small sqnare-looking building, evidently meant to flank the entrance to 
the old temple, This is to the left hand on approaching the temple; 
‘4 heap of ruins to the right marks the site of similar “lodge.” 
‘Between the two was evidently arsised causeway, of which some steps 
and a hexagonal pillar or two, still and. ‘The object of these pillars 
which are about 5 ft. high and a foot indiameter, each out out of one 
lock of stone, I cannot imagine. The tops of the two ancient arch- 
‘ways are each formed of one or two very large slabs of stone which 
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from semicircles ent out of each end—would shew that the old doors 
were swung on them.. The gateways are not large enough to admit 
cat. 

“Jn the pathway in front of the temple lies a peculiar looking carved 
stone with four handles said to have formed the top of the old temple. 
Thave great pleasure in enclosing a beautifal sketch of it made ky my 
friond Mr. Jackson, of the Survey. Its weight was so great that two 
‘men could not lift it. 

“A. fow yards in front of the temple, stones of every conceiv- 
able shape and size are scattered about; all, however, carefully 
‘hewn and some ent into patterns. Some five or six large carved 
stone slabs lie here, three or four are placed upright in a row, some 
half buried ; and one or two lie flat on the ground. No. 1 is a large slab, 
in this latter position : it consists of a figure of an animal, half horse 
Ihalf elephant ; s drawn sword is in his right hand, his left is holding 
‘the reins, and in the right band comer is what I take to be meant for 
a bow. “Surmounting the figure and in relief, is the figure of a cou- 
‘chant lion, and below it is an inscription almost defnced 

“No, 2 is an upright slab about 6 feet high. On it are two figures, 
the upper one is like the figure in No. 1, on horseback with a drawn 
sword in the right hand ; below is the figure of a man ranning on foot, 
4 sword in the right hand and a drawn bow in the left. 

‘Three more upright slabs contain figares almost exactly similar to 
the lower part of No. 2. 

«Half buried in a small pool of water and rubbish to the right hand 
side as you enter the village, and some hundred yards from the temple, 
are three more slabs, partly upright; the igares on all three are similar 
to the upper figure of No. I, but perhaps execated better. The 
couchant lion (in relief) on all three wants its head, which has evident- 
ly not met with fair play. On one slab even the detail of shewing 
‘he stirrup iron of the mounted figure is not neglected.” 

A letter was received irom the Government of India forwarding a note 
by Major R. Quseley on a kind of peat found in the Pertabgarh district 
. in Oudh together with a report on the peat by A. Tween, Hsq. assistant 
in chiarge of the Geological Survey office, 
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‘The following is Major Ouseley’s note,— 

Dated 81st January, 1865, 

“In September 1864, I first heard of this mud ; I got specimens of 
‘tin October ; I sent some to the Commissioner (Currie) of the division 
early in November; I sent some to the Chief Commissioner in Novem- 
ber, and to the Exhibition in December, under the name of pest. ‘The 
Chief Commissioner said it was an interesting discovery, and he had 
made it over to Bonavia for report. Some of the fuel was burned before 
the Financial Commissioner and King early in December. Bonavia 
said the article was practically useless for fuel, as it would not flame 
under a Dlow-pipe. Every one who saw it said it was not peat, 
‘but no ono can say what it is. Ihave called it an argillaceous shale, 
highly bituminized, and it appears to me to be composed of argil, 
carbon and silica, Ihave written three letters containing the fullest 
information I could gather on the subject to the Secretary, Chict 
‘Commissioner, since the 17th instant. ‘The points to be determined 
fro: is this fuel so superior to wood as to render its consumption at 
remunerttive price practicable, and can it be found in sufficient quan- 
tities in this country, to render its discovery of any use. ‘The natives 
have always known of its existence and that it smoulders, I acount 
for this by observing that in a common native chula, or on the ground 
{in small quantities, it does not flame ; it requires to be built up or put 
upon bars like an English fireplace, with a chimney or something that 
‘will draw it, before it will burn (in small quantities) ike coal—of course 
« large dry heap in the open air, lighted from below, will blaze freely 
‘enough, The natives say that in former ages god-like people used to 
offer enormous sacrifices (home) of ghee and grain, and this is the 
reason they make no kind of use of it. 

Near the village of ‘Kundhowlee,’ Pergunnah ‘Dheengwas,’ Teh- 
see] ‘Behar,’ District ‘Pertabgurh’ in Oudh is a jheel or swamp of 
shout 12 acres, in which is foand a mud, which, according to mative ac- 
counts, smoulders like wood. I visited this swamp in November 1864, 
nd found it, owing to the failure of the rains, quite dry. After digging 
in this swamp to a depth of from 9 to 12 feet a layer of something like 
ashes is found, which is from one foot to « foot and a half thick, below 
‘this comes a layer of black mud from one foot to five feet thick; this, 
when put on a fire in a damp state, smoulders away ; when ary, it burns 
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like cosl. Below this mud comes sand ; to what depth it is impossible 
to say, without sinking a well, or the aid of a boring instrament. 
Tn some of these wells water is reached close to the surface ; in 
others below the black mud, which, however, is always found in a 
amp soft. state—on the high banks on both sides of the swamp, water 
‘and sand are found close to the suriace. That the mud is a species of 
fuel there can be no doubt, and I have ascertained that it is met. with 
in other swamps in this district. Mr. Taylor, Locomotive Foreman at 
Cawnpore tried 2$ mands of fuel against 2 maunds of wood. From 
the fuel he got 40 tbs. of steam for 1h. 10 min., and from the wood 
40 Whe. of steam for 1h. 18 min. He gave it as his opinion, that the 
fuel would do very well for the use of Locomotives, An Engine 
‘Driver on the line sai, he thought the fuel superior to wood. In bulk I 
should think that two maunds of fuel would go to one maund of wood. 
‘The cost would not I think be more then 8 annas a maund, but, this 
an only be determined by working on a large scale. I extracted from 
the. nel what I fancy must be coal tar, and Itried some of the fuel 
charred in « native blacksmith’s furnace, and found that it heated iron 
suficiently for beating out, but not for welding. ‘The fuel leaves 
touch ash, just like mud, and it strikes me that this might be useful 
for manure. In the centre of the fuel I have found bits of decayed 
‘wood, and in one a bit of bone. Some of the fuel is much freer from 
mud than other portions of it, but the carbon and the mnd appear to be 
0 completely intermixed, that I fear noamount of charring would eve? 
separate them, Four-fiths of the weight of the fuel is lost in the 
rere process of drying in the sun. I forward specimens of the fuel 
sun-dried, charred by. the native process for making charcoal, and of 
the oil extracted from the fuel, which I have called Coal Tar.”” 
‘The following is Mr. Tween's report. 
Dated, March 20:h, 1865. 
Tn the absence from Calcutta of Mr. T. Oldham, the Superin- 
tendent, Geological Survey of India, I am instracted to acknowledge. 
‘tho recsipt of your demi-offcial letter without date, and of the speci- 
smons referred to therein, with Capt. Onseley’s letter relating to them, 
“The epecimens forwarded are of an impure and imperfect peat, which 
seppears to have resulted from the continued deposition of vegetable 
‘matter mixed with mad, at the bottom of a jheel or marsh : the presence 
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of fine sandy particles and of minute scales of mica shew that this has 
‘been its origin. 
“As a fuel, the material is of very slight value. It yielded to assay 
the following. 
Fixed Carbon, . 
Volatile matter, 


16.5 
. 48.0 





(08.8 water.) 


Ash, 855 





“The fixed carbon, which may be taken as the index of the relative 
value of fuel for heating purposes is not jth of the whole, while the 
ash, perfectly useless for the parpose of a fuel, amounted to more than 
‘one-third, It can be used as a fuel doubtless, and for ordinary domestio 
porpotes mixed with wood, it would give a steadiness and permanenca 
of heating power, which wood alone could not. Bat for general pur- 
poses, it may be pronounced next to useless as a fuel. 

As a manure, it would doubtless be useful to mix with poor thirsty 
sendy soils, in which there is a deficiency of humus or of vegetable 
matter, bat it would be of little use as mixed with soils of ordinary 
character and richness, For garden purposes it would be useful. 

‘There is no question that an oily extract ould be obtained by dis 
tillation, but the amount of this would never be sufficient practioaly, 
to pay for its extraction. 

“T am also instructed to stato that in all probability, Captain Onsoley 
will find that this deposit is by no means so extensive as he appears 
to suppose, and that he will most likely find, on further investigation, 
‘that jt is limited by the area of the jhecl from which it has been 
derived, and that even over that area it will be found to be irregularly 
distributed. 

Capt. Onseley's letter in question is returned, a note having been 
‘made of the locality where the specimens were obtained. 

“The decomposing wood subsequently sent is londed with moisture, 
and would therefore require several days’ exposure to a dry atmosphere 
‘before it could be used as fuel. It contains besides a large quantity of 
earthy impurity. ‘The tooth and portions of bone shall be given to 
Mr. Oldham on his return.” 
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A letter from C. P. Caspersz, Bsq., Commissioner of the Sunder- 
buns with an enclosure from Babu Sib Chunder Mallick, announcing 
the discovery of inscribed stones in the Sunderbun Lot 211, was read. 

‘The following letter from Archdeacon Pratt to the President, was 
reed. 

‘The President explained that his object in bringing forward this 
letter was to give the Society the benefit of the writer's own resumd of 
the whole series of his papers, some of which had been published by the 
Royal Society. ‘The 5th and ast of the series would appear, he hoped, 
in the Society's Journal in the course of the present month. 

Caleutta, March 9th, 1865. 

Mx pean Mn. Gnove,—After our conversation last night, it strikes 
‘me that it will not be amiss if I put in writing in a few words what is 
the object of my last (and fith) paper, laid before the Royal Society, 
‘on Local Attraction for your information as President of the Asiatic 

‘There are two main problems to be solved by Great Trigonometrical 
‘Surveys, (1) the very accurate mspping of the countries to which they 
appertain, (2) the determination of the average form of the earth with 
great nicety. ‘The instruments used in the Survey operations are 
adjusted by the plumb-line, and therefore any derangement in the 
plumb-line by Local Attraction, (that is, by irregular attraction at the 
place where the plamb-line is), affects the Survey operations and the 
results deduced from them. 

In my first paper, I showed that the Himalaya mountains have a 
‘great effect on the plumb-line in the plains of India. In my second, 
‘that the Ocean, south of Indis, by deficiency of matter, has also a 
‘great effect on the position of the plumb-line. In my third paper I 
showed that slight variations of density in the materials of the crust of 
‘the earth, such as no doubt exist, have also considerable effect on 
the plumb-line—but the exact amount cannot be found, because’ we 
cannot survey the materials of the crust, as we can measyre the height 
and form of the mountains or the depth and boundaries of the ocean. 
‘Theresult of these three papers was, that there were causes of consider- 
able derangement in existence, but their aggregate effect could not be 
found, because thst part which arises from variation of density in the 
crust, camnot be found. 
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In my fourth paper, I showed what effect these deflections in 
the plumb-line would have in the first of the two problems which 
Surveys have to solve—viz. mapping country, and the result was, 
‘that the relative position of places in a country could be determined 
by the Survey with accuracy, but the precise position of the map on 
the globe could not be found : this would depend upon the unknown 
deflection of the plumb-line at the particular station from which the 
Survey operations began. This is the result you said last night you 
announced when you were before President. 

In my fifth paper, (on which my letter which is about to be published 
‘was written,) I show what the effect of the deflection is upon the 
‘second of the two problems, viz. the accurate determination of the 
average form of the earth. ‘This paper consists of three parts, (1) I 
show that the amount of uncertainty introduced into the problem of the 
figure by local attraction is very considerable. (2) By making a very 
probable hypothesis, I show that this uncertainty may be altogether 
removed. (8) I gather some speculative results regarding the consti- 
tution of the earth's erast, 

‘Thus you see that while the result announced on the former occasion 
was final in the one problem, the result now announced is final in 
the other.” 

‘A letter from Dr. B. Simpson, intimating his desire to withdraw 
from the Society, was recorded. 

‘The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
alloted for and elected ordinary members. 

©. W, Villiers Bradford, Esq. 

Lieutenant J. Waterhouse. 

©. Davies, Esq. 

‘The Rev. ©. H. A. Dall was also balloted for and elected an Associate 
‘member. 

‘The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary members 
at the next meeting. 

Raja Joykissen Doss Bahadur, Deputy Collector and Magistrate, 
Allyghur, proposed by Syad Ahmad Khan Bahadur, seconded by the 
President. 

‘Toseph Agabeg, Esq., proposed by Capt. W.N. Lees, seconded by 
‘the President. 
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Lieutenant ‘T. H. Lewin, Chittagong, proposed by the President, 
seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Babu Serodaprosanno Mookerjee, zemindar, Gobordanga, Baraset, 
proposed by Babu Gour Doss Bysack, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

A. H. Giles, Esq., Assistant Superintendent of Police, Khoolna, 
proposed by Baba Gourdoss Bysack, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

‘The Council reported that they had appointed Whitly Stokes, Eaq., 
a member of their body vice Colonel H. L. Thuillier who has leit, 
India; also that they had appointed Lieutenant-Colonel J.T. Walker 
‘a member of the Statistical and Meteorological Committees. 

‘They also reported that, during Mr. Blaniord’s absence from Caloutta, 
for the greater part of the present month, they had appointed Dr. J. 
Anderson and Bébu Réjendraléla Mitra to conduct the business of the 
Secretary to the Society. 

‘The receipt of the following Papers was announced. 

‘1. From Gol. J: 'T. Walker, “Notes on Central Asia” being a 
translation by Mr-R. Michel of M. Semenot’s preface to the 2nd Vol, 
of Ritter’s “ Brdkunde von Asien.” 

2. From J. Beames, Esq., » paper entitled “ Outlines of a Plea for 
the Arabic Element in official Hindustani.” 

8. From Capt. H. H. Godwin Austen, F. R. G. 8., “Notes on the 
‘Sandstone formation, és. near Baxa Fort, Bhootah Dooars.” 

4. From C. Home, Esq,, “Notes on Boodh Gya.” 

‘The Secretary read Capt. Godwin Austen's paper of which the 
following is an abstract. 

‘Buxa Fort is situated at a height of 2,400 ft, near the foot of the 
firnt range of hills, that rise above it on the north to 6,000 ft. above 
the sea, this ridge being the continuation of the western watershed of 
the Trinchu, ‘The rock of the range is well stratified gneiss. ‘The 
plateau on which the fort of Buxa stands, is composed of talus and 
debris from the hill above, and is situated in a valley formed by 
spurs from the northern ridge. ‘The easter of these is of gneiss, but 
‘the western is composed of coarse micaceons sandstones dipping at 
schigh angle towards the north. The ridges to the west are all of the 
same formation, but do not extend much higher than 8,000 ft. In 
‘these sandstones occurs lignite, in lamps and strings, some shew- 
ing the woody structure well and splitting in the direction of the 
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fibre. No fossils were found, and the search for leaves which might 
indicate the nature of the vegetation that had produced the lignite, was 
‘unsuccessful. The author was equally unsuccessful in finding any 
regular bands of lignite. 

‘The outerop of the sandstones was covered with what sppoared at 
first to be an unstratified talus, but when a section was obtained, it was 
found to be horizontally bedded, and therefore quite unconformable on 
‘the sandstones, About 150 feet of the surface beds were exposed in 
nection. ‘They were composed of sandy clay and semi-angular gravel 
with scattered, partly water-worn masses of rock, some of largo size. 
‘The plateau of Buxa is probably in highest level of the horizontally 
stratified gravels. 

‘Mr. Blanford remarked that the beds containing the lignite 
appeared to be similar to those long gince described by Mr. Oole- 
rook in the Ist volume of the Trans. Geological Society, as form. 
ing tho banks of tho Teista whero that river debouches from the 
hills, ‘There also they contain lignite, their dip and position are 
similar, and the leaves which were there found prove them to be of 
Tertiary date. Tt seemed probable that they were of the same ago as 
those containing the Cherra Coal, but the identity had not yet been 
traced out. ‘The horizontal beds mentioned by Capt. Godwin Austen 
‘as resting unconformably on the sandstones, were probably identical 
‘with those mentioned by Dr. Hooker at the base of the Sikkim hills, 
and which, as Dr. Hooker-had suggested, seemed to form the littoral 
deposits of the formation, which filled the greater part of the Gangetic 
valley, and was known to the Geological Surveyors as tho old alluvium, 
‘This appeared to be continuous with the red sandy deposits which 
‘covered the older rocks in Beerbhoom, and with the lateritie deposite 
generally around the delta, Mr. Blanford concurred with Dr. Hooker 
in regarding it as a marine formation, and indeed judging from its 
‘physical position and great extent, it could hardly be otherwise, although 
no fossils had hitherto been found in it, unless some discovered by Mr, 
Colebrooke in the banks of the Brahmaputra at the corner of the 
Garrow hills should be from this formation. ‘The great elevation of tho 
deposits on which Buxa stood, was, however, very interesting, 
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At a mecting of the Society held on the 7th instant, 

A. Grote, Esq., President, in the chair, 

‘The proceedings of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

‘Tho following presentations were announced — 

1, From Lieut. R. ©. Beavan, skins of two specimens of Lepus 
ruficaudatus, Geofiroy ; one of Canis aureus ; and one of L Oynalopen 
Bengalensis, 

2. From Capt. H. H. Godwin Austen, three books of sacred 
writings in Tibetan, taken in the monastery of Ohamoorchi, Bhootan ; 
‘a printing block with the muntra ‘Om mani padme hum;’ a Bhootan 
standard taken at Chamoorchi ; two old matchlocks; » quiver and 
‘arrows; long ladle of iron and brass used for filling the cups of watery 
&6,, in front of the idols in the monastery ; two human thigh bones 
‘usod as trumpets; a copper telescope trumpet ; specimens of lignite 
from Buxa; specimens of earth of » dark colour found on the 
Basera river in thick beds; a primitive musical instrument made 
‘of Bamboo, used hy the Michis of the Dooars; and a wooden ritual 
instrument with gilt Tibetan characters. 

‘The following extract from Capt. Austen’s letter, referring to the 
‘ritnal instrument, was read. 

Tks name I do not know, or in what service it may be used. Mr. 
Taeschke would no doubt know all about it. Please add these things 
to the mnseum for me. One of the books appears a very good one, as 
it has been all written by hand: I have taken especial care that the 
leaves show not be disturbed since I took them off the shelves they 
laid on.” 
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8. From Moalavi Abdul Lateef Khan Bohadur, several copies of 
Reports of the Proceedings of the Muhammadan Literary Society of 
Caloutta. 

4, From the Hon'ble W. Muir, a copy of his “ Life of Mohammad» 
in 4 vols. 

5, From Babu Rijendraléla Mitra on the part of Babu Gourdoss 
Bysack, a meteorite which fell st Gopalpur near Bagerhaut in the 
district of Jessore, on the 28rd May last. 

‘The following note accotupanied the donstion. 

“ Hero is a magnificent catch for your Society. It is nothing short of 
an acrolite over 8fts. and a half in weight, and perfect in every respect. 
Tis ash gray colour, speckled with black, its vitrified black crust, and 
its hah grating friable textare will convince you of its being a 
veritable comer from another world, even if you should have no faith 
4n the enclosed. depositions made before me. You will at once per- 
‘ceive thet. in chamcter it, differs very little from the Shalka and 
‘Dhurrumssla meteorites, though somewhat harder* than the stone which 
‘was lately sent to the Society by the Hon’ble Mr. Beadon from Dacca. 
‘The edges and angles of the stone are so sharp that it is evident it 
could not have been in a fused or semi-fused state when it travelled 
throngh the air, snd yet two of the faces have such thin and 
imperfectly formed crusts, that I think the stone must have broken 
4n the air above our atmosphere, and the crust on those sides subse- 
‘quently formed. On the upper surface, there is s carious impression 
very like that of « feline paw. You must nt, however, infer from 
it, that the pet eat of Gynthia had jumped out of her lap, and fallen 
‘on the stone while yet it was soft. Mr. Oldham will, T am sure, assign 
a better cause for it.” 

‘The following are the depositions, taken by Bébu Gour Doss Bysack, 
which accompanied his letter. 

« Bakstooddin Shaikh of Gopalpur, Perganna Selimabad, deposed :— 
“On Tuesday last (28rd May) at about 4 dundo in the evening 
Ge. about 6 o'dock v. x.) Thad been to the field to fetch home my 
cattle. It was very cloudy at the time. The clouds were particu- 
arly dense to the south. All of a sudden a hissing sound (Hi 2) was 
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Jheard from sonth-east corner, and something dark fell on the ground 
about 5 or 6 nols (about 83 feet) off from the place where I was 
standing. Iapproached the spot, and found that there was a hole 
fn the ground, I took up the peg (loree) to which the cow was tied, 
‘and put it into the hole, It touched something in the bottom of the 
hhole which sounded like 471 (vitrifiod brick). I called Alef to s00 
it, It came in an oblique direction from the south side where the 
cloud was the thickest, Alef came and saw the hole, ‘The cow had 
‘seampored off, just as the stone foll about 2 cubits from the spot where 
‘tho oow was, but it did not hurt her. I alone saw the fall, It did 
not fall in a perpendicular line, ‘There are trees at the place, but 
none were injured : tho sound was like that made by the flight of a 
valture or soveral vultures. I saw something dark falling on the 
earth. ‘There was no smoke, no light, nor any smell. I can't describe 
further; no other sound nor any roaring of the cloud was perceptible 
Defore the fall. I believe except Alef and myself there was none else 
on the Rola (Geld) at the time. Alef was about 5 or 6 russes off 
when it fell. We picked up the stone; it had buried itself about 
17 or 18 ungoolees (about 15 inches) deop under the ground. The 
hole was 7 or 8 ungoolees wide at the mouth, but it was not straight, 
Dut alittle inclined to one side. ‘The stone was not visible from 
shove the hole, I could feel it by the stick. When wo picked i 
np, it was warm, not very hot. Ipicked it up after it had been in. 
tho hole about 1 dundo, or the time oocapied by walking 11 russees 
(GAO yards) for a Khunta, which had to be brought from a neighbours 
ing house before we could dig it out.’ 

“ Alef Shaikh deposed ; ‘I was returning home from my ihet, I heard 
the noigo; it was not like thunder but like a loud hiss (#1); thero 
was no light; I did not seo the fall, as T was 4 or 5 russces off; I was 
lone; I was proceeding from the Khe. Bakher brought « Khonta 
from a Gristo's honse ; we dug it up and sew it was stone; I handed it 
to Bakerooddin, Ho kept it in a now earthen pot (haree) as some- 
thing extraordinary. We did not make poojah to it, we knew not 
shat it was, but as Hindus have soveral idols, we thought it must 
be one of them. Almost all Hindu idols are of stone, and it re- 
sombles them. Tho report of its fall spread around, and many people 
came to look at it, sometimes 5 or 6, 10 or 12 from the neighbourhood. 
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Gopalpur is the zemindaree of Parvati Churn Roy. ‘The sun was 
not visible at the time; it was clondy, but not very dark; there was 
no lightning or thunder. It did not rain at the time, it rained in the 
forenoon : the wind was not high, it was ummal. Ido not recollect 
whether it rained at night after the fall: we did not see the moon that 
night Isee the comers of the stone chipped off. I can't say how 
that occurred. Tt may be by the striking of the Hionta while 
digging. Tt sounded or I elt it like a arm (vitrified brick)? 

“Fella Khan deposed :-—‘I was at Bagerhét that day, when I re- 
tnmed home, I heard all the particulars from my brother. Next mom- 
ing, I went to see the stone. 

“Joker Shaik;—‘I am a neighbour. On my return home T heard 
‘the partionlars, and saw the stone.”” 

‘The President proposed that the special thanks of the meeting be 
ted to-Béba Gour Doss Bysack for the above highly important 
donation. 

‘Mr. Blanford had much pleasure in. seconding the President's pro: 
position. ‘The Society were grestly indebted to Bébu Gour Doss 
Bysack, not only for the stone, which was in itself « valuable soquisi- 
tion to the Museum, but also for the care and intelligence with which 
hho had collected information respecting its fall, and had thus seized 
‘an opportunity of recording a phenomenon of very high interest, and 
‘one which but rarely presents itself under equally favourable circum 
stances for observation. The stone was nearly perfect, having lost 
‘only a few chips at the edges, and there were some peculiarities on the 
exterior, which Mr. Blanford did not remember to have been noticed 
on any stone with which he was acquainted. He referred especially 
to the fluted markings on one of the faces, the cause of which would 
be an interesting subject for investigation. ‘The pitted marks observed 
‘on another face, and noticed by Babu Gour Doss Bysack in his letter 
recalled the shallower marks of a similar character on the face of the 
Pamnallee meteorite. ‘The two appearances might possibly be due to 
‘the same cause, viz. the unequal erosion of the stone by the friction of 
the atmosphere on parts differing in fusibility and hardness, but this 
‘could merely be offered as a suggestion.* 


+ Op re-cramination, I am entirely confirmed in this idea,” The deep pits 
‘and grooving of the stone os well as the siriation radiating from the pits, are I 
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‘Read the following extract from a letter from Col. Walker on that 
port of Persia over which the telegraph passes. 

“Lieut, St. John of the Royal Engineers, writes to me to the fol- 
owing effect from Persia, where he is at present employed on the line 
of the telegraph. 

“(A country more easy to get a rough but correct map of, Toannot 
imagine. ‘The hills are well marked, and run in parallel chains, with 
Jovel vallies from two to ten miles wide between them. ‘Tho atmos- 
phere is exquisitely clear for nine months in the year, and the hills 
tolerably easy of ascent, Their height varies from 9 or 4,000 fect 
near the Sea, to 15,000 or 16,000, the latter being I think not an over- 
estimate of a chain Isaw with at least 8,000 foot [of snow 7] on it, at 
tho end of August. ‘The heights have been much under-estimated by 
travellers. Shiraz is nearly 5,000 feet above the sea, and the passes 
‘between it and Kazeroon 8,000. ‘The rise of the country as it were in 
stops, from valley to valley to the table land, may have led to this 
error. 

«©A theodolite, I fear, we shall hardly be able to uso, from the exces- 
sive jealousy and suspicion of the Persians, who would say at once that, 
‘wo were either prospecting a road to invade Persia, or searching for 
‘gold; the latter perhaps being the most dangerous suspicion to excite. 
Goxtant work in camp they do not object to, putting it down as 
astrology, for which they have a great respect. The popular idea 
about my own observations was, I know, that I was engaged either 
in an attempt to ascertain the period of the next earthquake, or when 
the line of telegraph would be finished.’ ” 

‘Tho following extract from a letter from Major-General A. Cunning- 
hham was also read. 

“Tho principal places that I visited daring the past soason were 
Bairit, Ajmor, Gwalior, Khajuraho and Mahobs. 

“ At Bairat there are no remains of any interest, but the spot from 
whence the Asoka inscription, now in the Muscum, was obtained, is 
still called Bijak, or “the inscription stone.” It is the sito of a 
‘think, without doubt due to erosion by atmospheri fiction. Something similar 
‘appears on the Durala stone in tho British Museum, figured by Prof. Maskelyno 


Invtho Phil. Mag. th Ser. No. 170 for Juno, 1863. “PIX. A fuller notico 
‘with figures will shortly be laid before the Bocieis —H. ¥. B. 
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Buddhist monastery, on the top of hill, to the south of the town, 
Bairdt, howovor, is interosting as one of the earliest places ovcupied by 
the Muhammadans, It is tho Bardna, or Barina, or Nandna, of Abu 
Rihin, tho capital of Karedt, and the Pdrydtra of Hwen Thsang, 
‘After the captaro of the place, Mahmud Ghnznavi was shown an i 
scription on stone which was said to be 40,000 years old. I think it 
highly probable that the inscription now in the museum is the very 
cone that was then shown to the Muhammadan conqueror. 

“At Ajmor Iwas delighted with tho Groat Mosque, which is tho 
most perfeot specimen now existing of tho earliest Mubammadan 
architecture of India, I found a dated inscription, inserted in the 
ack wall, which is incomplete, and cannot therefore belong to its 
tprosont position. But it no doubt belongs to the mosque, The date 
is A. H. 596, or only seven years later than tho Great Mosque of 
Kutb-ulIslam st Delhi. ‘The seven great arches of the screen wall 
forming the front of the masjid are still standing, and form a most 
noble entrance ; but the most curious and interesting part of the mosque 
isa pair of small minars on the very top of the wall over the contre 
arch, Theso aro Mésinahs, or towers for the Muazein to call the 
people to prayer, and they are fiutod with alternately angular and 
round flutes like the great Kut minar at Delhi, Like it also they 
havo bands of inscriptions, giving the namo and titles of Altamish, 
and of the Khalif Naser, Amir-u-Muminin, ‘The mosque is ranch 
lager than that of Delhi was originally before its enlargement by 
Altamish, ‘ho difference can be est appreciated by the difference in 
‘the thicknoss of the grout screen wall, that of Delhi being 8 feet thiok, 
hilo that of Ajmer is no less than 11} feet thick, ‘Tho eolonnados 
of Hinde pillars do not form, as Tod states, a Jain temple, but aro 
male up of the spoils of many Hindn temples, which, to judge from 
‘the fow romaining figures, wore certainly Brahmanical, 

“At Gwalior I made measurements of all the temples. ‘The great 
temple, which has always been called “tho Jain temple” appears to 
me to be a Brahmanical building. It is literally covered with Brah- 
manical figares, and I could not find a single Jain sculpture, Ibeliove 
it to have been a tomple of Vishnu, So also was the lofty temple, 
ow called the Zeli-mandar, but this was afterwards taken possession 
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of by the followers of Mahadeo, who made a new entrance, and 
established a Tingam in the centre of the building. 

“At Khajurdho I meamared all the pinepa temple, which perhaps 
form the most wonderfal and magnificent group of Hinda remains in 
Upper India, On one of these temples I counted upwards of eight 
Tnundred statues of half life size, and eight elephant statues of tho 
samo dimensions. But the most wonderful part of the principal 
temples is, that the sanctum is a temple of itsolf inside the great 
temple, and is just as thickly studded with sculpture. At Khajurtho 
there aro upwards of 20 temples still standing, and the remains of at 
Joast as many more t 

“ At Mahoba I measured the temples, and searched the rains carefully 
for inseriptions. I found two or three new ones which haa escaped 
samy search in 1843 and again in 1850. One is the well known Bud- 
hist profession of faith, in characters as late as A.D. 1000. A 
imperfect, gives the Ohandel genealogy 
from Raja Dhdnga to Kiriti Varmma, the king before whom the 
Prabodha Chandrodaya was performed. Gauda Deva, the son of 
Dhinga, is the Nanda-Ray of Perishta who conquered Kanoj in 
A.D. 1021. 

“ T have copies of tho throe great inscriptions at Khajurtho, of which 
cone only has been translated by Sutherland, who misread the date; 
which is Samvat 1056, or A. D. 999, I willeend my handel inscrip- 
tions down to you as soon as I have got them arranged.” 

‘The Council reported that they had appointed Hon'ble G. Camp- 
bell a member of the Statist, Committee. 

‘Tho following gentlemen duly proposed at the last meeting were 
‘alloted for and elected ordinary members :— 








Raja Joykisson Doss Bahadur, 
Joseph Agabeg, Esq. 

Lieut. . H. Lewin. 

Babu Sarodaprosonno Mookerjes. 
A. H. Giles, Esq. 


‘The following gontlemen were named for ballot as ordinary membera 
‘at the next meeting — 
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‘, W. H, Tolbort, Bsq., ©. 8, Mozufferghnr, proposed by Dr. 'T, 
Anderson, seconded by Mr. H. F, Blanford, 

Major J. Morland proposed by J. Geoghegan, Bsy., seconded by 
Mr, HB. Blanford, 

Liout. W. 0. Ransden, 80th P. N. 1, Julpygorie, proposed by Capt, 
HH. G. Austen, soconded by Mr, Heoley. 

‘Dr. 0. F, Tonnorre proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by Bébu Rijen- 
draléla Mitra, 

Dr. Faweus proposod by Capt. Lees, seconded by Mr, Grote, 

Dr. David Boyos Smith proposed by Dx. J, Fayrer, scoonded by 
Mr. H. F, Blanford. 

‘The receipt of the following eommuniontions was announced :-— 

1. From Biba Gopeenath Son, abstracts of the Meteorological 
Observations kept at the Surveyor Genoral’s Otc, for the month of 
‘Bebrnary last. 

2, Brom Professor Buhler, through W. Stoke’, Bsq, a translation 
‘of the part of the Vyévahéra Mayéiha relating to ordeals, 

Capt. Loos read a letter from Dr. Sprenger prefaced by the follow- 
‘ng remarks, 

“Te will be in the recollection of some hero prosent this evening, that, 
in the yoar 1854, I oditod, in the Bibliotheca Indica, a history of tho 
‘Mobommadan conquests in Syria, undor the successors of Mohammad, 
hy a very early writor named Abu Isma'ilal-Azti, ‘The single MS, 
‘upon which this toxt was founded, was ld, worm-eaten, and dilapidated, 
Ihut it was belioved to bo unique, It was found by the learned Dr. 
Aloys Sprenger of Caloutta at Delhi, in 1850, as ho was rummaging 
‘qmong the remnants of a library belonging to an old spiritual tencher 
of the Inst of the Groat Moguls, ‘to the publication of this 
‘work, this interesting period of Mohammadan history was known to 
the European reader solely through tho medfum of the book ascribed 
to the well-known Arabian author Wagidy, and onco belioved to be 
genuine, but which is now commonly called tho peoudo-Wagidy. 
On this work the simple Ocktey based his history of the Saracens, and 
it was Ockloy's history which furnishod the distinguishod American, 
‘Washington Irving with the substanco of the stirring narrative bo 
hhas given us of the Moslim conquests of Syris, under tho title of the 
“Successors of Mohammad,” Considering tho great importance of 
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these early conquests for the elucidation and illustration of the march 
‘of Jslam in its progress westward, and tho period at which this history 
‘was supposed to be written, I am surprised that it did not. sooner 
attract some attention, But it scoms to have remained unnoticed, 
until Professor D. B. Haneberg of Munich in 1860 compared it with 
‘the pseudo-Wagidy, in a memoire entitled “Erirterungen tier Preuilo- 
Wakiali's Geschichte der Eroberung Syriens,” and Monsieur J. do Gooje 
in 1864, or just ten years after the publication of my text, devoted 
ono number, (No. 2) of his “ Memoires D’Histoire et do Geographie 
Orientales,” to a roview of this work. ‘The object of Horm Haneberg. 
‘was, by comparison with Aba Ixmail's history, to prove the anthen- 
ticity of some portions of tho false Wegidy. ‘Tho object of Monsieur 
Gooje was, by comparing the narrations of Aba Ismail with those of 
Beladsori and other early authors of the period, and from internal 
evidence furnished by the work, to prove that Abu Ismail himself 
was a delusion and a myth, and that his book was no better than 
the falso Waqidy,—a fabrication by some pious writer to incite tho 
‘Moslims to Jihad, or the holy war which has deceived many learned 
‘Moslims, as well as Messrs. Sprenger and Haneberg. This opinion of 
‘M. Goeje originated in his finding in the Oriental Library of the 
Academie of Leyden, the same, or similar work ascribed to another 
‘person, incorporated in the history of an author who died in the year 
‘A. H. 584; and the misgivings which arose in his mind on the first 
discovery and perusal of this work were confirmed by a closer exami- 
nation of it, Ona perusal of M. Gosje’s memoire in July last, his 
arguments, however ingenious, did not appear to me fally convincing j 
dat I am, by no moans projudicod in favour of Aba Ismail, nor any 
other anthor whose misfortune it may have been to be introduced to 
‘tho public under my auspices. I would therefore very gladly join 
M. Goojo in defining the proper position of this book, should I, 
after a careful balancing of the evidencs in favour of, and against, tho 
position taken up by him, be convincod that either froin iggnorance or 
{nattention, I havo ,given it too prominent a place amongst the works 
of tho first period of the history of the Moskim conquests. For this 
purpose, I wrote to my esteemed friend Dr. Aloys Sprenger to procure 
for me the Leyden copy of the work which M. Goeje consulted, or, 
at least, extracts from it, containing such fuller information regand 
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ing the anthor’s souroes of knowledge, as would enable me to coincide 
amy critic, or to throw somo fresh light on an interesting subject. 
‘Whatever conclusion I may arrive at, I do not think, as a mere matter 
of opinion regarding this particular author, it is of much moment 
which of us may bo in the right; but I think it of very considerable 
importanco to maintain the integrity and equity of the position, that 
if fables should not be dignified with the namo and rank of histories 
—historios should not be rejected, or placod in the category of fables 
or fabrications without a careful and dispassionate examination of tho 
‘grounds pon: which such rojection is mado; we may reject, T think, 
‘at onoe and without danger, the miraculous, but if we were to set 
aside as worthless, all thoso histories in which we find statoments to 
which we cannot give our unqualified credence, T fear we should have 
very little left, ‘The ancient Persians have usually heen considered the 
greatest romancers; but as we know more of them, we shall undoubtedly 
‘scoept much that we have been disposed heretofore to xeject. Hero: 
dotus, the Father of History, was called, by Plutarch if T mistake not, 
the Father of Lies,” and though doubtless we must still read his 
history with some scepticism, recent discoveries have a tendency in 
quite the opposite direction. Xenophon again is certainly « highly 
respectable authority, bat Ihave just been reading his Anabasis, the 
authorship of which, I may ada, has long been disputed, and very 
many of his statements must be taken I fear with a full complement 
of tho grains of salt. Ando it is with Titus Livius, erence, and 
cothors of our most venerated Roman friends and acquaintances, whoso 
‘company “wo find so pleasant ; but whose narratives usually contain 
‘something more thay the trath. Niebuhr, however, and those who 
Ihave followed in his wake, have long sinoo told us the rules to follow 
in such casos, But as stated, it is not by generalities of this kind 
that I proposo to dispose of the caso in point. Ihave lately been 
absent making a tour in the tea districts of Assamn, and having returned 
with a bad junglo fever, Ihave had neither time nor inclination for 
literary pursuits, When absent, I received a letter from Dr. Spronger 
telling mo that he haa writton to Dr.Doay, but had not succeeded in 
getting what I roquired. Ihave again, howover, addressed him and 
Thopehe will be more successful, and in the meantime Iwill ask 
your permission to. read vome extracts from a highly intoresting lettet, 
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received about two months ago from him on this subject, which iliness 
1has prevented me from sooner attending to, The view you will observe 
that he takes of it is, that the charges brought by M. Gooje against 
Abu Ismail may, in a groat measure, with equal justice, bo brought 
against the most highly respected Mohammadan historians, and that, - 
if accuracy of fact be a criterion, Belidzori—tho historian on whom 
1M. Gooje rests his faith, and with whom, as a touchstone, he 60 fre- 
quently compares Aba Ismail to provo his falsity, just as Herm 
Hanoberg took Abu Ismail as a touchstone to provo that the psondo- 
‘Wagidy was in some parts historically aocurate—is not much better 
than his neighbours. But Imnst not detain you longer. Such of 
‘you as have read M. Gooje’s memoire, will perhaps suspend your judg- 
mont until I can take up the subject, which as tan years havo 
lapsed since the book was first published, can afford to wait a little 
longer. In the mean time I will read you the remarks of Dr. Aloys 
Sprenger of Calentta.”” 

‘Dr. Spronger’s letter is as follows:— 

Watern, 7th February, 1865. 

«My pnan Luss,—With a view of clearing up the goography of the 
province of Yaméma in Arabia, Iresd over lately the history of tho 
‘war against Mosaylima in Tabary and Bilédzory. My expectations wero 
very modest. I hoped that the road which the Muslim army marched 
‘would be traced, and the part which the tribes along its way took 
either for or against Islam, (neutrality was impossible,) would bo 
stated. But even horein Iwas disappointed. I found nothing but 
insipid stories invented for the edification or amusoment of Majlis, 
and only four geographical names ; of which the principal one, that of 
the town of Yaméima, is wrong. But as it may serve just to show that 
if AbG Inmfy! contains fables, his colleagues are no better, I will enter 
somewhat deoper into the subject. 

Jn order to understand what follows, you must make yourself 
acquainted with the itinerary of Capt. Sadlier, (Account of a Journey 
from Katif on the Persian Gulf to Yambo on the Rod Sea, in Trans- 
actions of the Lit. Soc. of Bombay, Lond. 1823, vol. 8, pp.449—493,) 
for he followoil in the main points the Hajj route; and the Muslim 
army with Khalid at its head eannot have followed another, because tho 
esert south of Midanab renders this circuitous route indigpensablo, 
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Khalid must have passed through 'Onayza (apud Sadlier and in our 
‘maps, Anoyzeh,) or through Qaryatayn which is only two miles dis- 
tant from ’Onayza, or through Jatad sy» (the Gorda of Ptolemy,) which 
fs about 15 miles distant ; thenoo to Shaqré (in my Itineraries, p. 187 
erroneously !,¢4and in the Jihannumé, | 4+ p. 648,) thence to the town 
of Manfitha &piie tho eastern part of which, as Sadlior informs us, is 
called Riyéah; Riyédh oooars in the Ttinorary of the Jthannum instoad 
‘of Manféha, In the old Itineraries, Byna Aig) is montioned as a station 
instead of Manféha ; Byna being situated close by and comprehended 
under the name of al-Manéfih, @, ¢, the Manfithas, In Ptolomy the 
next station is Biavana, his seems to be derived, not from Byna, but 
from the diminutive form of this name, Boyayna or Bowayna, 
Hitherto T have mentioned only the principal stations from hero to the 
south-east, Iwill enumerate them all, ‘The next station is Jafr (Ji- 
him: x) and in tho old Ttineraries Sayh gta/t which must be 
situated close by Jafr. ‘Then follow four places within about three 
riles of each other, at each of which the caravans alight, according. to 
their destination, Those who proceed to Bahrayn stay at Malham 
(Fihimn:) Mathamis close to Qorrén w,3 and both together are called 
ryatin (oo Yagt, v. Qiryatin): Ptolemy therefore calls this stae 
tion, Giratha, From Giratha the old geographer proceeds to Katara 
743 and thonce to Govrha e,», which, as Hamdany informs us, is the old 
namo of Laisa, Ger’é would not be bettor transcribed than the Grooks 
hhave transcribed, for tho Ras tho accent, and Ayn is very appropriately 
expressed by an aspiration). One or two miles south of Qiryatén lios 
Hujr_¢* onco the capital of tho country, and east from Hajr on tho 
foot ofthe hill of Quné UF Hadyqa, i e. the garden in which Mosay- 
Jima was slain, is situated, This is tho station for thoeo who wish to 
proceod to Yaméma, and in my Itineraries, p. 187, Hadyqa is to be 
read instend of Horayga : thenoe thoy proveed to "Irdh, (not "Arydh,) 
‘nd thence to the town of Yamdma, ‘The road from 'Onayza to this 
‘goes, as T said, gonerally from N. W, to 8. B. 

‘As tho point in disputo tans about the relative position of Haje 
and Yaméma I must strengthen my assertions by other testimonies, 
Meares is that of Abulfeda, p. 97. “Some authors say Haje lies one 
day snd’ one night's journey from Yoméma, In Hajr are’ the graves, 
of the Mitslims that have fallen in the fight ogainst Mosaylima, 
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(Others say) Haje lies two marches N. W. from Yaméma.” This 
agroes perfectly with the Itineraries, but as’ we put no reliance upon 
Abnulfeds, T appeal to a man who many years roamed as « Bednin over 
those ecountries,—to Abu-Mélek Ahmad b. Sahl Sokhary, He relates 
apud Hamdény, fol. 122 that he saw near Qéryat-Khadhré, in the 
country which was once inhabited by tho Tasmitos, (the Jadysites he 
‘adds inhabited Khidhrima,) artificial mounds built of clay, 200 yards 
high, and he was informed that there had boen one which was 600 
yards high, and from which you could soe Yaméma, nay even Bark 
‘and Ras (the head of) al-Dim, a distance of two days and two nights, 
‘Thon he continues, “se nov leave Hajr and go up along the valley of 
"Laih, ote.” We soo from this that Hajr is different from Yaméma and 
that it lies close to Qarynt-Khadhra, and that Yaméma is at Jeast two 
days off. Rés al Dimas he informs us in snother place, lies beyond 
‘Yamima, Imay add that Yaméma is known as a town up to this 
day, and Hajr was visited by Ibn Bapiti, (vol. 2, p. 248,) and Hajr as 
well as Yamima, as it scems from contemporaneous information, is 
mentioned by Hijiy Khal, p. 527 comp. p. 528 and 580. 

Let us now see what our model historians (Tab. p. 159 ot seq., 
Beladzory, p. 88,) say. When Mosaylima heard of the approach 
‘of Khalid, he took a position at "Aqraba, (according to Beladzery, one 
mile from Yaméms,) and awaited the arrival of Bis enemy. ‘Agrabé 
lies beyond the property (houses, fields, ete.) of Yaméma, says Tabary, 
on the way towards Nibég; (i.e. "Onayzn which lies in Nibig) adds 
‘Vigat v. 2, p. 266, At 'Aqrabé a battle was fought in which Mosay- 
ima was beat, Ho retired into the Hadyga Garden, where ho was 
slain, and Yaméma capitulated, 

‘Now in the whole account, not the historians alone, but the tradi- 
tionists make the enormous mistake to put Yaméma instead of Haje, 
‘Mo prove that the battle was fought and that Mosaylima was slain 
near Hajr I might advert to the above details on the geography of tho 
country, according to which the Hadyqa lies close to Hajr, and to 
‘Yaqits article, Hadyqe, v.1, p. 292, but I prefer the appeal to Tabary’s 
own testimony, and to Sokhary who has lived in the country. ‘Tab. p. 
174, quotes. a poem in which it is said that the waters of "Aqrabé and 
‘Malham (not Satham) being tinged red with blood, were carrying the 
nows of the battle to the South. Now it is proved not only by the 
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above itineraries, but also by recent investigations, that Malham does 
not lio near Vamia, but near Fajr, Further, the’Lzdh, into which theso 
‘waters fall, comes from Manfiha, (Hamdény, fol. 119 v,) and flows, as, 
Yéqit (v. "ladh) says, from N to 8, passing close by Qorrin, (and 
Malham and ’Agra) seo Yaq. v. Khawirij v.1, p. 870. Whereas 
tho wators of Yaméma flow in all probability towards NB: con 
quontly the vorses can only apply to aje and its environs, Sok 
hary,‘as wo havo soon, on leaving Zajr, surveys the country up the 
“ludh. ‘Tho third placo which ho moeta in this country, which is 
covered with villages, is ‘Aqrabé “where Khilid’s army was defeated 
in tho moming and gained a victory over Mosaylima in tho even- 
ing.” 

Cortain it is, the ficlds of battle are close to Hajr, and the traditionists, 
their whole attention being turned toromantic and edifying but very silly 
tales, pay no attention to facts and place them to Yamima, There is 
another point, my dear Lees, to which I wish to draw your attention, 
‘A legend says, Yaméma was the name of a Jadysite woman. She had 
‘very sharp eyes and descried the army of the Toba’ which came from 
south weston Arabia, at a distance of two days. She gave the alarm, 
and the Jadysites prepared to oppose the enemy. ‘The Tobbe’ having 
token the town, crucified her for her services, and from that time the 
towns whose name had been Jaww was called Yaméma, Beladzory 
thinks that his town of Yaméma, i, e, Hajr is meant in the legends, 
‘He is wrong; it applies to the town two marches 8, W. of Hajr 
Which isto this day called Yamima, and which was once called Jaww 
9. Sokhary goes from Bahrayn over Dobrodh (5,49 (600 Yagit 
and Qin’ gif towards tho west and says : 

seers tu dre ws Base laa oe bepiiys 
199 pat) wt Uap? sho y rele Gi slo 9 dish yt 908 yi so gts 
ea petlbad qo taal dh asellal guest Oe ui hs 

shy 43 y Clay! yal BB pills poll Ue gos CUS utet 

“Phen you reach Khidhrima; (Khidhrima lies N. 1, from the town, 
‘Yamimé Jihannums, p. 680. Khidrima is a place in the province 
of Yaméma and belongs to the Bani Raby’a Some say it is the 
capital. of Yaméma—Yiqit.) Jaww-al-Khidhérim (i, ¢, the Jaww 
néar the towns called Khidhrima) is the name of town, of villages 
and of marketplace belonging to the Band Akbdhat.:. hip: ja. the 
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Timit of the district of Yaméma if you go towards Bakrayn. At 
the right hand from it is a Wédiy which forms part of al-Dém. Al- 
‘Dim is the name of a high platenu, otc. We know quite well, where 
wwe are, for we have son above that Rés (the head of) al-Démm lies 
4s seen from Hajr, beyond (8. W.) the town of Yamima. There is 
indeod hardly any doubt. that by Jaww-al-Khadhérim the town of 
‘Yeméma is momut, though the author in other instances calls both the 
town and the province, Yaméma. Jaww was consequently really the 
ancient name of the town of Yaméma, As the addition “al-Kha- 
dhérim or Khidhrima” it is used merely to distinguish it from other 
towns called Jaww of which there were as Yéqut says soveral in 
‘Yaméma. Now we tur to Ptolemy, his maps of the interior of 
Axabia consist of itineraries; and wherever these were complete, the 
Aistances caleulated at 240stadia a stage are not entered with great 
exactness but only in reference of one place to another én the same 
itinerary, and not in reference to places in other itineraries, for the 
irection in which his routes run, is sometimes totally wrong. Yéquit 
vy, Hajav says from Hajer in Balrayn the town of Yaméma are ten 
marches. This is procisely the distance in Ptolemy: four marches 
Gerba to Inapha LixU} also called,e=\Lis then four marches more 
to, Trala Zee then two marches to Maocosmo (metropolis a);* for 
‘Maocosmos can be no other than & pas! | = (read : Gao-Khosroma,). 
Consequently the town had in his time the name Jaww; and 
Beladzory is wrong in applying the legond to Hajr. Aiter this, 
any dear Lees, we will not enquire whether Beladzory or Abi Ismayl 
is more trustworthy. ‘The fountain-head, the traditions, consisted in 
tales, and consequently six of one and half a dozen of the other.” 

‘The Secretary read Mr. 0. Home's paper entitled ‘ Notes on Bodh 
Gyo,” of which the following is an abstract. 

‘The object of the author in examining the tope at Booth Gya, 
hhad been to ascertain the age of the building, and more especially of 
the arches, nine of which (8 somi-cireular and 6 pointed) existed in 
and near the tope. 

Discussing the opinions enunciated on this head by General Cunning 
‘ham, who assigns the date A. D. 500; by Mr. Fergusson, who gives 
that of the 14th century A. D.; and by Babu Rajendra Lal Mitra who 
‘considers the temple in question to have been erected by Asoka in the 
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Brd century B. C., the author proveeds to give his reasons for agree- 
ng with the last mentioned writer, in so far as regards the date of 
the shell of the temple. He describes the form and dimensions of the 
building, the bricks used in its construction, and the Buddhist rail. 
ng posts around, which are identical with those of Bhilsa, and bear 
‘an inseription recording them as the “gift ofthe venerable Kudsangi.” 
‘He then proceeds to describe the position and structure of the arches, 
and gives reasons for inferring that they are of ater date than the rest 
of tho building, having probably been inserted about 500 A. D., by 
Amara Sinha by whom the original temple was partially restored. He 
mentions also the temple of Koch which is in many points similar 
to that of Booth Gya, excopt that it is smaller. This temple has 
arches similar to those of Boodh Gya, and is in all probability a copy 
‘of that building, 

‘The following letter, received from Mr, Home subsequently to his 
‘paper, was also read. 

“Phe junction of the inserted work with the original is clear 
‘everywhere. The floor of the upper chamber comes through the 
‘wall of the building, # ¢. the beaten pudiled floor line shews a 
‘white line, most plain in the photograph. At the sides too the insertion 
‘is most plain, The use of different sized bricks in the different arches, 
‘whereas those in the body of the building are all the same, would 
indicate their having been built at a difforent date, which most. pro- 
‘ably was long subsequent. 

« Nothing in the foregoing paper refers to other structures, (except- 
{ng to a few temples in Kasten India), and I am well aware that, 
‘as it has been clearly shewn the radiating arch was known to the 
builders of the pyramids and other very ancient structures, the art 
of building such arches may have been scquired by travelled 
Indians; still I am decidedly of opinion that the builders of the 
original tower of Boodh Gya were not acquainted with the art of 
constructing a radiating arch, however well they may have constructed 
them on the horizontal principle,” 

Babu Rajendralila Mitra said that he was glad to hear that his 
short and hasty note on the ruins of Buddha Gya had induced Mr, 
‘Home to ran over the same ground, and glean so many interesting facts 
in regard to the old Buddhist temple of that place, When he visited 
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the temple in 1863, ho had no means of ascending to the top of it, 
and as Capt. Mead was then engaged by order of Government to examine 
and report on the rains, he did not wish to anticipate that gontleman, 
He was obliged therefore to confine himself in his note to the question 
of the date of the temple. Tt was gratifying to him, he said, that 
his opinion on that subject had the support of so able and entha- 
siastic an antiquarian as Mr. Home. He was not surprised that 
‘Mz. Home should differ from him as to the date of the arches which 
exist in the building, and bring them to the 5th century. So unobtru- 
sively are they placed, so covered by plaster, that although within the 
last 50 years the place had beon visited by a great number of archo- 
ogists, including such distinguished men as Mr. Fergusson and the late 
Major Kittoe, they had been observed by nono until he ealled the notice 
of the Society to thom. Major-General Cunningham in a private 
letter to the President of the Socioty, dated some months after the 
publication of the Babu’s note, stated that he had observed the arches, 
Dut he took them to be modern additions put in by the Burmese 
repairers of the temple in the 14th century, He did not think them 
worth even a passing remark in his Archeological Report. Judging 
from the fact of the materials used in the other parts of the temple, 
and the arches being of the same character, the symmetry of 
‘the building and the use to which the arches had been devoted as 
mechanical supports for the masonry above them, the Babu was induced 
to take the arches to be synchronous with the temple, 4. ¢. to dato 
from 250 years before Christ, and nothing had as yet been brought 
forward, he said, which would make him change that opinion. ‘Two 
reasons suggest themselves to account for the introduction of new 
arches into an old building, 1, mechanical aids 2 ormamentation, ‘The 
Buddha Gya arches are so placed, that they cannot be reckoned as 
omament and the practice of making hypertherions with large blocks of 
stone, was 60 universal in Tndin ; and so obvious and simple a method 
of bridging the tops of doorways, that it was impossible to suppose 
that people in this country would reject it infavour of arches for the 
introduction of which Inrge portions of thick solid masonry had to be 
‘cut through, and which involved considerably greater trouble and cost. 
‘Mr. Home's inference of the arches having been built in the 5th 
‘century was founded upon the statement of a Sanskrit inscription 
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translated by Wilkins, but as that inscription had been proved by the 
Babu to be a forgery, no deduction founded upon it could be correct. 
But the question was one of demonstrable fact and 4 priori arguments 
‘on such a case was utterly useless. The only safe way to decide it 
svas, by a carefal examination of the wall, to see whether there was 
any mark ofits ever having been eut open to put in the arches. Such 
‘marks can never be effaced, and if no such marks be traceable, the 
arches must be taken to be coeval with the temple. He hoped some 
engineer officer, when travelling in Behar, will devote a few hours to 
‘this enquiry, and solve this important problem in Indian architecture, 
‘the earliest date to which arches may be traced in this country. 





N.B. The amnexed woodent represents the Ovin alluded to in 
Mr, Lewis's note, Vide ante, Pros. for May, p. T7. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
For Jury, 1865. 
—_ 


‘The Monthly General Mecting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
the 5th Instant. 

A. Grote, Esq. President, in the chair, 

‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 

The following prosontations were amnonnced— 

1. From Licut.-Col. H. Drury, a copy of his Handbook of tho 
Indian Flora,” vol. I. 

2, From Dr. M. Hang, a copy of his “Lecture on an original 
speech of Zoroaster, with remarks on his period.” 

3, From Ool. A. Fraser, R.E,, on the part of Capt, Pollock, two 
skulls of Andaman pigs. 

4, Brom the Christiania University, specimens of silver and copper 
currency of Norway. 

5. From J. Obband, Bsq., specimen of a Mysis in spinit. 
‘From W. Theobald, Hsq. Jr., a fine series of Amakin Corals for 





selection. 
7. From Lieut. Wallace, two tablets of tuleose slate with figures of 


‘Tibetan Boihisattvas, 

8, From O, Marquardt, Hsq, specimen of a Guana from Barrack- 
pore. 

9. Brom TH. Pritchard, Esq., specimen of a young Alligator. 

Read the following note from Col. ‘Tytler containiug a deseription 
of a supposed new species of Spizactus irom the Andaanin Islands, 
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Description of a new species of Spicactus—By Licut.-Col, Rovr. 0. 
‘Tener of H. M's Indian Army. 
Spizactus Andamanensis. 

Length from 28 to 24 inches ; from bend of wing to tip of longest 
quill feather, 12 inches; length of tail 9 inches ; tarsus 34 inches; irides 
yellow ; cere dark yellowish green ; feet yellow; plumage of upper parts 
dark brown, many feathers edged with falvous and showing white 
‘under the feathers; lower portion of back and rump light fulvons 
‘brown, with dark markings ; inner web of quill feathers white and 
amottled with dark grey ; tail dark brown with about 6 bars of a lighter 
colour; both wing and tail feathers whitish undemeath, with dark 
grey bands; all the plumage of the under parts white, with light 
falvous about the thront ; flanks, marked with dark streaks; thighs 
rufous, with light transverse bars; under the bend of the wing 
‘there are numerous dark snd rufous spots; head and nape fulvous, 
with dark streaks; the head is crested very slightly ; there is a strong 
‘resemblance in this species to the Spizaetus limnactus, but it isin every 
respect a much smaller bind; the tarsus is well feathered down to the 
‘toes, which latter are armed with strong claws; the points of the 1, 2 
and 8 quill feathers are black, after which they become barred, with 
‘broad grey markings : 4th and 5th quill feathers are the longest. 

“J found a great many of this species on the branches of mangrove 
‘trees in swampy ground, at Port Blair, Andamans, and, judging from 
the fow observations I could make of them in such unfavourable 
‘ground, I should say that their food consists of fish and other soa 
animals, for I found portions of undigested fish, erabs, &c.,in the birds 
I shot, They are by no means timid, on the contrary they allow 
‘themselves to be approached within twenty or thirty yards without 
shewing the slightest alarm.” 

Rend the following extract from a letter from Mr. L. B. Bowring 
‘on the subject of the Canarese Inscriptions in Mysore. 

“Thave had a great many of the Canarese Inscriptions on stone 
‘Shisanas photographed, and am going, with the permission of Govern- 
‘ent, tosend the Society a set. There are about 100 inscriptions, but 
‘there are none older probably than 700 years, and the majority are much 
‘more recent. ‘There are so very few learned natives in these parts, 
‘that itis dificult to get the old Canarese translated, and some of the 
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‘older Grantham as well as Canarese inscriptions appear to be undeci- 
pherable.” 

‘The Chairman reported to the meeting that the Couneil had, in 
compliance with Mr. Blanford’s application for 8 months’ leave, made 
the following arrangements for the conduct of the Society's business 
for that perfod. Mr. Blanford hai expressed a wish to be tempor 
relieved in order that he might devote himself to the completion of his 
roport on the late Cyclone. Babu Réijendralila Mitra, having resign- 
‘ed his office of Vice-President, has been appointed Secretary. Dr. Jolm. 
Anderson has been appointed to the Council vice Mr. Geoghegan, 
England, Babu Jédava Krishya Singh hasbeen appointed vice-Presi 
in the place of Babu Rajendralila Mitra resigned. Col. J. H, Gastrell 
has been appointed Treasurer. Dr. Jolin Anderson has also wen 
appointed Secretary, 

Mr. Heoley's letter of resignation was read by the Secretary. 

‘The Chairman explained that this letter had been kept back for 
some months in hopes that Mr. Heeley might be able to resume his 
duties of Joint-Seoretary. Mr. Hecley, however, having been compelled 
by the pressure of his official duties to. press his resignation on the 
Comneil, they had now brought it forward, and he hoped that the 
‘meeting would agree to the vote of thanks which he would propose 
in the following Resolution — 

‘That the thanks of the Society bo given to Mr. Hecley for the 
manner in which he has discharged the duties of Secretary during the 
last year and a half. 

‘Tho Resolution, being put to vote, was carried unanimously, 

‘Phe Council submitted a report on the recommendation of the 
Philological Committee for the publication in the Bibliotheca Indice 
of the Ikbil-nimch Jehingiri, a historical work treating of the reiga 
of Jchingir. ‘Tho Chairman explained that this was one of the 
histories enumerated by Sir H. Elliot in his Index, but that its value 
had beon apparently rother disparaged by the late Mr, Morley in his 
Catalogue of historical MSS. in the Royal Asiatic Society's Library. 
‘This being the case, the Philological Committoe had asked one of 
their members, Capt. Lees, who had agreed to edit their proposed 
publication, to draw up a note on the several extant histories of 
Tehingie’s period, 
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Capt. Lees then read the following paper:— 


Note on the Ighét Némeh-i-Jahéngiri and other authorities for the 
history of the reign of the Emperor Jehingtr. 

1 was proposed by me some time lat year, that, for the elucidation 
of the History of India during the reign of the Ennperor Jchéngit, 
the Society should publish in their Persian series of the Bibliotheca 
Indica, the Johdngér-ndmeh and the Ighil-ndmeh. ‘The frst is on 
autobiography, and, as giving an account of the life of one of the 
most powerful of the Mogul Emperors, written by his own hand, and 
at the same time affording, by the frankness with which the author 
ilates upon bis own crimes, follies, weakness and vices, good proof 
ofits truthfulness, may be considered one of the most valuable relies of 
the History of India we possess. In no other work can we obtain 
Detter or more information regarding the reign of this monarch, than 
is to be found in the Jakéngir-némeh, It might have sufficed then 
for the history of this period: but an autobiography, however honest 
and truthful, is always open to suspicion, and as the Igbdl-ndmel is 
‘ contemporaneous history, and was written by Motamad Khén, who 
‘was in constant attendance on the Emperor, and the book is very much 
smaller than the autobiography, it was considered desirable to publish 
it as supplementary and corroborative of the memoirs. 

Daring my absence from Caleutts, however, the Jahdngir-némeh 
‘was published by the Literary Society of Upper India, under the name 
of the ézut-i-Jahéngéri, and it became unnecessary to publish it in 
cour series, the object of which, as before mentioned, is to place within 
seach of the future Historian, the materials for founding a good 
‘History of India, under the Muhammadan dynasties which have ruled 
‘over her destinies, 

Jt became a question then whether, as we had been forestalled in 
our intention of publishing the Jalkéngir-ndmeh, we should not aban- 
on the supplementary work also; but the Philological Committeo 
decided that notwithstanding our inability to give in our series as 
complete a view of the occurrences of this reign as we had originally 
intended, the necessity for a history from an independent authority 
‘was not removed; and on this ground they recommend its publica 
tion to the Society. 
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But before averting to this history and its author, I must ask per- 
mission to saya few wordsaboutthe other work, regarding which some 
controversy has taken place and many doubts have been expressed. 

In 1785 Mr. James Anderson translated, in the “ Asiatic Miscellany,” 
some extracts from a work which he styled: “The Tuzuk-i-Tchangiti 
or Memoirs of Jehangir written by himseli, &e., &e,” and other portions 
of the same work were published in 1788 by Gladwin in his History 
of Hindnstan, In 1829 Major Price published, in the Oriental Trans- 
Intion Fund’s Series, the translation of « MS, which he also entitled 
“The Memoires of the Emperor Jehangir written by himself.” On 
the publication of this latter work, that learnod and accurate Oriental 
scholar the late Baron de Sacy at once detected and pointed out the 
Gifference between the two original texts from which the translations 
were made, which he rightly conjectured could not be accounted for 
by assuming the work styled the Tuzuk to be an abridgment of that 
which Price ealled the “ Memoires.” Tn preparing his Catalogue of 
the Historical MSS. in Arabic and Persian in the Royal Asiatic 
Society's Library, the late Mr. Morley, struck with the very singular 
distinction pointed out by de Sacy, made some investigations into 
this very interesting subject, and these investigations resulted in his 
finding an imperfect MS. which agrood so closely with the extracts 
published by Anderson and Gladwin, as to leave little doubt on his 
mind that the works were one and the same, and as surmised by do 
Savy altogether different from the “ Memoires” translated by Major 
Price. Further search resulted in the discovery of two complete 
copies of the MS. in the Library of the India House, which taken in 
‘conjunction with his own, satisfied Mr. Morley that there were two 
texts of the “Memoires,” though doubts might still exist as to which. 
of the two was the autobiography of the emperor. The Baron de 
Sacy without questioning the authenticity of Price's text, was of 
opinion, from the exaggerated account of property and expenditure, 
the number of horses, elephants, cost of buildings, &e., and other 
internal evidence furnished by the book itself, that that text had not 
so great a right to be considered the work of the emperor himself as 
the MS. which served both Anderson and Gladwin, And I must soy 
that there is much of reason in the remarks of this illustrious Savant, 
for on no other grounils than the assumption of a complete revolution 
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of weights and values, is it possible to reconcile the exaggerated 
estimates we find in Major Price's text, with sound sense. But Mr. 
Morley, on the contrary, considers the authenticity of this latter work 
placed beyond the limit of doubt, by the fact that the MS. of it in 
the Royal Asiatic Society was written A. H. 1040 (A. D. 1630) or 
only three years after the desth of the imperial author, and he reason- 
ably assumes that “a work transcribed so soon after the author's 
death could searcely have been foisted on the public, if a forgery.” 
Anderson’s snd Gladwin’s toxt is a very much larger work than the 
text of Prico, the style is more elaborate, and it has been furnished 
swith a lengthy introduction, by Mohammad Hadi, who has also con- 
tinued the biography from the beginning of the 19th year of the 
Emperor's reign, to his death in A.H. 1137. This text Mr. Morley 
distinguished, by calling it the second edition of the memoirs, the 
first, he ventured to conjecture, being a sketch made prior to the 
‘preparation of the more enlarged work. From the great discrepancy 
Detween the two, however, he was disposed to think that Jahingir, 
ike ‘Nmir and Bibar, wrote his autobiography in the Chaghatif 
nnguage, and that the versions we now possess, are more or less 
perfect translations from the original. MM. Garein de Tassy on the 
‘other hand, with his natural bent for every thing Hindustani, thinks 
that the Mulfiadt-i-Takingéré ox the version of the memoires in that 
Jangnage should be considered the work of the emperor, because it is 
not stated that they are translated from the Persian, But I do not 
attach much weight to either of these conjectures, for born in India 
of a Hindustani mother, I think it highly improbable that Jehingir 
‘was acquainted with Ohaghatai Turki, and in the time of Jahingir, 
Sf ouch a lmguage as Hindustani can be said to have been current, 
‘court memoires were not written in it. 

It is apparent then, that considerable uncertainty exists as to which 
of these works, which following Mr. Morley, I shall intelligibly 
still distinguish by designating the first and second editions, of the 
memoires was written by the emperor himseli. Of the first no text 
has ever been published ; but we have the translation of Major Price 
Which isa very good one, and of the second the complete text, with 
‘the prefsee and continuation by Mohammad Hedi, hes just been very 
‘reditably edited by Sayid Ahmad. But it is not in the matter of 
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authorship only that differences of opinion exist regarding these 
‘memoires, the two works are called indiscriminately, the Zzuk- 
Tahingivs, and the Tahdngir-némeh, the word Tink: being spelled in 
every conceivable way,—)393, $433, 53} .93 and 23; but I can find 
no authority whatever beyond that of seribes for entitling either work 
the Tizuk, ‘The autobiography of Jahingir “the greater portion of 
which” to use the words of ’Abdal-Hamfd Lahauri, “his Majesty 
wrote with his own hand,” is styled by every Mahammadan author 
whom I have ascertained to have quoted it, the Jaluingér-ndmeh, and 
by that mame alone does it soem to have been known in the reigns of 
‘the author, Shihjahén, and Aurang-2éb, and how the title tren 
‘came into use I do not know. Its application, however, in later 
‘years, seems to have been very general, as itis written,—but alvways on 
the cover, the fy-leaf, or in the rubrie—in several of the copies consulted 
by Mr. Morley, and in some instances, to ensure accuracy, somehow, 
fone name is written inside and the other outside, But the most 
singular error of all, is that which appears on the title page of the 
text so lately published by Sayiid Almad, who, asif desirous of afford- 
ing his readers the greatest choice has entitled the work: The Tek 
é-Jahingiri, which is called also the Juliéngir-némeh and the Tghél- 
nuimeh-i-Tahtingiri.” 

I should have found it difficult to account for this mistake ; but an 
‘editorial foot-note to the first page of Mohammad Hdi’s introduction, 
I think explains how the Sayiid was misled. He there states, and 
states correctly that the emperor wrote his own memoires down to the 
middle of the seventeenth year of his reign, after which he employed 
Motamad Khim, who is the author of the Zgbdl-némel, as his ama- 
mnensis. ‘The same statement is made by Gladwin: but Mr. Morley 
objects that he has given no anthority for it. His anthority is the 
very best, the Emperor himself, who at the point where his own 
portion of the work breaks off, says :—'By reason of the weakness 
which for two years Ihave experienced, and which still afiicts me, 
my brain and heart did not support me in drafting the events and 
cccurrences [of my life]. About this time Motemad Khan returned 
from service in the Decean, and had the good fortune to make his 
obeisance, and since he was one of those servants who best understood 
amy temper, and one of my most intelligent pupils, and in addition, 
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had formerly been employe in the performance of this service, and 
the recording of these events appertainel to the daties of his office, 
Igavo him my commanis, that from the date up to which I had 
written [my memoires] he should continae them, and add them to my 
raft; and whatever occurrences shonld take place subsequently, these 
he should enter ina diary, which having submitted to me for corree- 
tion, he shonld afterwards write out fairly ” 

‘This passage explains away much that was in doubt reganting these 
memoires. Tt gives us the emperor's own anthority for the fact that 
he was in the habit of writing drafts of his autobiography, that prior 
to his discontinuing to write his memoires with his own hand, Mota- 
mad Khan had been employed in aiding him, probably in revising or 
comecting his MS.; and that the practice of entering the oceurrences 
in a diary (roe-némelah) was still eontinned after the MS. was drafted 
Dy Motamad Khan, and corrected by the Emperor. It is not impro- 
Dable, then, that the whole of the Jahdugér-némeh, or antobiography 
‘proper, which Mr. Morley calls the second or Mohammad H's edition, 
‘and which is that published by Ssiyid Ahmad, may have been written 
in the fon we now have it, by Motamad Khan, who, would seom, for 
some considerable time at least, to have acted as Private Secretary to 
‘he Emperor. And this supposition is in some measure supported by 
the fact, that after Jahingir gave orders to Motamad Khan to eoutinuo 
his memoires, he did so for two years, anil there is no perceptible 
change in the style of the work. Again, as proof of the intimate 
relations that existed between Motamad Khan and his royal master, 
Tulviugir in his memoires states, that in setting out for Kashmir he 
gave instractions not to the Vazir bat to Motamad Khan, that no 
‘one should accompany him except the Prime-minister, Asif Khan, and 
‘8 few necessary servants; and while on this journey, on the occasion 
of his elevation to the office of Paymaster General, in bestowing on 
him a Hhil'at, he took off his own cloak and gave it to him. 

‘Why the continuation of the memoires by Motamad Khan should 
hhave stopped short at the nineteenth year of the emperor's reign is 
‘unexplained ; nor, seeing that Motamad Khan carried his own history 
down to the date of the Emperor’s death, can I in any way account for 
it, other than that His Majesty found it irksome to revise and correct 
the dinry of his Secretary. That Mohammad Hiili bad uo royal data. 
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for the continuation of the history, is lear from tho statement. he has 
‘male in his preface, that, having none such, he compiled it from several 
trustworthy sonrees, 

But if whether or not Jahiingir wrote the second edition or larger 
work, is donbtial, there is no doubt whatover that he did write with 

is own hand, a history of his life up to the seventeenth year of his 
reign. ‘Abdal-Haunfi-i-Lshauti the author of the Badshdlicndmeh, a 
history of tho reign of Shih Jalién, says, that at the thme ho was 
writing his work, this copy was in the Royal Library, that the greater 
portion was written by Jubingir himself, aud the lesser by Shih 
Tahéu, whom his father, having a disinelination to writing, onlerod 
to imitate au of the hand-writing 
of this emperor (Shéhjahin) will bo fond in the very Denntifal 
copy of the second volume of the Badshih-nimeh which I have laid 
‘on the table. 

Taming to the first or smaller edition, it will be found that tho 
copies differ considerably. Que in my possession is interspersed with 
‘verses, some tolerably Tengthy, which were not in that used by Major 
Price. Of the three copies consulted by Mr. Morley euch differed nore 
‘or less from the other in fulness, in the preface, or in the moral 
procepts appended. ‘The author of the Siyural-Motakharin has 
transferred this hook to his pages, at his MS. is not the same as 
two copies Thave had accoss to, or else, for purposes of deception, 
The has taken very great: liberties with it, ‘The author of the Tlerdih- 
iSuldtin-i-Chaghlii, whose name, by-the-by, was also Mohammad 
Wadi, quotes the Julduyér-ndnek, but the passage bears no similarity 
to any to be fomid in any of the MISS, of either of the editions of 
that work which T have had the opportunity of consulting. 

‘Now these discrepancies in texts do not, at fint sight, certainly help 
‘us to a solution of the dificulty ; but it is stated that when Jahingie 
Thad written the account of the fist twelve years of his reign, he distri- 
Inted copies of the work largely amongst his children and the principal 
offigers of his court. Hence, in my opinion, the greater frequency of 
the first edition, and as it was no doubt subsequently touched and 
re-tonched by the master’s hand, henee from the mamber of copies 
rmavle at one anid the same time, the discrepancies which are 50 notice 
alle, hive erept inte the work, 
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But, regarding the name of the first edition, I would mongion that 
on the cover of a copy of this MS. among the books fomnd in the city 
aiter the sioge and recapture of Delhi in 1858, itis styled the Walidt- 
é-Jahingiri. This is the name also under which it appears in the 
aathorities for this period given in Sir Henry Elliot's Muhammaian 
Historians, and very singular to relate, this is the title that Major 
Price, in the preface to his translation, says he would havo aifixed to 
it, had it been permissible to invent « title. 

Other authorities for the history of this period, are the Mfadsir-i- 
ahingiri of Kémgér Hosaini, who wrote his work three years after 
the death of 'Jahingir, with the approval of the emperor Shihjahin, 
the Haft Fati-i-Kangra, the Biyédi-i-Jahéngiri and the Tolfat-i-Shili- 
Johingiri. ‘The two last mentioned works I take from the list of 
anthorities given by Sir Hemy Elliot; but Ihave not seen them. 

regret to say that press of basiness has prevented me from eom- 
pleting this note in time for this eyening, and that like the autobio- 
‘it terminates here abruptly, at the very point 
unfortunately where it ought to have begun,—that point where Ishould 
notice the Iqbil-ndmeh of Motamad Khan. Aiter what has just. been 
stated of the author, however, it seems hardly necessary for me to 
enter into any vory elaborate defence of the recommendation of the 
Council, for, where the sole authority for this period of the History 
of India which has hitherto served the public, is the biography of the 
Emperor written by himself, it can hardly be questioned that a history 
‘by one so intimately connected with this monarch, and in every respect 
0 competent an authority, would be a desirable work to publish, nor 
should I haye thought it necessary to justify my own opinion on the 
subject, were it not that the President has drawn prominent notice ta 
some doubts expressed in oar Phiological Committee, based on an 
opinion expressed by the late Mr. Morley in his, Catalogue before 
alluded to, ‘These remarks which I will read to the meeting are as 
follows -— 

‘This work is not held in much estimation in the East, principally on 
sooount of its style: but besides this, it sbounds in errors and omis- 
sions, aud is in every way inferior to the autobiography or memoirs of 
Tabingir? 

‘Mr, Morley has given no authority for this statement, and I any 
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quite at aloss to understand it, Iventure to think, however, that he 
would not have made these remarks, had he been aware, which it is 
evident he was not, of the part taken by the author of the Zgbdl-ndmeh 
in the preparation of the autobiography of the emperor, on which, in 
his notice of that work he has lavisheil so much praise. What Mr. 
Morley means by omissions in an original work Ido not know. One 
history may be fuller and enter into greater detail than another, but 
‘though we may call the latter an abridged history, we cannot say that 
it contains omissions ; and as to the errors of the Iglil-ndmeh, with no 
other authority but the autobiogeaphy to compare it with, Mr. Morley 
‘was not in a position to say that either work contained error. On 
the contrary did many of the statements to be foand in the Iybdil- 
‘némeh differ from those made in the antobiogeaphy, it would have male 
‘the work all the more valuable, but Ido not find such to be the ease. 
‘As to the style of the work, again, I think it in no way detracts from 
tho merits of the book that the author has eschewed bombast, and 
after the evidence I have produced under the emperor’s own hand, it 
will certainly be amittod, that Motamad Khan, was not only wall 
qualified to write a history of his life, but competent also to exprest 
himself in good Inngnage. But passing irom negative to positive 
arguments, I would observe that all the respectable Muhammadan 
historians of subsequent periods, who have alluded in their histories 
to the events of the reign of Jahéngir, quote the Iqbdl-ndneh. 
Amongst these I would mention the-author of the Ttérikli-i-Selédin 
Chaghtii, and ’Abd-al-Hamid-i-Lahauvs, the author of the Béidshdl- 
‘nionek, which I hope soon to see published in our Series. I hold in 
my hand, moreover, a biography of the Emperor Jahingfr which Mr. 
Morley had not the good fortune to be aware of. Tt is the Madsir-i- 
Tahingirk, written by Kamgir Hosaing, and written, as stated in the 
‘preface, with the express approval and saetion of the emperor Shh- 
jahin, Now, though, during his lifetime, Shéhjahén did not show 
‘any very remarkable amount of filial affection, he had some literary: 
attainments, and probably an average amount of family pride, It 
is extremely unlikely then, that he would authorize an. incompetent 
author to write the life of his father; and, to adopt an iden of Mr. 
‘Morley's, more improbable still, that that author, three years after 
Tahingie’s death, which is all that had passeil when he wrote his 
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history, would bein 2 position, intentions of flattery apart, to make 
erroneous statements reganiing his reign. Thonsands of people were 
living at the time, who were eye-witnesses of the events that occured, 
Te was with some surprise I fonnd, then, that Kimgar Khan Hosaing 
‘made no allusion to Motamad Khan's work in his preface. After a 
cursory examination, however, I discovered that there was good cause 
for this omission. He has transferred a good portion of the Zgbdl- 
‘udnch to his pages, the first portion indeed being copiod verbatim, 
and the remainder is almost, if not wholly, based upon it. We neot 
lianlly go beyond this for an opinion as to the estimation in which the 
‘work was held in the Bast, by the most competent persons, at the time 
‘when the pablic were best able to judge ofits anerits; but I will adduee 
‘one more proof of the propriety of the recommendation made by the 
‘Connei, viz., that the books originally proposed for publication to the 
Philological Committee, the Jahdngir-ndmeh, and the Iybdl-némeh-i- 
‘ahéngiri, re the authorities on which the anthor of the Kholésat-al- 
Tauoérikh, who lived in Anrung-zéb's time, has based his account of 
the events of this period. ‘There are few, if any, gencral histories of 
India, which, in my opinion, are better or more trustworthy than. this 
‘work, and it is satisfactory to me to find that my opinion is so well 
supported. Tn speaking of the Igbél-némeh moreover the author 
specially remarks on the style of tho book, which he says is clear 
(28) while that of the Jakéagir-ndmeh is regal (Gla Lt), ‘The 
Society may then, I think, without any misgivings, accept the recom- 
mondation of the Comnel, ant authorize the publication of the ghit- 
inch in the Persian series of their Bibliotheca Iniliea, 

‘The Chairman expressed a hope that the paper which had been just 
read would be held to bear out the Council in their adoption of the 
Philological Committee's report. It had becn thir practice in sclect- 
ing works for the Persian series of the Bibliotheca Tadiea to publish 
such as were consiered to be reliable, though, as in the case of Budao- 
ni’s history of Akbar lately published, that anthor’s uarrative might 
dlitler from that which haa hitherto been accepted. 

‘The formal sanction of the meeting was then taken for the proposed 
piblication, 

Letters from Mr. J. W. MeCrinitle; Dr. FN. Macnamara, Capt. D. 
Maclonald, Capt. T.G. Montgomerie, Raji Banspat Singh, Mr. A. 
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B. Sampson and Babu Govin Chuniler Sen, intimating their desire to 
withdraw from the Society, were recorded. 

‘The following gentlemen, daly proposed at the last meeting, wero 
alloted for and elected ordinary members, 


1. W. H. Tolbort, Exy,, 0. 
Major J. Morland. 

Lieut. W. C. Ramsten, 

Dr. F. Tomerre. 

Dr. Fawens. 
Dr. D. B. Smith, 








‘he following gentleman was nanned for ballot as an ordinary mena 
‘bor at the next meeting. : 
‘Baq,, proposed by H. F, Blanford, Esy., and seconiled by 
the President, 





‘Tho receipt of the following counmunications was announced. 

1. From Bibu Gopinath Seu, Atsteast of the Hourly Metcoro- 
logical Observations taken at the Surveyor General's Ofice in March 
and April last. 

2, From the Rev. (. Parish, a fow notes of a trip up the Seliveen, 

3, From Babu Réjondraldla Mitra, a note “on the Sena Réjés of 
Bongal as commomoratod in an Inscription from Ré 

‘Tho Babu read his paper, of which the following is am abwiract. 

‘The inscription was found in that part of the Rajehahi distric® 
called tho “ Burrin,” close by the village of Deoparab, Thanush Go- 
digari. Mr. C. 'T. Metealfo, 0. 8. to whom the Society is inebted 
for the stone which benrs the inscription as also for a transevipt and 
English, Boogali ond Sanskrit translations of the record, says that it 
was lying in a jungle near a fight of lack stone steps, half buried 
under earth, and close by au old tank, Its purport is the deiieation 
of temple and a tank to Pradymnnesvara, a form of Siva who 
vwas the tutelary deity of the Sena Réjés, The nautes recorded 
are thoso of Vijaya Sens, Homanta Sena, Samanta Sena and Vira 
Sena, the last three being new to history. ‘The name of Vijaya 
oeeurs in the Bakerganj plate deeyphored by J. Prinsep, and was 
an alias of Sookh Sena, the dather of Ballila Seus. ‘The date 
of the record, the Babu suid, must be the aniddle of the 1th 
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century, and he proved it by a quotation from the Samaya Prakts'a 
which says that Rj@ Balléla Sena completed his work, the Déna- 
séyara, in the S'tka year 1019=A. D.1097, before which Ballala must 
have lived for many years to compile so large a work. A copy of 
the work has lately been fonnd, and in its introduction the names of 
Balléle’s father and grandfather Vijaya and Hemanta have been met 
with, Vira Sena, the Béba assumes to be the proper name of 
Aais' Ga, the first prince of the Sena Dynasty, S'éra being a synonym 
of Vira “a hero,” and Adi indicative of his being the founder of the 
family. His age, deduced by calculating the parydyas of the Kulina 
‘Kéyasthas, and by the usual average of 18 years to each reign, has 
‘been ascertained to have been between 964 and 1000 A. D. Advert- 
ing to the caste of the Sena Réjés, the Babu states that the popular 
elif of their having been Vaidyas was unfounded and opposed to the 
testimony of authentic records. ‘The only two inscriptions of the Sena 
Réjés which have been hitherto met with, describe them to have been 
Aescendants of the Moon or Kshetriyas of the Lamar race, Haliyndhe, 
‘who lived in the court of Lakshmans Sena and was his chief law officer 
or Lord Chancellor—Dharmédiyaksha, states that he was a Kshetriya, 
and Kuléchérya Thékura, who lived about the end of the 16th century, 
calls Adis'tra the “sun of the Kshetriya race” Kehetriya vafisa hafisa, 
‘The Babu therefore takes them to have been Kshetriyas, and accounts 
for their having been called Vaidyas by supposing that they must have 
belonged to that branch of the Kshetriyas called Ambashthas (the 
‘euBésrax of Ptolemy) and were in later days confounded with the 
mixed caste of Ambashthas or Vaidyas. Abul Fézel and Pere Tielien- 
thaler say that the Senas belonged to the Kéeth caste which is, 
according to the Baba, not remarkable, for the Kiyasthes have, from 
their first advent in Bengal, more than once put forth their claim to 
bbe reckoned as Kshetriyas. 

4, From Babu Chunder Sikar Chatterjea, through the Surveyor- 
General of India, Note on a Whirlwind at Prndoosh. 

‘The following letter accompanied the communication, 

“T beg to enclose herewith a copy of a sketch and report sent at my 
request. by Mr. ‘Thompson's Sircar, Biba Chunder Sikur Chatterjee, 
‘of small oyclone that occurred aboutsthree weeks ago near Pundooah. 
L thought it would be interesting, as we seldom have-an opportunity 
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of souing the limits both of the outer cireumference and of the vortex 
of circular storm so clearly defined, cloven ‘Telegraph posts belng 
thrown down on one side of the centre in the direction of its courve 
and nine Telegraph posts being thrown down on the other side of its 
centre in an opposite direction, its greatest diameter was about ono 
and the diamotor of its vortex about 200 fect, its progress was 
at the rato of about 10 miles an hour or Less, tho velocity of its revolu- 
tious Ihave no means of ascertaining, but its disastrous effects, when 
at ite height, appear to havo almost equalled those of the great 
cyclone in October last, only of courso within much smaller limits.” 

‘Tho following is a description of the Whirlwind. 

“Tho eyclone commenced about 8 miles on the south-west part of 
tho Ranagoro village at about 18 o'clock with very slight violenco, 
and did not'tause any damage to that portion, but when it got to 
about half milo distance from Ranagore, it took its greatest violence at 
about18h, 16min, it went whirling round through Ranagore village and 
put that village to thorough destruction, and then it went towards the 
north-east comer, passed the Railway about 18 h. 20 min,, blow down 
20 ‘Telegraph posts, and broke some bricks off the parapet walls of 
the bridges Nos. 181 to 188 without dog any material injury to 
them. ‘Then it went on in the same direction, passed through a portion 
of the village named ‘Tinnab, blew down about 40 houses, some trees, 
eo, &e,, went on about threo miles further than Tinnah village; at last 
it got to a marsh land where it blew a lot of fishes with the water out 
of the marsh, ée,, then stopped about 18 h, 80 min, 

In Ranagore village 800 houses, of which ono was a pukka building 
and tho rest of clay built walls and strong thatching of timber and 
‘bamboo work, have been blown down and afterwards set afire. Seventeen 
‘men were killed, of whom 16 died the samo night, and 2 died two days 
after the oceurrence, on account of the walls of their houses falling on 
them ;- and in ‘Tinnah village about 40 houses were blown down and 
‘throwgh that there were three men killed. A donation for the relief 
of the sufferers has been sent by the Government.’ 

Mr. W. Theobald, Junior, read the following note on the discovery 
of stone implements in Burmah and « memorandum on additional dis- 
coveries in India, 
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Note on the occurrence of Celts in British Burmah. 

"The interest awakened by the first discovery of celts int Bandelkend, 
seems destined to receive additional impetns in whatever quarter a 
seally effective search is made for stone weapons. In the Madras and 
North-west distriots, the researches of Dr. Oldham and Messieurs Foote 
and King of the Geological Survey, and the independent labours of 
‘Messieurs Cornish, Fraser and Robinson have brought to light an 
astonishing number of flint weapons of the ordinary chipped or antique 
type, a notice of which has already been laid before the Society and a 
more elaborate snd detailed account of which has just been published 
swith plates in the Madras Joumal. Ihave myself now the pleasure 
‘to announce that stone weapons aro also met with in Burmah, somewhat 
sparsely within the British boundary and not much below Prome in 
Pega Province, but more abundantly above the frontier, along the 
‘upper valley of the Irawadi, if we may place reliance on native testi- 
sony in the matter 

‘The Burmese call these weapons Magio or Thunder-chain (Anglice 
‘Thanderbolt) and believe that they are projected from the skies with 
ightning, and not only prize them as medicine, but as rendering the 
‘owner of one invulnerable, On this account they are very dificult to 
procure, and I have been asked 60 rupees for one of the ordinary 
‘smooth Indian type, and 15 rapees is a common price to pay for any- 
thing pretending to be authentic. ‘The value of these implements has 
possibly led to imitations being mado, but little skill is required to 
detect such imposture, 

‘The accompanying sketch* of Burmese celts shows the different 
types which have hitherto ocearred to me. 

‘Nos, I. IL IIL and VEIL. may be varieties of one type. ‘They are 
all smoothed and well polished and are unlike any weapon I am 
‘acquainted with from India, No. V. is of a common Indian type of 
smoothed celt, (compare with No. XI from Bundelkand) whilst Nos. 
TV. and VIL are again entirely different and have evidently been used 
in a handle, which T do not think was the case with any of the 
others. No, VL. is probably a charm or ornament, and may possibly 
‘be manufactured recently ont of an old celt, but its probable history 
or use ié extremely doubtful. 

4 ho skotch haa not boon published. —Bos, 
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According to native testimony, both bronze and copper celts are 
‘Inown, but aro so highly valued as never to be parted with, and the 
‘only one I ever saw was a palpable imitation, Mr. Foote in his very 
interesting paper on stone weapons from Madras has made a slight 
mistake which IT may ay well hero correct. His words are : “ Except- 
ing a doubtful fragment of a stone implement found by Mr, ‘Theobald 
of the Geological Survey of India in the Gangetic alluvium near tho 
mouth of the Soano (Son) no tracos of chipped stone implements haa 
proviously been discovered in India.” Now the only fragment of 
colt found by me in the alluvium of Behar was a fragment of a oelt of 
the polished, not chipped type. ‘This fraginent was figured in the 
Tournal and no more doubt attachos to it than to the most perfect 
‘weapon existing. An extremely dubious celt was likewise figured, 
0 roughly shaped, as hardly to doserve the name of being chipped, 
‘but which I consider an authentic tool. ‘The only other doubtful case 
Tnow produce, No. IX. and it eortainly ix doubtful i itis not merely an 
accidentally weathered fragment of hard tessalated rock, but it certainly is 
‘not of the chipped type. At the same time, long before my attention was 
awakened on the subject, I believe Thave met with silicious flakes in 
the alluvium, which hil attracted merely a cursory notice, and wero 
referred by me to old gun flints, but which I now believe to have been 
of avery different™character. No record, howovor, was ever made, 
‘and to Mr, Foote undoubtedly belongs the oredit of first announcing 
the discovery of chipped celts in India—though anticipated by Mr. 
‘LeMosnrier as regards arrow-heads. ‘Tho slight stone flakes used by 
‘the Andamanese, though of course very similar, cannot fuirly be placed 
in the same category with the established forms of colts) in: habitual 
‘use among preadamite man, 

“The following note, Tnow read, on stone weapons found in Bengal 
is by Mr. Ball of tho Geological Survey. 














‘Stone Tmplements found in Bengal, 1865. 

‘Pho cireumstances under which theso fmuplements were found are as 
follows: being somowhat sceptical as to the artificial origin of certain 
celts I had seen at diferent times, I was anxious to make a collection 
of obviously naturally fractured pebbles, in order that I might see 
how closely their forms would approximate to those of antoubted 
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artificial origin. With this intention I examined on the Thersia coal 
field, various heaps, and spreads of pebbles derived from the conglo- 
rmerates which are s0 characteristic of the Lower Damoodah series of 
rocks. ‘These pebbles consist of gneiss, quartzite and sometimes even 
granite ; a large proportion of them are jointed, or perhaps to speak. 
more correctly oracked, the planes of easy fracture being inclined at a 
small angle to the major axis, Supposing several of such planes to 
co-exist in a pebble, a smart blow at cither apex would produce a 
dlisunion of the parts, and a stone would be the result which might 
‘be mistaken for a bond fide implement ; but such a stone would lack 
the chipped appearance which all those of undoubted artificial origin 
possess, No. 8 of my collection may have been the result of natural 
‘causes; but it is difficult to conceive any natural eauses by which 
such « symmetrical form as No, 1 could have been produced, and the 
same applies but in a less degree, to No. 2. 

‘To describe the several implements in detail. 

No. 1, So made from pebble of greenish quartzite, upon one side 
the original suriace isstill seen, While resembling some of the Maras 
specimens, it difers from all of them that Lhave seen in the ratio which 
its thickness bears to its length amounting as it doos to 4. Ts strength 
suggests that it may have been usod in the manufacture of others. Tt 
was found upon the surface near the villago of Kumkune, 11 miles 
8, W. of Govindpoor on the Grand ‘Trank Road. 

No.2. Is made of o micaceous quartzite, it resembles closely some 
of the Madras specimens ; in it also there is a face consisting of the 
original suriace. It was found by Mr. Hughes in the Bocharo coal field. 

No.8. Is of doubtful artificial origin: its shape suggests that it 
may have been used as a spear or darthead, It was found not far 
‘rom the locality given for No. 1. 

It is not improbable that more extonded investigations in the 
neighbourhood of the localities given, may bring abundance of these 
‘implements to light. Iwill bo interesting to find in Bengal, evidences 
such as have been found in other parts of India of an early primitive 
race of nen, 


Z ™, 
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The Librarian submittod a list of the additions made to the Library 
since the meeting held in November last, 


Lavnany, 


The following are the additions made to the Library since the 
rooting hold in November last. 


Presentations. 
o%e Tho Names of donors in Capitals, 
Tho Flora of the Jhelum District of tho Punjab, by Dr. J.B. 





The Book of the Aquarium, by 8. Hibbord—Lrevr. R. 0. Brava. 
‘Tho Utilization of Minute life, by Dr. ‘T. L. Phipson— Tue Sate, 
England’s Workshops, 1864,—‘Tx Saace, 

Entomologist’s Annual, for 1864.—Tire Sante, 

‘Dézukei-Tchangiri, by Saytid Ahmad Khan Béhidar—Tue: Borron, 

‘The Law of Increase and Structure of Man, by FP. P. Liherzik—Tiee 
Arnon. : 

A Collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Summuds relating to 
India, Vols. I. to VI—Tum Govannatene oF Txors. 

On the Reversion and Restoration of the Silk-worm, by Capt, 
T, Hutton—Tur Avion, 

On the Views of Biot and Weber respecting the relation of tho 
‘Hindw’and Chinese System of Asterism, with an addition on Miller's 
Viows respooting tho samo subject, by W. D, Whitney—Tux 
Avnox. 

‘The Tibetan Primer-—Rev. H. A. Jascrrxe, 

——-—— Reader. Tire Sant. 

——-—— Almanae for 1862—Tie Sane 

Barth's Scripture History.—Tune Sax. 

‘Harmony of the Gospels —Tusm Sain, 

Acts of the Apostles, with a Map—Tam Saste, 

‘Tolugu and Sanscrit Vooabulary.—A. 0. Cantrix, Exe. 

Cours d’Hindustani, by M. Garein do assy —Tne Avriton. 

Saggio Tarologico Sul Nilo, by Ingro. E. Lombardini.—Tun Aurion, 

Almanach dor Kaiserlichon Akadomei dor Wissenschaften, for 1864, 
—Tun Viewxa Acapeay, 
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‘The Ganges Canal. A Valedictory note to Major-General Sir A. 
Cotton respecting the Ganges Canal, with a Posteript touching certain 
anisropresentations of a Writer in the “Times” on the sume subject. 
Con. 0. Dovaras. 

La Republica di Venezia o la Persia, par G, Berchet—Tum 
Avenon, 

Bombay Magnetics) and Metoorological Observations, for 1868.— 
‘Tae Bowsay Govenxocenr, 

On the relative powers of Glaciers and Floating Tesbergs in modify- 
ing the surface of the arth, by Sir Roderick I. Murchison—Tum 
Roran Groorarmoat, Sooty oF Loxpox. 

‘The Annals of Indian Administration, Vol, VIII, Parts 8, 4—Tam 
Brxoay Govenxansr. 

Tournal of tho Statistical Society of London, Vol. XVI, Parts 3, 4, 
and Vol. XVII, Part 1—Tan Socrery. 

Journal ot tho Agri-Horticultural Society of India, Vol. XII, 
Pact 4— Tas Soormry. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London ; Vol. XII, Nos. 68 to 
110, and Vol. XIV, Nos. 71 to 73—Tum Socumry. 

‘Toumal Asiatique, Vol. IV, No. 15.—Tax Astasto Sooty ov Panis. 

Jahrbuch der Kaiserlichen Ki ion Geologisclien Reichsanstalt, 
Vol. XIV. Nos. 1 to 8K. K. G, Retonsanstare, 

Rahasaya Sandorbha, Vol. I Nos. 16 to 22—Tue Catworna 
Scwoon Boox Socrery. 

Sitzungsberichte der Kaiscrlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
‘Mathematisch—Naturwissonschaftliche Olasse, Band XLVI, abth. IZ, 
‘Nos. 5, 6; Band XLVIIL, abth, I, Nos. 1 to 5, abth. Il, Nos. 1 
to 5; Band XLIX, abth. I, No. 1, abth, II, Nos. 1 to 5;—Philo- 
sophisch-Historische Olasse, Band XLII, Heft 1,2; Band XLII, 
elt 1, 2; Band XLIV, Heft 1 to 8; Band XLV, Heft 1 to 8; 
Band XLVI, Heit 1 to 8.—Tue Turmntat, Acapmy, 

‘The Calcutta Christian Observer, Vol. XXV. Nos. 299, 800, and 
Vol. XXVI, Nos. 301, 302.—Tur Eormon, 

Philosophical Transactions ofthe Royal Society of London, Vol. 
LIV, Parts 1 ond 2, with a list of its Bellows—Tus Socrmny. 

_ Memoirs of the Geological Survoy of India (Palaontologia Indies), 
‘Vol, II, Barts 4, 6, 6,—Tus Govansatmxr or Ixora, 
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Ditto, Ditto, Vol. IIT, Parts 5, 6.—Tun Govenwuswr or Banoat. 

Ditto, Ditto, Vol. ILL, Parts 4, 5, 0, 7. Tum SureniNsunnen” ov THR 
Guovoarcat, Sonvey oy Inpra. 

Report of the Committeo of tho Bengal Chamber of Commerce, from 
Ist May to Blst October, 1864—Tuz Buxoat, Ouanuen ov Come 
monroe. 

Procoodings of the Scientific Society of Ghazcopns, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9 
of 1864, and No, 10 of 1865.—Tux Soomry. 

Annual Report on tho Adiinistration of tho Contral Provinces, for 
1868-64.—Tue Benaat, Govensstxsr, 

Annual Report on tho Adaninistration of the Madras Presidency, for 
1863-64—Timm Sane, 

‘The Oriontal Baptist, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 215, 216.—Tnn Eprton, 

Sclections from the Records of the Government of Madras, Nos. 80, 
81.—Tan Manras Govunsstes 

Proceedings of the Royal Iustitution of Great Britain, Parts 8, 4.— 
Tue Issrrrvtt0x. 

‘The Christian Tutelligencor, Vol. XXXVI, Port 1; and Vol. 
XLVI, n. s. Part 12.—Tue Eorron. 

Rontes in the Bengal Presidency, compiled from the informations 
in the Office of the Quarter Master General—Tum Govanxacayt or 
Ivor. 

A Letter to Pundit Ishwar Ohunder Vidyaségar, on Bengali Typogea- 
phy.—J. Moxoor, 

Un Chapitro de I'Histoire do !'Tnde Musulmane, oa Chronique de 
Schor Schab, Sultan de Delhi ; traduit do I'Hindusteni, par M. Garein 
de Tassy—Tam TRanstaton, 

Mollusques ‘Terrestres Vivants du Piémont, par AbbG, J, Stabile— 
‘Tun Avrmor. 

Phases of Hinduism, by Babu Kissori Ohind Mitra —Tux 
Avro. 

Paleontology of Niti, the Northern Himalaya, being descriptions 
and figures of the Paliozofo and Secondary Fossils collected by Col. 
Strachey; by Messrs. B, W. Saltor, and H, F, Blanford—Cot, 
‘Srnacuay. 

Narrative of the Course of Legislation, during the official year, 
1863-64.—Tue Govanxazvt or Besuar. 
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A-compilation from Rollin’s Ancient History of Greece, with al- 
ditions, Part 3, Translated into Urdu—un Atixonur Sorry. 

General Report on the Public Instruction of the Lower Provincos 
of the Bengal Presidency, for 1863-64—Tim Drazozo or Punizo 
Inseavoriox. 

Sdlections from the Records of the Bombay Government, Nos. 82 
to 87.—Tum Boxpar Govansomer. 

Toumal of the Royal Geographical Society of Tiondon, Vol. 
‘XXXUL—Tam Soomry. 

Tonrnal of the Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. 
I. Part 1—Tux Soorery. 

‘Tournal of the Chemical Socicty of London, Vol. II, from July 
to December, 1864; and Vol. TIT, from January to March, 1865. 
Tum Soomay. 

Tournal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Revord, Nos. 11 to 18.— 
‘Bai Eorron. 

Bulletin de VAcedemio Imperiale des Sciences do St. Petersburg, 
Val. V, Nos, 8 to 8; Vol. VI, Nos. 1 to 8, and Vol. VII, Nos. 1, 2. 
Tux Acapmwy. 

‘Memoires de !’Academic Tmperiale des Sciences de St. Petersburg, 
Vol. V, Nos. 2 to 9, and Vol. VI, Nos. 1 to 12.—Tas Sans. 

Annales Musei Botanici Imgduno-Batavi, ited by B. A. Guil. 
Meguel. Fase,, XIX.—Tite Ievavoxo-Baravian Acaneay, 

Procoedings of the Royal Geographical Socioty of London, Vol. 
‘VIM, No. 6, and Vol. IX, Nos. 1, .—Tae Soormry. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, Vol. I, No. 5.—Mason 
J. G. Mepurr. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of Indie, Foreign 
Dept., No. 48.—Tum Govannuent or Isr. 

Laying the Foundation-stone of the Institution of the Scientific 
Socioty Tue Sorry. 

‘Mantakhab Hedayat Babat Antazan Khan—Tun Govensareys, 
N.W. Provivoss. 

Mindesmesker af Middelalderesis Kistuor Norge at N, Nicolaysen ; 
Forte heite.— Tar Usrvensrr or Ourisriaxts, 

Om de Geclogiske Porhola Pea Kyststraekningen af Nordre Bergen- 
hhus Amt af M. Irgens og Th, Hiortdehl —Tax Saxe, 
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Om Sneebraen Folgefon, af 8. A. Soxo.— Tum San. 

Om Beds-Ringe, af Professor 0, A. Holnboe.—Tux Auton. 

Om Kong Svogders Reiso, af Prof. Holmboo.—Turr Sante, F, 

‘Thorolt Begifots Begravolse, af Prof, Holmboe.—Tun Saaz. 

Fortognelse over Johan Dabl’s Forlags-og Commissions-Skrifter— 
‘Tae Ustvansrry ov Onceisrranta. 

Abhandlangen der Kéniglichen Akademic der Wissenschaften 2a 
Berlin, Aus dom Jahre 1868.—Tire Bunuty Avavewr, 

Réma-Tépaniya-Upanishad, by Dr. A. Weber.—Tae Boston. 

Quartorly Journal of the Goological Suciety ofTLondon, Nos. 80, 81, 82. 
—Tue Sootry. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, Vol. 
XVIII, Part 4.—Tne Sorry. 

Forhandlingeri Videnskabs—Selskabeti Christiania, for 1863.—Tm 
Usrvensrey op Cnnistranta. 

‘Nyt Magazin Naturvidenskaberne, Vol. XIL part 4. Vol. XITL. parts 
1 to 8—Tue Sanz. 

Dot Kongelige Norske Frederiks Universitets Aarsberetuing for 
1862.—Tum Sawn, . 
Beretning om Dodsfengslets Virksomhed, for 1868.—Tue Saxe. 

Beitrage ur Sprachforsching Band, IV, Heft 1, 2—Tuw Benun 
Acaveay. 

Report on the State of Bootan and of the Progress of the Mission, 
1863-64—Tae GovenwwEnt or BeNoat. 

Fontes Rerum Austriacarum : (Bsterreichische Geschichts Quellen— 
Band XXIL. abth IL, Band V, abth L—Tun Virwva Acapeay, 

Reisen un Sidon Von ost Siberion inden Jahisen, Band IE. for 1855 
to 1850.—Tuk Tureniat, Groanariticat, Sooteey ov Prosi. 

Report on the Adiinistration of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 
for 1863-64, by @. U. Yulo.—Twe Govensatert oF BrNaAt, 

‘Tabviao Codievm Manvicriptorvm in Bibliothoca Palatina Vindo- 
‘Vononsi Asservatorvm, edidit Academia Caosarea Vindobonensis, 
‘Yolvmen L—Tae Acapeny. 

Verseichniss der Avhandlungen Golohrter Gesellschafton—Tam 
Same. 

Aas der Haulkrankeiten.—Tas Vienna Acapeny. 

Handbook of the Indian Flora, Vol, I. by Lieut.-Col. H. Drary.— 
‘Tue Avtuox, 
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Appendix to Mackuz-al-Oolum.—Tme Sane. 

A Lectare on an Original Speech of Zoroaster, by M. Hang, Esq.— 
‘Tor Avruon, 

‘Transactions of theRoyal Irish Academy, Vol. XXIV.—Ture Acaprary. 

Report on the Survey Operations of the Lower Provinces, for 1863- 
64.—Tue Bexoan Govennaenr. 

Report on the Land Revenue Administration of the Lower Provinces, 
for 1868-64.—Tus Sance. 

Selections from the Records of the Government N, W. Provinces 
Part 42.—Tue Goversmenr N. W. Provrvors. 

Mémoires do ’Académie Impériale des Scienoes, Belles-lottres et Arts 
ae Lyons—Olasse de Lettres, Tomes XL—Tne Acapemy ov Lyoxs. 

Mémoires de I'Académic Impériale des Sciences, Arts et Belles 
Lettres de Dijon, Vol. XI, for 1868.—Tus Acanxy. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. V, Nos. 62, 
68, 84s Somer. 

Report on the Administration of the North-Western Provinces, for 
1868-64—Tun Govenywaxr or Brxoat. ‘ 

General Report on the Administration of the Punjab errtories, 
for 1863-64.—Tam Saxe. 

B. No. 1, 0. No. 4, D. No. 1, and B. No.1; 

Annual Report on the Dockyard and Subordinate Establishments, 
for 1868-64.—Tae Sane, 

‘Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. XXIII Part 8, 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, (oreign 
Department), Vol. XLVIIL. for 1865.—Tun Govensmayr oF Ivor. 

Geographical and Statistical Report of the Dinagopur Distrit, by 
Mojor J. L. Sherwill—Tue Govensuner or Baxoat. 3 

Norges Oficelle Statistik, —Aaret 1862 D. No. 1, F. No.1; Aaret 
1868 and Aaret, 1864 0. No. 5.—Tae Untvunsery or Cuersruanta. 

‘Metoorlogische Beobachtungen,—Parts IIT and IV, for 1848 to "55. 
Tim Sane, 

Schriften der Physik—Okon Gesellschait of Konigsbergs, Vol. IV,’ 
Tne Soormry. 

Procesdings of the Muhammadan Literary Society of Calentta 
Parts 1 to 5, with an Annuél Report for 1864—Tam Soorery. 
—the Life of Mahomet, Vols.1 to 4, by W. Muir, Bsq.—Tum Aurion,» 

Denkschrifton der K. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Mathematisch: 
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‘Noturwissenschaftliche Classe, Band XXII, XXIT—Tae Lerenuas, 
Acapmay. 

Archiv fiir Kunde Oesterreichischer Goschichts-Quellen; Band 
XXX, Ento und Zweite hilite, und Band XXXT, Erste hillte—Tun 
Sana, 

‘Tho Agra Law Journal, Vol.T, Nos. 2 to 8; Vol. TI, Nos. 9 to 14, 
—Tie Compre. . 

List of the Geological Society of London for 1864.—Tur Soomry. 

Progress Report of Forest Adininistration in the Contral Provinces 
1868-64; By Capt. @. F. Pentson—Tav Gove. ov Ivor. 

Report on the Forests of the Punjab and the Wostern Himalaya, 
with Maps, for 1864—Dz, H. Cimouons. 

Ocsterreichischer Geschichts-Quellen, Band IV, abth. 1.—Tum 
Acapmay or Vinwna. 

Catalogue of Plants cultivated in the Royal Botanical Gardens, 
Calcutta, from April, 1861 to 28th September, 1864.—Tuz Svrsnx- 
rexpext ov tun Royat Boranicat Ganpens, Cavcura. 

Bechanges. 

‘The Atheneum from September, 1864 to April, 1865. 

‘The Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, Vol. XXVIII, 
Nos. 189 to 193; and Vol. XXIX, Nos. 104 to 197, 

Purchases, 

Prosbyter Johannis in Sage and Geschichte, by Dr. Guster Oppert. 

‘L’Agriculture D’Jheral Awani by Mullet. 

Sanscrit Grammar, by M. Wilton, 

‘Das Leben Mohammed's by Dr. G. Weil, Vols. I. IL. 

Bib. Sucologica by J. Geigor. 

Exotic Butterflies, by W. ©. Howitson, Parts 62, 58, 54. 

Philippi Boitrage, Vol. 11. Part 4. 

Conchilien, Vols. I. to IV. 

‘The Vishnu Purana; by H H. Wilson, 

Siddhdnta Kaumvudi, Vols. I and 1. 

‘Les Prairies d’'Or,—by Magoudi. 

Catalogue Codicnm Sanseritioorum, by Aufrecht, Vol. I. 

Serde-i-Sultani. 

‘Atlas Ichthyologique des Indes Oriéntales Necrlandaises, by M. P. 
Bleeker, Nos. 15, 16, 17, 18. 

Receuil dos Traditions Malametanes, par El-Bokhuti, Vol. 11. 
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Al Moschtabih Anctore Schansoddin Abu Abdullah Mahammed 
ibn Ahamed-ad-Dhahabi ; by Dr. P. DeJong. E 

‘Das Ursprungliche Zend Alphabet, Von R. Lepsius. 

‘Handbuch der Zendsprache, von Ferdinand Justi, Parts 1 to 4. 

Zend Avesta, by Dr. F. Spiegel, Vol. TI. 

‘Leben und die Lehre des Mahammad, Vol. TI, by Dr. Sprenger. 

‘The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Nos. 82 to 88. 

Comptes Rendus de I’Academe des Sciences, Vol. LIX, Nos. 8 to 26 
and Vol. LX, Nos. 1 to 18. 

‘The Edinburgh Review, Vol. OXX, No. 246 and Vol. OXXI, 
Nos. 247, 248, 

‘Journal des Savants from September, 1864 to April 1865, with 
a Table du Tome LVI. 

"The Quarterly Review, Nos. 282 to 234. 

Revas des Deux Mondes, for 15th September, October, November, 
and Deotmiber, 1864; also for January, February, March and Aprit, 
1865. 

Revao ot Magasin de Zoologie, Vol. XVI, Nos. 9 to 12 and Vol, 
XVI, Nos. 1 to 8. 

Reove's Conchologia Teonica, Parts 288 to 247. 

Journal American Society of Science and Arts, Vol. XXXVI, 
Nos. 118, 114. 

‘The Westminster Review, Vol. XXVI, No, 52 and Vol. XXVIT, 
Nos. 58, 64. 

‘The Natural History Review, Vol. IL, No. 16 and Vol. IV, Nos. 17, 18. 

Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society, 





Vol. V, No. 17. 
‘The Ibis, a Journal of Ornithology, Vol. VI, Nos. 28, 24 and Vol. I, 
Nos. 1, 2, N. Series. (x. 


‘Anmuaire des Deux Mondes, Histoire Generale des divers Etats, Vol. 

Amnalen der Physik und Chemie, von J. 0. Poggendorif, Band 
OXXIV, Stick LT. TL 

Universal Paleography, by Sir F. Madden, with Plates, Vols. I. to IV, 

Lecture on Man, by Oat. Voigt. 

Dictionnaire Classique, Sanscrt-Francaiso, by E. Burmnouf, Parts 4, 5. 

Grania Britennica, Delineations and Descriptions of Skulls of the 
Aboriginal or Barly Inhabitants of the British Islands, by J. Bernard 

‘The works of H. H. Wilson, Vol. V. 
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Le Mabibhérata, podme épique de Krishna-Dwaipsyana, par 
Hippolyte Bouche, Vol. IIT. 

‘The Birds of Asia, by J. Gould, Part 17. 

Deutsches Worterbuch, von J. und W. Grimm, Vol. V. Bart 2. 

Dictionnaire Ture-Arabo-Persan, Heft, VII, by Dr. J. ". Zenker, 

‘The Ferns of Southern India, being desoriptions and plates of the 
Forns of the Madras Presidency, by Onpt. R. H. Beddome, Parts 1 to 20. 

‘Tho Forns of British India, being figures and dosoriptions of Ferns 
from all parts of British India, by the same, Parts 1, 2. 

Buddhism : its Origin, History and Doctrines: its Seriptures and 
thoir Language, the Pali, by J. Alwi 

Register mJ. Grimm's Deutscher Grammatik vonDr.K. (Anderson. 

‘The Thirty-First Chapter of the book entitled the Lamp that Guides 
to Salvation, Baited by the Inte Dr. W. Cureton. 

Familiar Dialogues in Japanese, with English and French ‘Transla- 
tions, by R. Alcock. 

Recueil de Textes Japonais, par M. Léon de Rosny. 

Le Collier a’Ox, par Abou-Nasser-<l-Fatah-Ben-Grakan, 

Bataksch-Nederduitsch Woondenboek, by H. N. Van der Touk. 

Maleisch-Nedorduitsch Woordenboek, by Dr. J. Pijnappel. 

Du Bean Littérairo dans los couvres du Génie Indien, par F. Nave, 

Calidasa on In Poésio Sansorite, par F. Nove. 

Lo Sanscrit et los H’tndes Indiennes por F. Neve. 

‘Tomudschin dor Unerschitterliche, von Professor Dr. F. von. Rrdmann, 

La Religion primitive des Indo-Européens, by E. Flotard. 

Der Diwan des Grossen Lyrischen Dichters Hafis; Band IIT, 
herausgegeben von V. Ritter ¥. Rosenzwelg-Schwannan, 

Commentar tibor Das Avesta, Vol. I, by B. Spiogel. 

‘Unhapitre dé'Histoire do Inde Musulmano par. Garin de Tassy, 

Chinosischo Texte za Dr. J. H. Plath. 

Systema Carum-Bycidaram, par J, Thomson, 

Monographio des Cicindélides, Parts 1 to 8, par M. James Thomson. 

‘Trois Ans en Asie (1855-68), by Le Ote. A. de Gobineau, 

Der Index des Kandjur, by I. J. Schmit. 

‘Descriptions des Nouvelles espdces de Leépidoptires de In Collection 
ao I'Académie Impériale des Sciences, Parts 8 and 4. by HB. Ménétrias, 

Reisen una Forschangen im Amnr-Lante, 1854-56, Band I. und IT, 
yon Dr. L, Schenck, 
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PROCEEDINGS: 


or mum 


ASIATIO SOCINTY OF BENGAL, 
Fon Avavsr, 1865. 
— 


‘Tho monthly General. Mecting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on the 2nd instant, 

‘A. Grote, Esq, Presidont, in tho chair, 

‘Tho minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 

Presentations were announced— 

1, From the Boston Society of Natural History, sovoral Nos, of 
‘the Journal and Proceedings of the Society. 

2, Brom tho Imporial Society of Cherbourg, Vols. IX. and X, of 
tho Momoires of tho Society. 

8, Brom W. 8. Atkinson, Esq, a fino collection of Lepidoptera, 
Tho Prosident proposed that tho spedfal thauks of the mooting be 
votod to Mr. Atkinson, which being put to tho mocting, was eurriod 
‘unanimously, 

8, Fonn, Eeq., duly proposed at the Inst meeting, was balloted fot 
‘and elected an ordinary member, 

‘The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary members 
at the mext meeting. 

0. H. Tawney, Esq. proposed by Mr. H. F. Blanford, seconded by 
Mr, Beverley. 
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I.H. Poppe, Esq., proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by Mr, Blanford. 

‘The Chairman brought forward a report from the Council recom- 
mending the election of Mr. E. Blyth to fill the vacancy, on the 
list of the Society's Honorary Members, caused by the death of Dr 
‘H, Falconer. 

‘Tho report stated Mr. Blyth’s claims in the feflowing terms — 

Mfr, B. Blyth isawell known to all Indian Naturalists through the 
Society's own Journal, in which, besides periodical Museum reports 
‘hich are in themselves full of information interesting and useful to field 
Naturalists in this comntry, he has published several Monographs on 
groaps of birds, such as the Cuckoos, Hornbills, é&e. Mr. Blyth had, 
before coming out to India in 1840, published a paper in which he 
‘brought together the different species of the Genus Ovis, 

“The oxtensive and valuable collections in the Society's Museum, 
which are now in course of transfor to Government, may be said 
almost to have been gathered by him while he was the Society’s 
Carator.” 

‘The Chairman announced the satisfaction which he experienced in 
finding that the Council had made such’ aeelection. ‘The last few 
clections of Honorary Members had added to the list the names of 
oriental scholars, and it was right that the new candidate should . 
represent science. 

‘The Hon'ble G. Campbell gave notice that, at the next meeting, he 
‘would move for a report from the Council of the replies and informa- 
tion elicited by the Cirvalar seeking to obtain a series of the Orania 
of the races and tribes of British Asia, and of the character of the 
Crania so obtained; also to call the attention of the members to the: 
great importance of inguities regarding the sboriginal races in oar 
immediate vicinity. . 

‘Mr. Campbell prefaced his notice with the following remarks : 

“The Science of Comparative Philology, and through it tho wider 
and greater science of Ethnology, may traly be said to have been origin- 
ated, in an active and practical form, in this very assembly, All 
attribute. to the early labour of Sir W. Jones and his fellow-workers 
the first place in the movement, which now, in its ultimate develop- 
‘menf, has’ made Ethnology the most popular and rising science of the 
day—s0 rising that I expect soon to find that, instead of collecting 
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postage stamps, young Indies of an intellectual tum will gollect_nioo 
little cabinets of Grania for the inspection of their friends. Hore 
thon being tho ogg, whore this great bantling was chipped, we must 
always take a maternal interest in it. Tt has outgrown our looal 
limits, We are now but ono of many bodies co-operating in a great 
work. I beliove that none have throughout co-operated more 
efficiently than this Society. But ono groat advantage has passed 
‘away. In its early yoars the Sanscrit was a Literary and Scientific 
gold fleld as prolife as California or Australia, Nuggets in abundance 
rowarded the eager inquirer. By tho eagorness and avidity of that in- 
quiry those sariaco noggots have been nearly exhausted. Stil, earnest 
labourers do groat things for the cause of knowledge, that acknowledgo- 
‘mont is thoroughly duo to many of our present members. But they 
hhave, as it were, passed from tho Nugget-finding to the Quarte-crushing, 
stage ; slowly and laboriously they work out their results. My objoct, 
now is to suggest that it appears to mo that, taking Ethnology in its 
broad senso, there is at our very doors, another and perhaps an equally 
rich gold field almost wholly unexplored and in which a rich store of 
ggets lies ready to hand. 

“Already my friends Bibi Réjendraléla and others have notiood 
‘and diseussod the question of the non-Sanserit elements in. the moderts 
Indian languages and races; bat that question is stil, it is sdmitted, 
vory obscure. Ti ean only be solved by a knowledge of the souress 
whence those elements must havo come, viz. the aboriginal races, It 
seems strange that we should at this moment have in constant and 
Smmodiate contact with us—working around us daily—tmen of a race 
and of languages wholly different from our own,—a race certainly among 
‘the most intoresting—perlnpa the vory oldest in the world and that we 
should yet have scarcely any accurate Mnowledge of them, physically, 
Tinguistically, or in any other way. Any day you may soo working 
on tho ditchos of the Maidan, perhaps working on the repairs of this 
very house, men whom the eye at once singles ont ag of an unknown 
race and of forma which, Tam, I confess, inclined to think, probably 
‘moro closely than any other, bands down to ms something like what 
may have been the original Adam of the human epocios. 

“We are all. pretty well agreed that thero is somo relationship 
otween ourselves and the races who call a Bull, Bail, a Cow, Gow, 
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and a Mother, Mama, Some may think that the first word in the. 
mouth of an English or Hindoo chit ‘Ma-ma’ is the more human 

bloat like the Ba-a of a lamb. But this is not so; we now know that, 

still more widely diffused young humans do not eall their mothers 

‘Ma-ma but ‘Ai’ or ‘ Aya,’ and it is probably with tribos of theso lattor 

‘Aya’ races that T am now dealing, » 

© Already the Council of the Society has, to some extent, taken up the 
subject by the Circular to which Idirect my motion, by which attention 
is called to that most essential object, the collection of specimens of the 
Physique of Indian races and especially of the Crania by which they 
‘aro principally classed. And my object is to urge om the members 
of the Society the importance of co-operating in that and other ways, 
towards ascertaining accurately the position, in the great human race, 
cf the aborigines who form the population of a great tract of country 
in what I may call the immediate vicinity of Caleutta, For, from the 
commencotiont of the hill eountry immediately wost of the line of 
‘the Hast India. Railway fat into Central India, these races oecupy tho 
‘country in great nnmbers and they principally supply’ our labour 
market, 

From various sources, the opinion more and raore gains strength 
‘hat before the appenrance of the present races, Europe and Asia, 
‘wore, in very remote times, inhabited by another snd more primeval 
aco of which the Australian envages havo been taken as the near- 
‘est modem representatives. All the oldost Crania seem to ap- 
proach to this typo, and in Iangnago also traces of the ancient speoch 
seem to linger in the Basque country, in the North of Europe, and else 
where. Now the Anstralian type doss not stand alone. Tt is well 
ascertained to be but one branch of a very low but very widely spread 
race of men nswally called Megrito (to distinguish it from the true 
Negro), a vory Dlack, vory ugly, vory thickclipped, very wretched and 
‘very savage race, spread over the whole of the Australian-Indian 
Archipelago and the extrome Souther Islands and Peninsulas of Asia, 
Inall these countries, this Nogrito race is alveays found to ooeupy, in 
‘an aboriginal character, the interior and more inaccessible parts, while 
tha exterior parts have been occupied in times comparatively rocent: 
(QitE. All prior to authentic history) by other races. Approaching 
India from the South and Rast we have this Negeito race, in a com: 
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pletely pure and savage state, both in the Malacca Peninsula snd in tho 
Andaman Islands. ‘The nearest part of India to the Andamans is. tha 
Coromandel Coast, and over the nearest part of that Coast, in ther 
astern Ghats, Ifind an aboriginal tribe called Ohenchwar described, 
by an officer acquainted with Malacca, as “just what you might 
suppose to result, fromsthe crossing of Malacca aborigines with the 
common people of this country.” ‘This last romark leads mo to axt 
observation which has occurred to mo both from all T have seon and 
all I havo road, viz, that the gonoral form and typo of the Aboriginal 
‘9008 of tho intorior of Peninsular India soems, primd facie, to approach 
very closely to that of tho gront Nogrito race, which I have noticed, 
and to suggest the idea, (which their goographical position rondors 
extromely likely) that they are in fact but branches of that raco who 
hhave been, like most of thoir congeners, surrounded and overwhelmed 
by another advancing and superior race, and, where not absorbed or 
intermixed, have been driven into the wildest hills and forests of the 
interior. 

“These remarks have been, to a great degree, sggested to me by 

the perusal of a most interesting paper by Col, Dalton, Commis- 
sioner of Chota-Nagpore, and I deem it an especially fortunate eircam- 
stance towards the inquiry which I advocate, that tho country which 
is the main seat of the aboriginal tribes is administered by @ man of 
‘the greatest scientific ardour and interest in the matter. Gol. Dalton's 
paper tells us, I may say just enongh to make us wish for more, and 
it is evident from his obsorvations that there is much yet unknown to 
him in regard to which others may largely assist him, Expeoially we 
may look for much to thoso Missionaries who have, with such admirable 
Aovotion and suocess, tamed and converted largo numbers of these 
races. I will only road a short passage which Col. Dalton doseribos 
‘tho appoarmes of one of these tribes, 
The Tushpore Oraons aro the ugliest of the raco, and appear to me 
nuttorly destitute of all ambition to rise into rospectability of appoar- 
ance. With foreheads ‘villainous low,’ flat nosos, and projecting 
maxillaries, they approach the Negro in physiognomy'—and a 
little lower down he doseribes them ax ‘dark and coarse-featured, 
Drona noses, wide mouths and thick lips.” 
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“phe few skulls which have been received must be examined scienti- 
fioally, and they ave yot too few for any safe induction, but to my 
‘unscientific eye, the skall of an Uraon Cole placed on the same shelf 
as two Andeman skulls seemed so similar in the general bullet-headed 
character that I have pat them on the table, 

“Principally on slight philological grounds, the aborigines of 
India have been usually classed as Turanian or Mongolian, but the 
highest anthoritios make clear, what mere appearance indicates at a 
‘glance, that (excepting altogether the very different tribes of the 
hills Bast of Bengal) the Peninsular aborigines have no immodiate 
‘connection whatever with Thibetons or Mongols. They are only 
classed a6 Turanian in that very wide and uncertain sense which, 
fnoludes Australians, Polynesians, and even the American Indians 
‘And Dr. Caldwell in his very exhaustive work on the Innguagos of 
Southern Indie, while he shows certain affinities to the Finnish and 
other languages, also shows that the Dravidian languages bear in their 
structure a marked affinity to those of Australia.” Cortainly so far 
as the external appearance of the living races goes, there oan be no 
doubt oftheir Negrito resemblance. Col. Dalton, in some farther notes, 
in answer to queries of mine which he has very Kindly furnished, still 
farther confirms his remarks just quoted by me, He seems to think the 
Uraons peculiarly Negro-like, and says that they have sometimes woolly 
hair. Every description of every practical observer, and my own 
observations during several revent travels, all tend to show the same 
general type in all the aboriginal tribes of the Peninsula, Many. 
‘of the descriptions seem absolutely identical with those givem: of the 
Nogritoos of other lands. But of comse these more popular remarks 
must be confirmed by more accurate and more scientific observation, 
‘The thick lip is the most marlted characteristic of the aboriginal races 
to the casual observer. 

have taken a good deal of trouble to Igok throngh all the Journals 
‘of this Society, and of the London Society, and other sources of inform- 
‘ation, But I cannot find that there exists any full information 
whatever on any. subject connected with those races. Dr. Caldwell 
‘ackothers have probably told us nearly all that ean be known regard- 
‘ng the Southern tribes, but there the aborigines seom to have boon 
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absorbed in the general population; the savage non-Hindoo tribes are 
fow, scattered, and much intermixed in blood. It is in the North of 
the Peninsula that the aborigines aro found in large masses and of purer 
typo, and it is regarding them that inquiry is wanting. Dr. Oaldwell 
and his fellow labourers, who havo succossfully affiliated together all the 
Southern tongues, civilised and savage, in one Dravidian class, goom 
also to have shown as satisfactorily as it is possiblo to show from 
tcanty Ontaloguos, that not only the Gonds, but the Uraon Coles 
(the «low-typo Negtitoes of Col. Dalton) and the Mountainecrs 
of the Rajmchal Hills aro also Dravidian. ‘This is just what we 
should have expected, but it is « surprise to find that among tribes in 
‘appearance and character so nearly of one type, and dwelling to 60 near 
one anothor, that we know thom all under the gonoral name of ¢ Cole,’ 
there is s0 extreme a difference of Ianguago that the tongue of tho 
Uraon Ooles of Chota-Nagpore and that of the Moondah Coles of tho 
same district. have not, so far as our slight knowledge extonds, 
exhibited even the same affinities as aro found between widely 
Aifferont branches of the Turanian class. In truth, however, we have 
but very small vocabularies and no grammars of these languages, and- 
iarther inquiry will probably cither affiliate them, or lead to the dis- 
‘covery of @ curious mesting of very. different races in the: platean of 
Chota-Nagpore. In short, endless and most interesting problems may. 
‘be opened out in tracing the various races of Moondéhs and Kharwars 
and Korewahs and Bhoois and Kaurs of which Gol. Dalton’s paper 
gives us glimpses. Th Moondahs, Sontals, and eovoral other tribes 
aro clearly related by the bond of « common language not yet: asoor 
tained to be Dravidian, and the possible foundation of somo of the 
Northern languages, though the affinity is not yot found, 

«Brom a-vooabulary taken by Dr. Voysey at Ellichpore (and published 
{n the Society's Journal) of a tribe called * Cooure” in tho Gawalgbur 
hills of the Sautpoora rango, I find it to be evident that these ‘ Cooura’” 
‘aro vory nearly allied to the Moondahs and Sontals of this sido of 
India. ‘This brings us very near to the Bhocls and Coles of the 
hills to the North of the Bombay Presidency and Rajpootana, rogard- 
{ing whom also we have scarcely any information. ‘They aro probably 
Allied to our aborigines, the word Cole or Coolee being a wide one, 
applied by the Hindoos to the Helot races whom they subdued or 
drove to the hills, 
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“Being thon convincod that these races form a subject of inquiry 
than which nono ean be more worthy of the Members of this Society, 
L venture to suggest four Divisions of Inquiry. 

1. The languages ; we should like to have, not only the Vooabu- 
lavios but the Grammar and structure. 

2, ‘The appearance; which can be now so well preserved and con- 
vyoyed by Photographs. 

8, The mental qualities, manners, and institutions ; especially it 
‘would be interesting to know whether the Oraons, Moondahs, Sontals, 
&e., when settled, have municipal institutions like the Hindoos or 
‘under a patriarchal constitution. 

4. Tho Osteology ; the collection of Skeletons and Crania, 

Te should only be added that the aboriginal tribes are now in many, 
‘or most places, so intermixed with Hindoos (whose more intense Arian 
individuality more influences the cross breeds) that specimens, to be 
‘of-use, shoald bees pure as possible, in fact to get the true type it 
‘would be well to seck for, as it were, exaggerated specimens—the most 
‘aboriginal among the aborigines—the most ngly among the ugly, such 
28 ol. Dalton found among the more remote hills, and such as Tan find 
any day by a judicious selection of the most ill-favoured Coolees on the 
Maidan. I beg to move the request to the Council of which I have 
given notice.” 

Dr. Colles said: 

“The ethnology of the aboriginal races of India, the study of which 
hhas been advocated by Mr. Campbell, is one of the greatest importance, 
‘and it is stigma on the Society that it has been so long neglected. 
Of the four subjects of enquiry proposed by Mr. Campbell, three, viz, 
‘the language, appearance, and manners of the races in question, can, 
only be studied on the spot. The fourth subject, their osteology can 
only be studied where, as inthe Museum of this Society, a collection of 
Crania exists. It must be remembered, however, that Orania, in their 
entire state, are only like the backs of unopened books; to obtain 
inferences from them sections must be made, so as to allow of 
{internal measurements being taken. ‘The first step, in such a case, is, 
to obtain a standard, and for this purpose I would recommend that 
sections.of the most typical skulls, both of the sboriginal snd invad- 
ing (Arian) rapes in the Museums of the Asiatic Socioty and. Medical: 
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Colloge should be made, and the necessary measurements taken, 80 as 
to allow of an approximate standard set of dimensions, for the 
principal races, to be laid down, With this standard all subsequently 
obtained Orania should be compared, and the standard itself modified 
according to the results 60 obtained.” 

‘The Chairman observed that he felt much obliged to Mr. Campbell for 
bringing the subject forward, It was a subject to which he had called the 
Socioty's attention some years ago at one of their annual meetings 
and he belioved that the Circular to which Mr, Campbell had just allud- 
‘edi, was the consequence of his remarks on that occasion, Without 
venturing to anticipate the report, which the Council would have 
prepared for the next meeting, he expressed his fears that it would 
‘be an unsatisfactory one, as that but few Crania had beon gained for the 
Socioty’s collection. ‘The difficulty of obtaining Orania of unmistake- 
able identity was very great, and when they were of doubtful identity, 
thoy were hardly of any value, As regars the skull of the Andamaner 
on the table which Mr. Campbell had particularly referred to, there 
was no guarantee that it was what it purported to be, having only 
‘beon found in the hut of an Andamaner. Ile hoped that Col. Dalton’s 
promised paper on the Koles would be received before the next meeting, 
and he exprossod his belif that Mr. Campbell might rely on the Society's 
‘cordial cooperation in prosocuting these ethnological enquiries, 

‘The Council reported, that the draft Act, for the establishment of the 
‘New Goneral Museum, had been prepared and submitted to Government 
for approval by the Maseum ‘Transfer Committeo. A copy of the draft 
hhad boon sent to the Council, ‘The Secretary then read the purport of 
the several clauses of the Act, and the Chairman explained that a 
special meeting would hereafter bo called for its consideration, and for 
the Socioty’s final ratification of tho conditions of transfer. 

‘ho following is an extract from a lotter received from Mr, 0, Hore, 

“Tfound amongat the effects of a decoased pilgrim, a packet of 
Jittlo stampod silver bite (L will try, and send you 2 or 8) of which the 
Test very intoresting paper put me in mind. ‘They are punched, 
and I, in my ignorance, took them for Japanese coins, ‘The silver is 
much alloyed. 

“Here are correct drawings of the only 7 Ihave preserved. They 
are of vory neatly equal weight (the differences betweon them being 
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extremely slight), and it is odd that none could tell me what they were. 
On second thoughts, you must have many, andit is not worth while 
sending. The first which I made in May, 1862, contained perhaps 
200 or more, and I fear the balance have been melted up at Benares, 

“ Thave deferred my paper on mason marks until I should hear from 
other parts of India. Ieannot, however, trace any, and their use, 
whatever it was, appears to have been confined to Magadhe and 
‘thereabouts, snd not to have lasted for many centuries. Babu Réjen- 
Graléla Mitra has made out many for me from Bakarya Kund, and these 
are all of the Gupta period. Hence the date assigned in our paper is 
auch thereby confirmed, as most of the stones so inscribed, appear to | 
‘have been never moved since first laid, the inscriptions having become 
legible by the foundations of massive structures having become 
bare. I should like a statement of Mr. Peppe'’s, in a letter of his to 
‘Mr. Grote, to be corrected. Tt cocurs on page 82 of the Proceedings: 
where I am made to say, thst the temple of Kooch is Buddhist and 
‘Mr. Poppe described the temple to me. I suggested that it might 
possibly have been crested at the same time as that of Boodh Gya, 
the date of which in my “Notes” Ihold yet to be an open question, 
Inever saw the temple at Kooch, nor was I aware it had an arched 
chamber init, 

. * . * * Son gh 
Thould like much to ascertain what is the opinion of archeologists 
a6 to the bacchanalian figures alluded to and figured in our paper. They 
Ihave no affinity to your museum “Silenns”—and they are not at all 
‘Indian. ‘The head dresses are most quaint.” ae 
‘The following two letters from Mr. Peppe, about the Boodh Gaya 
temple, were read, and the photographs referred to, exhibited. 

Gya, 27th July, 1865. 

“Thhave just retamed from Boodh Gya and proceed to give you the 
result of my examination of the arches. As far as Tam able to give 
‘an opinion, the internel arches i... the roof of the lower chamber, 
and the three arches in the middle chamber, are as old as the building 
itself, the larger arches in the porch, and those giving cover to the 
staircases, I believe were subsequently built, stall events I saw sufficient, 
‘proof to convince me that the msin building was built and plastered, 
‘before the porch, as found in several places that that portion of thp 
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wall of the main bnilding which is covored by the side walls of the 
porch, was covered with a coating of plaster and that the mouldings 
were perfect. Now this could hardly have been the case, had the porch 
and temple beon built at the samo timo, and further the wall so covered 
‘by the porch wall had only one coating of plaster, whereas the whole 
Duilding, porch and al, has had at different. times to coatings of 
plaster, in the first instance it was highly omamented with various 
ovioes, the second was plain, simply following the mouldings of the 
bricks, 

‘ Mr, Home says the insortod work is cloar every where ; I cannot help 
‘thinking that he must have beon misled by the junction of the 
porch and main building, and Iam the more inclined to believe this 
from what I remomber of his romarks when wo both visited the 
temple, for I could find no sign of any disturbance of the original 
‘masonry within or without the walls of the porch, which would have been 
nite observable had the walls containing the arches either in the 
middle or lower chamber been inserted after the main building was 
built; you will be able to judge in some degree yourself, if you will 
carefully examine the Photograph No.2, where the wall is very clearly 
shown, and also No.1, but, as it is on a smaller scale, it is not 80 
distinct, 

“Ho further says that, ‘the floor of the upper charaber comes through 
tho wall of the building,’ but T cannot see what this has to do with 
‘the inserted work ; it only shows that the upper chamber terminated 
at this point, and that the triangular opening wont no further. In the 
Koch tomple, the opening lias perpendicular sides, and is much larger 
in proportion than the Boodh Gya one, and if the sides were prolonged, 
‘as at “Koch, thoy would include the middlo chamber, but I could 
find no sign that such had boon the original structure although I exa- 
mined tho wall from every available place, 

“Tho Koohtomplo has only two chambers and there is only one arch ; 
‘vis. tho roof of the lower chamber, I send a Photograph of the front of 
that temple, No. 8, which will give you a very good idea of its ap- 
pearance and style, 

“T have the pleasure to send you herewith a set of nine Photographs, 
vin: 

1. View of the great temple at Booth Gya with Amara Singha’s 
Gateway in the foreground, 
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Nearer view, showing the courtyard and Buddha Pad. 
‘View from the South, showing the Bodhi tree, 

‘View from the North. 

General view of the temple and courtyard from the North, 
Temple of Tara Devi from the East. a 
‘Two Boodhs, from a cell in the courtyard. 

‘Temple at Koch from the Bast. 

9. Ditto ditto, from the South-West. 

«The other Photographs are nearly ready and will be sent in a day or 
two, ‘The weather being now so cloudy has prevented my getting them 
ready sooner.” 


PAPER eID 


Gyo, 29th July, 1865. 

“have just peid another visit to Boodh Ga in onder to examine more 
‘carefully, than I was able to do on my last visit, the plaster covering 
the different parts of the temple, with a view to determine the age of 
‘thie arches in the middle and lower chambers; the following is the 
result of the examination. 

"Ist: ‘The four sides of the main building, sbove the terrace on 
‘which the Bodhi tree stands, has hed two distinct coatings of plaster, 
the first or original one (in all probability applied immediately on its 
‘erection) is of such a distinct character as to be readily recognised ; 
4t is composed of fine lime with very litle admixture of other material, 
thin, and almost of the consistence of limestone, sparely ornamented, 
and that where the outward costing is now ormamented the original 
‘coating was plain and vice vered; this coating is somewhat weather 
‘wom in some places, showing that some time must have elapsed before 
it was covered with the 2nd coating. 

“9nd. ‘The lower platform, as far as it has been exposed by the 
-excavations conducted by Capt. Mead, bas only one costing, but 
differs from the original coating of the saperstractare in being thicker 
‘and applied in two layers, it is highly ornamented with a frieze of 
‘Lion's heads and hanging garlands, ec. but it is equally herd, it is 
‘therefore most likely the original coating of this part of the temple, 

“Bed. Having therefore got some guide s to the covering of the 
temple as originally constructed, it may serve as a test of the. relative 
age of the different parts of the building, more especially with 
reference tothe age of the middle and lower chamber containing the 
arches, 4 
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“Commenting with the lower chamber, the walls were found to havo 
two coatings, the first or original one is composed of two layers, and 
is, when stripped of the superior one, blackened with ago and smoke, 
and had been painted, 

 Ageeniding to tho middle chamber, the wall is found to havo two 
coatings, but each coating is in one layer, the lower one is thimand hard 
‘ani hid beon painted ; it therefore corresponds with the original coating 
‘on the out-side, and tho wall of the lower chamber corresponds with 
‘tho outside wall in the sane way, 

“Tho upper chamber had also two coatings but only one is now 
remaining, but tho floor shows the double coating in good preservation. 

“The porch, in front of the middle and lower chamber, has two cont- 
{ngs, but in this caso the lower one is not of the same charactor as tho 
original coating of the othor parts of the building, itis softer, and it 
is highly ormamented in quite a different style to any other part, but 
the original coating is found on the wall of the temple covered by the 
side walls of the porch, without any second coating. 

“Phe deductions which may be drawn from the foregoing facts are :— 

Ist. ‘That lower chamber, with its arched roof, is of the same age as 
‘tho lower part of the temple, 

2nd. ‘That tho middle chamber, with its arches, is of the same ago 
1s the main building, nN 

Srd. ‘That the porch was built at a later period. 

4th, ‘That. some considerable timo after the temple and porch had 
‘been built, the whole was replastered, with the exception of the outer 
wall of the torrace ; why this was not plastored, it is difficult to say, 
mort probably on account of the ornamentation, or was it, even then, 
covered by tho accumulation of rubbish?” 

‘Bébu Réjendealdla Mitra said, that when at the Juno mooting of the 
Society ho exprossed his opinion regarding the antiquity of the Buddha 
Gayé arches, he little expocted that it would be so soon verified by the 
indopondont research of so able and experienced an officer as Mr. 
Poppe. ‘That gentleman had before him all that had boon said by Mr. 
Horne and the Babu on the subject, and was thereby fully prepared 
to direct his attention to thoso points which required the most, careful 
scrutiny. His opinion, therefore, regarding the contemporaneity of 
‘tho archos with the shell of the temple, may be taken to have settled 
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‘the question at issue. An opinion had been for a long time prevalent 
that the ancient Hindus knew not the art of erecting radiating 
arches, This was owing to the fact of most of the old Hindu 
temples having been roofed in by what is commonly called the pro- 
jecting or horizontal arch, which in truth’ was no arch at all. But 
now as Mr. Hore has admitted that the shell of the Buddha Gays, 
temple is of the time of As‘oka, and as the arches which support the 
roof of its ground floor and span its doorways, are acknowledged to be 
‘contemporaneous with the rest of the building, it must follow that the 
arches were built about 250 years before Ohrist; and since in those 
days the Hindus could not have derived any benefit from the expori- 
ence of their neighbours, it must also follow that the art of building 
radiating arches in Tndia was the result of an independent effort of 
the Hindu mind. Tt was true that Mr. Pepe thinks the porch of 
the temple to be a comparatively modern structure, but that was of 
‘no importance to the question, as the Baba in his paper on the ruins 
‘of Baddba Gays had not at all alluded to the porch, and the antiquity 
of any one single arch of the temple would prove the position 
assumed by him. 

‘Tho receipt of the following communications was announced. 

1, From H, Clarke, Esq. a letter on the monument of Assyro- 
Psoudo-Sesostris. 

‘Mr. Blanford read Mr. Clarke's letter. 

2, From Major-Genl. A. Cunningham, “Note on the coins of the 
nine Nagas and of two other dynasties of Narwar and Gwalior.” 

8, From W. Theobald, Bsq. Jr., “Note on a collection of Land and 
‘Freshwater shells from the Shan States, collected by F. Fedden, Bsa.” 

4, From Lient-Col. J. . Walker, on the part of Capt. J. B. 
Basovi, R.E.,, a paper “on the Pendulum operations about to be under- 
taken by the Great Trigonometrieal Survey of India, with a sketch of 
the theory of their application to the determination of the earth’s 
figure, and an account of some of the principal observations hitherto 
"The latenes of the hour prevented any of ‘these papers from being 
ead, but the Chairman expressed a hope that the Meeting would not 
seperate without a vote of special thanks to Capt. Basevi and to Gol. 
‘Walker for their communication, which he was sure would be read 
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with great interest in the Joumal.—The paper of Capt. Basovi was 
‘one which explained the history of Pendulum observations from the 
ate on which they had been commenced on the Great European 
Surveys, and the circumstances under which Col, Subine’s instruments 
hhad been obtained for employment on the Great rigonometrical Survey 
of India, 





PROCEEDINGS 


ov tue ns 


ASIATIC SOCIBTY OF BENGAL, 
Fon Suprsunyn, 1865, 
on 


‘The monthly general meoting of the Asiatic Society of Bongal was 
held on the 6th Instent. 

A. Grote, Esq., Prosident, in the chair, 

‘Tho minutos of the last mooting were read and confirmed. 

Prosentations wore annotnoed— 

1. From Babu Rajendra Mullick, specimons of an Antelope, & 
Lemur, « Bintarong, an Emu, a Chuckore and an Australian Magpi 

2. From 0. Home, Esq., specimens of bricks from the ruins of 
Sarath and Bakariya Kund. 

8, Brom Capt. H. H. Godwin-Austen, a Thibetan MS, containing 
stago instructions for the Mystery plays porformed in Ladek, 

4, From Babu Somanath Mookerjee, a copy of his edition of the 
Arya 8'aptas’ati. 

5, From the Government of India, Foreign Department, a copy of 
‘Vol. VIL. of a“ Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sunnuds 
relating to Tndia and neighbouring countries.” 

6. Brom J. H, Ravenshaw, Bsq., through the President, a sot of 
photographic views of the ruins of Gour. 

‘Models prepared under tho direction of Mr. H. H. Liocke, of tho 
Acrolito which fell at Gopalpore in tho Jessoro district on tho 28rd 
May, 1864, and a post mortem cust of an Orang-outang, wore exhibited. 

‘A special voto of thanks was pastod to Mr, Locke, 

A lottor from Maharajah Man Singh intimating his desire to 
withdraw from tho Socioty, was recorded. . 

B, Blyth, Boq., duly proposed at tho last mecting, was balloted for 
and elooted an honorary member. 

‘Tho following gontlemen duly proposed at the last mooting wero 
lloted for and elected ordinary members — 
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©. H. Tawney, Esq. and J. H. Peppe, Esq. 

Tho following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary members 
at the noxt meeting :— 

Lieut. 0. Macgregor, proposed by Lt -Gol. Gastrel, seconded by Dr. 
Anderson, 

P. Camegy, Esq, proposed by Babu Réjendralila Mitra, seconded 
by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

J, Middleton Scott, sq,, proposed by Mr. A. Grote, seconded by 
‘Mr. H. F. Blaniord. 

‘The chairman, on the part of the Hon’ble G. Campbell, brought for- 
-ward his motion for a report on the Society's recent collection of human, 
cerania of which due notice had been given at the last meeting. 

‘The motion having been carried, the Council submitted the following 
report, 


3 s ‘Reponr or sax Couxor. 
“oMhe Couticil- beg to submit the following memoranda drawn up by 
the Assistant Secretary and the Curator. 

On a’proposal made by the President (Mr. Grote) at Meeting of 
‘the Natural History Committee, held on the 11th Febraary, 1862, for 
devoting special attention to the subject of Ethnology, with the view 
of bringing together collections of Crania illustrative of the various 
races inhabiting India ond the adjacent countries, a circular letter 
‘was printed, soliciting the favour of co-operation from members and 
others towards the object in view. 

Not a single copy of this circular letter was ised direct from the 
office, but 57 copies were sent toDr. Macrae on the 25th March, 1862, 
and a dozen to the President on the Ist April. 

Jn Apsil 1862, a cranium of a Lurka Cole was received from Di. 
‘Hayes of Singbhoom ; no letter accompanied the donation ; it was 
forwarded to the Museum by the President. 


‘Dr. T. Dillon, in a letter from Munnipore, dated the 20th Jamumy, 


11868, promised to Zend a collection of Orania of the hill tribes of 


‘Assam and the Easton Frontier, but not a single cranium has bem” 


received from him. * 
“Gal Dalton, on the 10th April, 1863, announced from Ranchi the 
deépatelof a collection of Crania, and enclosed statements of them, 
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‘Ho expressed a hope to send in duo course more carefully propared 
skulls for the musoum. 

‘Tho collection, consisting of 11 Crania, reached tho musenm in duo 
course, In a letter dated tho 18th September, 1863, Col. Dalton 
announced the dospatch of a box containing 8 skulls and enclosed de- 
seriptive papers of them. Col, Dalton, howover, in the lottor, quostions 
‘tho correctnoss of tho papors with rogard to the charactoristios of tho 
tribes to which the skulls aro reprosonted to belong. 

Besides tho abovo, tho Prosident forwardod in November 1862, on 
tho part of Mr. Browne, tho cranium of a Kookio; and Gol, Tytlor 
presontod in July 1868, two skulls, supposed to be skulls of Andamaneso, 
Gol. Tytler, however, in his lettor dated Qnd July, 1868, states that 
‘thoy are real Andamaneso skulls, 

Laaorat, Dore, 
Assistant Secretary, 

‘The following is a list of human skeletons and erania contained in 
‘tho musoum. 

‘Two human skeletons and ton skulls are mentioned in the Mammalia 
Catalogue of tho Museum. Ihave identified the ten skulls with the 
letters in the Catalogue, but have found only one of tho skeletons, viz, 
that of an European, ‘The missing one is described as that of  Niooba- 
rin female. » Tho skull first. montioned in tho Ootalogne is that of a 
‘Obineso, but no history of it is known, exoopt that it was presented to 
the Society in 1886, by Mr. W. Carr, as « Chinese cranium. 

‘The second is said to bo & Chinese cranium although it is marked 
Burmese, ‘Donor's name unknown, 

‘Tho third-is ontorod as a Burmese skull, but the donor's namo is 
‘unknown, 

‘Tho fourth in that of a Malay pirate ; no farther history. 

‘Tho fith is tho skull of a New Zoolander, 

‘Tho sixth, soventh and oighth aro Limbo, Bhotea and Lopcha cranin 
and are said by the donor, Dr. J. R. Wittecombe, to be authentic, as 
‘ho know the individuale while living, and considefod them good aver- 
‘ago sposimons of tho tribe. 

‘The ninth skull is ontorod as that of a Hindu child; no his 

No. 10 as an Bgyptian mummy head. 

‘Theso skulls aro letered from A to K, exclusive of B, 
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Fourteen crania were received from Col. Dalton, and each skull is, 
in the MS. Catalogue, accompanied by answers to all the questions 
which were issued along with the circular. In one instance the habitat 
is unknown, and in 6 cases, the birth place. 

‘These skulls are numbered according to the MS. Catalogue 1 to 
14, and they have the Nos. on the frontal bone. Nos. 15 and 16, in 
‘the MS. Catalogue, are the Andamanese skulls presented by Col. 
‘Tytler. No. 17, in the same Catalogue, is the skull of a Nicobarian 
aged female, but I strongly suspect that it is the cranium of the 
‘skeleton which I have not been sble to find in the museum. 

‘No. 18, is a Kuki skull presented by Mr. Browne. 

‘No. 19, Cranium of a Lurkha Cole, resident of Gatruah Peer Colehan 
Singthoom, presented by Dr. W. H. Hayes. 

Nos.20'snd 21, crania of Andsmanese. One, of a man who was 
‘beonght to ‘Galoatta by Dr. Mouat, and died here. The other the 
‘*tanitm of an impertect akeleton presented by Col. ‘Tytler. 

‘he wkeleton of No. 20, is also imperiect. Both of these skeletons 
‘Tategeced inthe taxi dermis’ gdown. 

‘J. Axpmnsox, 
Ourator. 

‘The Report having been read— 

‘The Hon’ble Mr. Campbell said thet it was greatly to be desired 
that a Scientific Report be drawn up of the collection of Crania now 
existing in the Museum. 

‘The President stated that the collection not consisting of authentic 
specimens, the report would aid but little in the elucidation of 

Dz. Boyes Smith then moved— 

“That horizontal and vertical bisections be made of all the human 
Crania at present im the Museum. Thst this be done without delay, 
18 8 sound scientific basis to futare craniological observations, on the 
plan approved by the Council.” 

Mz. Theobald seconded the motion. : 

On this the Chairman proposed— 5: 

‘That this motion be referred to the Council with » recommendation 


‘that the bisections in question be made, and the resulis reported. of in.” 


duo coarse, ~ 
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Carried, 

Dr. Colles observed that as the collection was now small, this 
‘was the most proper time that measurements should bo, taken and 
recorded, andi that it would bo easy, when Orenia aro added to tho 
collection in future, to measure them and compare them with the 
typionl skulls. 

‘Mr. Blanford remarked that though fully appreciating the importance 
‘of tho proposals made by tho Hon'ble Mr. Campbell, Dra, Smith and 
Coltos, he was afraid that thore was no one ready to devote himself to 
theso usefal investigations and to work out their results, Hl, in eom- 
‘mon with others, would hai] as most weleome, any contributions to tho 
othnology of tho country, founded on a study of the orania, bat all 
soientific investigations demanded timo and thought, which but few, 
‘who possessed the requisite preliminary knowledge could give in this 
‘country. ‘Tho medical officers alone possessed the latter, but who 
‘among them was prepared to undertake the work? Dilettanti such as 
‘himself would undoubtedly receive such a report as that proposed by Mr. 
Campbell with much interest, but novel investigations required great 
thought and study, and there is no class of leisured men in India, who 
could, as in England, be expected to respond to the call of scientific 
‘ody, to devote time and attention toany line of enquiry thatmight be 
recommended to them. He thought that when volunteers presented 
themselves to carry out the measure proposed by Mr- Campbell, it would 
Ibehove the Society to afford them every facility. But to eall for infor- 
mation which no one was prepared to give, appoared to him premataro, 

‘Mr. Campbell expressed a hope that the able and learned professors 
of the Medical Collego and othor Government Institutions who belong 
to this Society would assist tho Council and the members of the 
‘Natural History Committeo in this important and usoful task. 

‘Babu Réjondraléla Mitra then gave notice of his intention to move at 
‘the next mooting that the Society should recommend to Government 
that registors of Magnetic and Ozono obsorvations bo kopt at the 
Observatory attached to the Surveyor General's Office at Caloutta. 

‘Tho Council roported that thoy ad. granted six months’ leave of 
sbgonde to Bébu Lélgopal Dutt, Librarian and Assistant Secretary, 
and had appointed Babu Protap Chunder Ghose to officiate for him 
during the period, 
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‘The following letter from Mr. Horne was read— 

“T am ddlighted that my notes on Boodh Gya have led to such a 
Aiseassion about the antiquity of the arches, As Messrs. Grote and 
Blanford have admitted the outer arches to be modern, I may consider 
‘hat Ihave taken the outworks. There only remain the inner arches, 
the citadel so to speak. These to my thinking have been constructed 
‘as shewn opposite* The great hollow shell of the building, I hold, 
‘was originally plastered as shewn by the thin double lines. And 
light was admitted over the high doorway so as to iall on the image of 
Buddba, which faced west. 

“The plaster of the oater arches is very course, (I brought away 
samples of it,) and that of the inner work finer: but I hold, in this 
‘ease, the plaster to be a very unsafe and totally untrustworthy test of 
age. . For age aiter age, it has been made in the same manner and of the 
same material._By using different coloured chslk, I have, think clearly 
Aistinguished old and new, and the grotesque ‘Rishi’ or demon ince 
(@urnt in: yottery appereatly) built into the inner face of the arches of 
‘@he rook seems tome to indicate a later date than Asoka—for it is 
‘outside may be, but does not look old, 

““T am delighted that so many are sbont to examine carefully this 
‘most interesting rain, and would I could be of the party. I Ihave time 
I may send down a set of rongh sketches of the figures in the 
disinterred railings. ‘They dre curious, and I await information as to 
whether any artist accompanies Mr. Grote, as in that case I will not 
do so. 

“All my remarks are open to correction, for I only spent two days at. 
Boodh Gya; although I was not idle, but drawing, measuring and. 
sketching all day. 

“My theory as set forth by the section plan, herewith sent, may easily 
‘be tested on the spot, I shall be delighted to hear of the results of 
the researches of any members of the Society stimulated as they have 
‘been by those of Babu Rajendra Lél Mitra and myself.” 

“P, §—To build the tower, beams wore let into holes in either side, 
but not piercing the work, and if ever there formerly were floors, 


: © Ine drawing accompanying tho letter, 
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‘they wore thus supported by beams. ‘The roofing in with timber 
(cal probably) of the top is worthy of further enquiry, All points to 
extensive restoration.” 

‘Tho following lettor from Major-General Cunningham, communi 
cated by the Government of India, was road, 

“ Nyneo Tal, 12th July, 1865. 

“I have the honor to acknowledge tho receipt of your letter No. 
586 0, dated 27th May, 1865, forwarding copy of a letter No. 156, 
ited 21st March, from tho Sccretary of the Asiatio Society, euggost~ 
fing that advantage shoul be taken of the newly discovered magne 
sinm light t6 make photographs of tho interiors of the various cave~ 
temples of Tndia which have hitherto been inaccessible to the art of 
photography. 

“2. ‘The principal cavo-templos of India may bo divided into tho 
threo following distinct groups according with their geographical 
position :— 

I. Bombay series, comprising the 
caves of Blophanta, 

Kanai 

Hllora, 

Karli. 

5, Ajanta, 

Toni. 


eenere 


IL Central India series, comprising 
the caves of 1 Bag. 
8. Dhamndr, 
9% Kholvi, 
TH, Bengal series, comprising the 
caves of 10, Barbar, near Gaya, 
TM, Khandagiri in Cuttack, 
12, Mahavellipoor. 

Of thoso twelve sorios of caves, I havo myself visited five, and I 
‘am therefore ablo to speak of them with more confidenco than of tho 
others which Ihave not seon, But since tho receipt of your letter, T 
Ihave read all the accessible notices of tho other cave temples, that I 
might be able to offer to Government, the best opinion in my power on 
tho interesting subject which has becn submitted for my consideration, 


a 
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“8. I agree most fully with the Council of the Asiatic Society, in 
thinking that photographic representations of the sculptures and 
inscriptions inthe interiors of the caves would be of high interest, not, 
‘only on account of their architectural beauty but also for the material 
aid which they would undoubtedly afford towards the illustration of 
the ancient history of India. Some of these caves, however, as those 
of Baribar near Gys, are simple txcavations with smooth bare walls 
which offer no subject whatever for photograpby—others again, com- 
prising all the examples in Central India, which have been executed, 
in a coarse laterite, are now so ruinous that they possess no remaing of 
seulpture worth the trouble of photographing, and not a single 
inscription of any kind. I have myself examined the two sets of 
caves at Dhamnar and Kholvi; and as the third sot st Bag are 
desoribed by Dr. Impey to be excavated in the same coarse laterite, I 
fam quite setisfied that it would be a mere waste of both time and ; 
money to make photographie representations of them. 3 
4, Aiter striking out of ‘the list the four sets of caves just 
described, there still remain the Bombsy series of caves which are all 
‘easily accessible’ from Bombay itself, and the two sots of caves at © 
Cuttack and Mahavellipoor, which, as they can be most readily reached 
from Csleutta, I have called the Bengal series of caves. Under these 
circumstances, I think that it would not be advisable to employa 
‘single photographer for places so far distant from each other as the 
cast and west coasts of India, but rather to entrust the work to two 
separate photographers of Bombay and Csleutta to whom the two 
series of caves would be easily accessible. 

“5, It is difficult to lay down any specific instructions for the 
guidance of the photographers who may be-employed on this duty, 
‘The selection of the best points of view must of course be left entirely. 
to.the taste of the photographers themselves. But tosecure a complete * 
‘and satisfactory set of views of the interiors of our Indian caves, 1 
would make the following selection obligatory, and leave the reat to i! 
the judgment of the photographers. : 
1, Ono general view of the interior of every Chaitya cave, taken: 
{from some point near the entrance. 

2 One general view of the interior of every Vilér or monsstery 
cave. uv 
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8. Photographs of all the sculptures and paintings ‘that are still 
in tolerable preservation, 

4. Photographs of all intorior insoriptions. 

6, Tho gront caves on the Bombay side of India are so well known 
that I consider it neodloss to offer any romarks regarding the great 
importance of obtaining photographs of all their sculptures and paint 
ings. But the caves of Khandagir! in Cuttack are so little known, and 
have been 50 imperfectly oxplored, that I think it necossary to draw 
attention to the high interost which attaches to them, not only on 
account of their great antiquity but also for the superior style of their 
sculpture, which Mr, Fergusson considers finer than any thing that he 
had seen in India, Tndood its superiority appéared to him so striking 
that he expresses a wish that the sculpture ‘could be cleaned and 
casts taken of ft.’ Ho compares it to the sculpture of the Sanchi ‘Tope, 
neat Bhilsa, and affirms that ‘it rosembles European art: more than 
any other.’ With this opinion T fully agreo, as some of the Sanchi 
‘Tope bas-reliefs offer the only sculpture that I have yet seon in India 
which at all approaches the beauty of European art. 

7, Lwill conclude my remarks with a strong recommendation that, 
tho proposal of the Asiatic Society should be carried out at once, and 
would suggest that grants should be mado for the purpose to the 
Asiatio Societies of Onloutta and Bombay, which would thus become 
responsible for the satisiactory execution of this most interesting work.”” 

‘The receipt of the following communications was announced-— 

1, From Bébu Gopinath Sen, an Abstract of the Hourly Metooro- 
Jogical Observations taken at the Surveyor General's Office in May 
Ast. 

2, From tho Right Rev. the Bishop of Oaleutta, a letter contain- 
{ng a fow remarks on some temples in Kashmir, 

‘The Secretary read the above, as follows -— 

During a recent tour in Kashmir, T was strucke with the fact that the 
‘very remarkablo interest of its antiquities is not generally appreciated. 
‘Those indeed who only Know tho valley from Lalla Rookh, probably 
Dolieve that ite chief attractions aro palm trees and orange groves, 
‘unless they have paused to consider whether such vegetation is com- 
‘mon between 5,000 and 6,000 foot above the sea, but even wo in 
India, though safe from this delusion, are searcely aware of the beauty 
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and extent of its architectural remains, and therefore of the twofold 
pleasure in store for us when we pay it a visit, They are described, 
though imperfectly, by Mr. Fergusson in his Hand-book of Architecture, 
and very fully by General Cunningham in the Asiatic Society's Journal, 
September, 1848. It would be waste of time to repeat what he has 
0 well told : but I desire to write a few lines introductory to an account 
‘of some temples omitted in thet paer, to be furnished I hope by my 
friend, Mr. Cowie, whep he has completed his service as chaplain in 
‘Kashmir for the present year. In these short notes I shall assume an 
acquaintance either with Mr. Fergusson's or General Cunninghait’s 
skotch of Kashmirian architecture, and especially with its resemblancs* 
to Greek art. - 

“1. On the Jhelum, half way between Srinagar and Islamabad is 
the site of Aventipurs, where are the shattered remains of two large 
‘temples, identified by General Cunningham with the Aventinoamé and 
Aventeshwara of Kashmitian historians, both dedicated to, Siva, for 
Swami and Ishwar whea they stand alone, are, as is well known, 
specially applied to the divinity. What I have now to tall is about 
‘the smaller of the two, Aventiswami, which consisted as-umnal of 
1 vaés or sanctuary, the temple proper, standing in the middle of a 
ange quadrangle, with a lofty gateway in the middle of one side.* 
Of this gateway, a considerable portion remains, but the sanctuary is 
reduced to a mass of huge stones end fragments of columns and carving, 
heaped together in a confused mound. As we stood examining it, a 
scene oocurred resembling that in the Antiguary, when Edie Ochiltree 
distrusts Mr. Oldbuck’s speculations as to the date of a supposed 
‘Roman earthwork, by the inopportune remark, ‘I mind the bigging 
of it” Twas reading aloud for the benefit of our party, General 
Cunningham's account of the temple, and his positive assertions that 
it could not have been destroyed by an earthquake, but must have 
been blown up by the gunpowder of some Mahometan iconoclast, 
Sikander or Aurmgzib, when sn old village patriarch, who found out 
-what I was saying from one of the Mabsrajeh’s officials who had been 
sent to escort us, suddenly exclaimed, “But it was not blown up: J 





‘© Henoeforth Ishall always uso“ Senctuary” for this inner buildi 
‘wapjoted abode of the god, and ““Tomple” for tho whole straotare, pers 
fuctany, snd guteray. Bat in some css the Temple conan of toting fet 
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saw it thrown Uown by the groat earthquake 50 years ago.” ‘The 
assertion certainly soomed fatal to Gonerel Cunningham's speculations, 
though on the other hand, as the condition of tho Aventeshwara 
tomple is exactly lik that of Aventiswami, itis singular that in both 
‘cases tho earthquake should have spared the innocnons gatoway, and 
utterly overthrown thesanctuary or actual abode of the idol, a distine- 
tion which savours strongly of Aurungzib, However, whatever be the 
cago with tho sanctuary, the powers of nature havo plainly beon at work 
{n,tho rest of tho tomplo, for cithor by earthquakes or by the lapse of 
time, the ground has completely silted up, so that the whole peristyle 
“of the quadrangle, has been buried. When General Cunninghar was 
hero, ho caused a small portion of tho ground to be excavated, and 
‘4 beautiful fragment was thereby reveeled, consisting of fluted columns 
standing 4 little in front of a series of trefoilod archos, each onclosed 
within a triangular pediment, flanked by pillars, and ornamented with 
human-headed birds, such as wo afterwards sew at Martond, tho 
‘grandest of Kashmirian ruins. As wo paced the grass noar this frag- 
‘mont, it seemed plain that wo must be walking over pillars of equal 
beauty, and thit the whole peristyle probably remained underground. 
So we asked the Mabarajah’s jomadar whether wo also might employ 
diggers, whereapon, with the promptitude of « paternal government, 
hho gave the hum, and forthwith twonty cookies with pickaxos and 
spades rushed upon the acene, and began to dig in « place which ho 
selected as promising. We then continued our voyage up the river, 
saying that on our retum we hoped to s0 the result of their 
lnbour, and to pay them according to its progross, Five days after, 
‘we again moored our boats at Avéntipura. ‘To our great delight we 
found about 20 feet of tho peristyle uncovered, on the side opposite 
to Cunningham's excavation, displaying a continuation of trofoiled 
archos betwoon omamented pillars, with detached columns in front. 
‘Tho nowly rovealed pillars aro more varied and rich in their decora- 
tion than those previously discovered. Part of the architrave hi fallen 
own just in front of tho arcade, but this displucomont seems merely 
Jocal, and there is little doubt that by active digging tho whole 
poristyle’ will be displayed almost in its original beauty. I could not 
stay to seo this done, but Mr. Cowie took measures for continuing the 
work, and I have since heard from him that it has been edvancing 
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swith very satisfactory results. The visitors were subscribing towards 
the cost of it, and though I hear that there haslately, been « difficulty 
in procuring labour, yet it was hoped that this was only temporary. It 
‘tho whole peristyle is uncovered, not only will there be a most interesting 
addition to the aitiquities of Kashmir, but as Aventipura is within « 
moming-ride of the capital, one of the most beautiful and instructive 
among the architectural sights of the valley will also be one of the most 
accessible, Mr. Cowie, will doubtless send to the Society an aocurate 
description of the whole temple, with carefal measurements, and 
(C hope) photographs. 

“2. At the village of Bhowar near Islamabad are Buddhist caves, of 
which one is highly interesting, but as Bhowar is also close to the 
aognificent temple of Martund, the eave is rather obseured by so august 
‘neighbour, and travellers are apt to miss it. In this neglect they 
aro encouraged by « book often taken as a guide, called the Diary ofa | 
Podectsiom in Oashmers and Thitet, which is to be commended rather 
for its pictures than for its letter press. On reaching Bhowar the 
‘pedestrian ‘remarks: “Beyond a tank teeming with. sacred fishes, 
‘there appears nothing whatover to be seen here, so, taking” warning 
from this, we thought it not worth while proceeding to Bamsz0a, 
‘where we were told there were caves, but fed the fish, and retraced 
‘our steps,” de. And even Genl. Cunningham may rather deter the 
less adventurous traveller from attempting the caves, by his frightful 
description of the bats and other abominations which he encountered 
in the most important one, and of the difficulty of tho ascent to it, 
But by pursuing his course from the village to the caves, the traveller 
will (1) fill up the time during which he must wait for breakfast; 
© enjoy a delightful walk by the gushing streams of the Lidar, an 
affiuent of the Jhelum; (3) see while walking a good specimen of a 
‘Vihera, for the hills at the head of the valley have been searped: by 
the river into cliffs which are hewn into numerous square chambers, 
‘once the abode of Buddhist monks; and (4) visit without sny of the 
Aificulties formerly experienced, the most perfect sanctuary in Kashmir, 
‘There are two principal caves. The firstis that of Bhima Devi, a straight 
zariow fissure in the mountain, widening at the end into two. small 
cchamaberé, which are in the condition attributed by Cunningham to 
‘other eave, for itis filled with countless bats, who, disturbed. by, the 
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torches, fly all about the visitor, flap against his face, and nearly poison 
Ihim with their, stench, while he soon discovers that the soil over 
which he walks is composed of their guano. As there is absolately 
nothing of art or antiquities in this filthy place, and as the annoyance is 
‘undeniable, the travellor had better decline to enter it, and proceed mt 
once to the other cave, that of Bhaumajo (the Pedestrian’s Bamazoo) 
which is now wholly free from theso horrors, nnd approached by no more 
Aiffoalt acooss than a stocpish path and a short ladder, In the middle 
of this cavo is a sanctuary, still as perfoct as when it was first built, 
thé natural walls of tho cave supplying tho place of the peristylo of 
*Avventiswami, so that he who wishes to restore in imagination the sane- 
tuary of that. temple, may do so by examining this of Bhaums 
‘He may supply from it tho pilasters, square topped doorways, pediment, 
trefoiled arches, and pyramidal roof broken into two stages, which 
once edofned Aventiswami, and he may even picture to himself its 
interior decorations, from the immense lotus which now expands over 
tho whole ceiling of Bhaumnajo. Genl. Canningham's paper, except as 
to the bats, dirt, and inaccessible position of the cave, will be, a8 usual, 
of the greatest service to the visitor. 

3, At the village of Bhariyar, noar Naoshera, the last stage on the 
road from Murreo to Baramula, is a very important temple which was 
choked up with snow when General Cunningham visited the: valley, 
and he only surveyed it through a telescope from tho opposite side of 
the Thelum, as he was refurning to our tertitogy by way of Momuffera- 
bad. Ho also says that tho quadrangle was fillod with troos which 
impeded his view of tho architecture : this certainly is not the ease 
now. ‘Taken altogether, it is the most complete specimen of « temple 
which wo sav, tho gonoral plan being exactly that of the templos at 
Aventipara and Martund, ‘The upper part of the gatoway is gone, and 
over it isa kind of wooden verandah. So too tho top of the stone 
pyramid which onco surmounted tho sanctuary Ines been replaced by « 
wooilen substitute. ‘Tho peristyle is entiro ; and all the chick charac- 
toristios of the Kashmirian style aro hero exhibited—the capitals of 
Doric solidity, tho wide intercolumniatigns, and the trefoiled arches. 
‘Tho temaple is less elaborately decorated than those of Martand and 
Avontipara, but whether this is a proof of antiquity or dogeneaey, must 
‘be determined by better archeologists than myself, A careful deserip- 
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tion and measurements of the temple will be supplied by Mr. Cowie, 
and Messrs. Shepherd and Bourne have published some beautiful photo- 
‘graphs of it. ‘The ‘Pedestrian’ does not notice it at all, as his journal 
at Naoshera is occupied by an account of his tumbling into the water, 
and of the loss of a sheep, ‘which most seriously affected the success 
of the day's dinner arrangements. 

4, Twill pat together in conclusion two or three matters of lest 
consequence. At the head of the exquisite little lake of Marusbal, 
‘which should be visited for its lovely scenery, is a small ssnctuary now 
80 engulphed by the advancing water that only its pyramidal top 
‘appears above the surface. By paddling up to it in a little boat we 
could see the upper part ofthe pediment, and found that within it, as at 
Pandrethan, a cros-legged figure is sculptured. And while the 
traveller is exploring the city of Srinager, which, in spite of its filth, 
contains many objects of interest, he should visit a mosque called by the 
‘Postmen the Pédshshi Musjid, where Zein-ul-sb-ud-din, the Sultan 
‘who. introduced shewlmsking into Kashmir, erected bis mother's 
‘tomb on the foundations of on old temple, which is sioticesble for a 
fine ‘gateway, omamented with representations of the tomple ited in 

« bas-relief; and for the remains of a quadrangle having 84 recesses, 
‘which once contained as many emblems of Siva, 84 being a favourite 
number with the old Kashmirian architects, and connected, as Genl. 
Camingham explains, with the worship of the Sun, ‘These small 
models of temples, ofteggplaced on pillars, are noticed both by Ber: 
gusson end Cunningham, and are very curious end instructive. Per- 
hhaps the best is to be seen in the middle of an open space near the 
Jumma Masjid of Scinagar, which in itself deserves a visit on scoount 
of the forest of deodar columns by which its roof is supported. 

“T do not know whether these stray remarks, soon to be superseded: 
Thope, by Mr. Cowie's more elaborate descriptions, will be of any use 
as a very unpretending appendix to Genl. Cunningham’s valuable 
paper. But so many of us now go to Kashmir and miss much that is 
interesting ftom the want of any trustworthy guidebook, that small 
contributions of actual expefience may be useful as enabling travellers 
to study a phase of architecture not only noticeable for its beauty and 
‘grapdeur,"but historically important, as giving ocular demonstration of 
the influence exercised by the Greek Kingdom of Bactria on the neigh- 
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ouring parts of India, He who wishes to understand the style, should 
fat least take care to visit the temples of Bhaniyar ; the Takht-i-Sulei- 
‘man (the oldest of all); Pandrethan (about four miles above the upper 
‘end of the city of Srinagar, in a pond, and hidden by troos, 60 a8 to be 
hard to discover); Aventipura, Bhaumajo, and Martund, I would 
only venture in conclusion to raigo a protest against Genl. Cunning- 
hham’s namo of the Aryan style, which sooms objectionable for two 
reasons, a8 applying the designation of a main division of the human 
‘race to the art of an insignificant province, and so founded on a mix- 
‘ture of two derivations. Why not the Kashmirian style ?” 

8. From the Govt. of India, Public Works Department, the Report 
of the Archwological Surveyor to the Govt. of India, for the season 
1863-64. 

4, From, R. H, Barnes, Esq., abstract of Meteorological Observa- 
tions taken at Gangaroowa in Ceylon, in March, April and May, 1864. 

‘Mr. Blochmann submitted to the meeting a few queries on the 
palwography of India. He said : 

“This very curious that nearly all those nations write from the left 
to the right, in whose alphabets the names of the letters, considered 
‘a5 words, have no meaning. On the other hand, those nations who 
‘write from the right to the left, use certain words as names for the 
letters of the alphabet, that have meanings, which, moreover, aro in 
most cases perfectly clear. A Grodke on hearing the word ‘ Alpha,’ 
thought of nothing else, but the first letter of is alphabet, With os 
also, the words sed, aitch, of, &e. have no Other moanings besides 
their donoting certain letters, In old Shomitic alphabets, howover, the 
‘case is different, ‘There, aleph (ox), beth (house), nun (fish), kaph 
(open hand), &, signify (1) certain objects and (2) certain letters, 

“ On examination of the old Canaanitic alphabets, ¢. ¢. tho alphabets 
of the Hebrews, Samaritans and Pheenicians, the following facts will 
be found to be true. 

1. Tho words, used as names for tho letters of the alphabet, ox- 
‘press tangible objects only, never abstract ideas. 

2. Bach of those words commences @vith the lotter which the 
‘word represents in the alphabet, e.g. daleth (door) stands for d. 

8. Tho oldest symbol for each letter represents a rude, but often 
very happy, drawing of that object which the name of the letter 
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denotes, e.g. the oldest symbol for mun (Bish) represents fish; the 
‘oldest symbol for leth, a house; for aleph, (the head of) an ox, é0. 

4. The profiles of these rade drawings are drawn facing to the 
leit. This is most remarkable. 

5. There are no symbols for any vowel, For even aleph is ree- 
koned in all Shemiti languages among the consonants. 

‘Te appears then that the inventors of the oldest Shemitic alphabet 
selected from their language certain common words (there are 22), of 
which each was to express that letter, with which the word com- 
menced. They appear to have then drawa in rade outlines the 
object, which each word denoted, and must have agreed moreover, to 
‘use in fature exclusively the symbol, which they bad once fixed. 
‘Thus they selected the word ‘nun,’ to express the letter n, they 
represented the ® sound by a fish, as the word nun means fish, 
‘and. agreed to.take in fatare no other word of their language, com- 
mencing with n, except mun, to represent the n sound. This ingenious 
Fimiting of the symbols forms, in my opinion, the stepping-stone from 
‘the hieroglypbios with its varying symbols, to our mode of writing. 

I made just now the remark that the profiles of the symbols chosen: 
“by the inventors of the oldest Shemitic alphabet, look always to the: 
eft. The symbols are drawn from the right to the left. This is 
exactly the way, in which every inexperienced draughtsman draws, 
Ask any child to draw several heads of men or animals in a horizontal 
ling, at the side of each other. You will find, that all the heads look 
to the left. Is it not“therefore but natural, that the old inventors of 
‘the Shemitic alpbabet, unpractised as they were, should have likewise 
drwwn the figures towards the left, and in putting the eymbols together 
for the purpose of writing, have commenced from the right and passed 
on towards the left. 

“We have abandant and striking proofs that the old Canaanitic. 
Alphabet is the basis of our modern alphabets. Even the legends of 
the Grecks and Romans prove it. The Phonicians have been the 
‘writing masters of all nations on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, 
(grading nations and the pincers of civilization), although, for very 
strong reasons, they seem not to have been the inventors of the alpha: 
Det. which they propagated. 

“Now we might conclude, 4 priori, thet the nations whom the 
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‘Phasnicians tanght, should have found the symbols and the Shetnitio 
names of the letters inconvenient enough, Hence the nameroug 
changes, abbreviations and additions, in our Western alphabots. -‘These 
changes were of course introduced vory gradually, hus the Grock! 
letters ¢, Y, 0 wore added by the Grecks during the 6th century 
B.C,; tho letter @ was invented by a freed slave in Rome about 
280 B. 0. (Plutarch’s Quaost, Rom.), who put the new letter 
after our B, transferring the unroman Z to the end of the alphabet, 
where it has since stood. Again the letter W, the youngest lotter in 
the world, is of Germanio origin, and found in English ond German 
only. 

“The pictures representing the letters were also moro and more ro- 
uced, to two or threo strokes. ‘This changed algo, though very 
gradually, the modo of writing from tho, right to the left. ‘The 
ovorpodn8év inscriptions form the metabasis to our writing from the 
left, They are the oldest Grock inscriptions wo have. When once 
the symbols of the lettors had become mero strokes, the direction of 
the strokes was a mere practical question. or if the writing com- 
maences at the left, the letters are liablato bo effaced by the moving 
hhand. . For this reason, the modern Japanese also, write tho letters in, 
vertical columns commencing at the left, 

“The ultimate origin, of our English alphabet from, a Shemitip 
alphabet oxplains ite numerous deficigncies and redundancies. It is « 
‘curious circular moving of ciroumstances, thatygre should now-a-days 
indaco Shomitic nations to adopt a Romanized alphabet, 

“Iho question arises now, whethe# the lettors of the Sanscrit shew 
any resemblance to Shemitio symbols. Dr, Webor believes. bo has 
‘traced sovoral most striking similarities. I vhould be glad, if any of 
tho learned memibors could give me some information on the following. 
points: 

1s thoro any trace that the names of the letters of the Sanserit 
slphabot have boon longer in form? At present they are all mono- 
syllables, 

‘3, Axe there differences in figuro between the oldest symbols and 
‘tho lator onos, and aro the oldest symbols clumaier and of moro strokes ? 

8, —Was Sansorit over written from the right to the left or Boverpo- 


pyBiv? 
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“4, Was there at any time perhaps only one symibol for & and 2h, 
g and gh and so on? 

5.—What are the legends or historical facts connected with the 
Snventions of the Sansert letters or of alterations in the alphabet?” 
Bébu Réjendraléla Mitra, in reply, stated thatthe Paliin the Ariano- 
Pali inscription of Afighanistan was the only instance in which an Indien 
Gialect was written from the right to the left, but the Arian charac- 
ters were avowedly of Phamician crigin and they bore no relation to 
the indigenous alphabet of the country. They ram a poral course 
in India for about three centuries daring the domination of the 
Bactrians in the Panjab and Afighanisten, but never conld take root 
by the side of the old Sanskrit, and fll into desuetude on the expul- 
sion of tho Sakae from India, and that never, since that timo, nor 
Yoefore the introduction of the Arian, was Sanskzit ever written from 
‘tho right to left. The oldest form of the Sanskrit characters known, 
the Baba said, were the Lat characters, which, according to James 
Prinsep, were current six centuries before the’ Christian era, ‘They 
‘were of indigenous origin, either originally invented, or desigued 
from native models which existed in the country ; probably the later, 
judging from the perfection which they hed attained at a very early 
period. With regard to nomenclatare, the Sansksit, he said, never 
had any thing in common with the cambrous and unscientific system 
ofthe Semites. It never used the names of natural objects to indicate 
its literal sounds, nor force their rade figures to do duty for letter, 
However much the names of familiar objects may enable children to 
Jeam the alphabet quickly, they" were by no means well adapted 
convey the sounds they were intended to represent, ‘The alpha of 
‘the Greeks, for instance, and the ali of the Persians, do not give any 
{dea of the power of the letter, whether it was equivalent to a, Lor f; 
and the lomBda in the same way gives us four very dissimilar sounds 
when we want only one. The English was not open to this objection 
except in the cases of w ands. But the Sanskrit was superior to if, 
for with great seietific precision it names its letters after their puro 
literal sounds, added for the sake of pronunciation, to the fundamental 
ancoloured vowel « instead of saixing them with different vows af 
random, before and siter them as in the English. Looking to its superior = 
serangement, classification, wonderfal precision and thoroughly. inde 
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pendent character, the Babu said, he could not botiove that the Sanskrit 
alphabet was in any way related to any of tho Somitio alphabets. 

Atter some further conversation in which the Hon'ble George 
Campbell, Babu Réjendraléla Mitra and tho President took part, 
the subject was dropped. 

‘The Librarian submitted his roport of the additions to tho Library, 
since the meoting held in July last, 

Lrmnany, 

The following are tho additions made to the Library sinoo, tho 

seeting hold in uly last, 
Presentations, 
re The Names of donors tn Capital. 

‘Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vols. I. to TV.—Tur Surrn- 
sonran Ixstrrozr0x. 

Smithsonian Contributions to knowledge, Vol. XTIL.—Tur Sass, 

Constitution and Byo-Laws of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory ; with a list of tho members—Titx Sorry. 

‘ournal of the Boston Society of Natural History, Vol. VIL. Parts 
1, 2, 8, 4—Tue Sate, 

Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History, Vol. IX. 
Pages 1 to 820—Tarn Sax, 

Natuurkundig ‘Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indis, Vols, XXIII. 
‘XXVI. XXVIIL—Tow Baravian Sour, 

Annual Report on the Improvement of the Harbors of Lakes Miehi- 
‘gan, St, Clair, Erie, Ontario and Champlain, of Brovet Lieut.-Col, 
J. D. Graham, for tho your 1858.—Tux Avruon, 

‘Report on Mason and Dixon's Line in relation to tho intersection 
of the Boundary Lines of the States of Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, with a Map, by Lt.-Col. J. D. Grabamn,—Tax Sane, 

‘Tho Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socioty of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Vol. I. Part 2—un Sooner, 

‘A Lecture delivered at tho Dacoa Hxhibition of 1864, (in Bengali), 
by Kassicanto Mookerjoa—Tue Aurion. 

On the Identity of Xandrames and Krananda, by E, Thomas, Esq. 
Tne Avion. 

Gobardhone Achérya’s Arya Suptas‘atf etheaera} by Soma Nitha 
Mookerjea.—Tue Eprrox. 
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A Collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sunnuds relating to, 
India, and neighbouring countries, Vol. VIL—Tax Govenxunye ov, 
Tou. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Publis 
‘Works Department, Reprint, No. 2—Tax Suntz. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. XIV. Nos. 74, 
75.—Tax Soorerr. 

‘The Calcutta Christian Observer, Vol. XKVI. Nos. 804, 805— 
‘Taz, Eorron. 

Memoirs of the Geclogical Survey of India, (Paleontologia Indica) 
‘Vol. IIL. Parts 7, 8.—Tas Goveanuesr ov xox. 

Ditto ditto, Vol. IIT. Parts 7, 8—Tum Govereanys or Buvcat, 

~ Ditto ditto, Vol. DIL Part 8.—Taz Scrznmsrenpest op nits Grouder- 
oat, Sonvax or Ison. 2 

Repoit of the Commitee of the Bengal Chambér of Commerce, from 
Jat November 1864, to 80ch Apel, 1865—Ti Barour Cnannm or 
Commence. 

‘tid Réport on the Adminntation af tho Province of ait, for 
1868-64—Tue Govenxumsr or Bexoat. 

“Memoir of the Geological Sarvey of Tndia, Vol. I. Pat 2, and 
‘Vol. IV. Parts 2, 8 Tax Saacn. 

‘Annual Report on the Administration of the Bombay Presidency, 
for 1862-68—Tas Susss, 

Report on the Administration of the Provinee of British Burmah, 
for 1863-64—Tax Sure, 

. Report on the Administration of the Bengal Presidency, for 1863+ 
64,—Taz Sion. 

Report of Proceedings of the Government of India, Publio Works 
Department, for 1863-64—Taz Sune. 

‘Amiinal Report of the Geological Sarvey of Indi, for 1968-64— 
Tan See, 

Annual Report on the Administration of the Straits Settlements, for 
1868-64.—Tae Sauce. 

Report on the Registration of Ozone in the Bombay Presidency; Ca 
Dr. H. Cook, for 1863-64—Taxe Siacn. 

~-Répoct:on the Police of the Town of ie, and its Suburbs, for 
1864-65.—Tuz Sus. 
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‘The Christian Intelligencér, Vol. XXXVIL Parts 2 to 8.—Tan 
Eprror. ” 

Selections from tho Records of the Bombay Governments Nos. 88, 
89.—Tun Boxinar Govannsona, 

Zeitschrift der Doutschen Mongenlindischon Gesellschatt, Vol. XI. 
‘Part 1—Tax Soomry. ~ 

Annual Report with Tabular ‘statoments for tho your 1864, on the 
‘condition and management of the Jails inthe North Western Provinces, 
by. Si Clark, Boq—Tue Goveanaxe ov tue Noxrm Wasrann 
‘Provinons, 

‘Memoirs of the Royal Astronowical Society of London, Vol. XXXII. 
—Tim Soomrr. 

The Agra Law Journal, Vol. 1. Nos. 15, 16, 17.—Tie Comprimn. 

Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History, of New York, Vol. IL. 
‘Nos. 10 to 16.—Tae Lyonvm or Narvrat Hisrory. 

‘Momoires de Ia Société Imperiale des Sciences Naturclles do Cher- 
bourg, Vols. IX, X.—Tum Soomry. 

Proceedings of the Society for the diffusion of useful knowledge in 
tho Punjeb, No, I—Tux Soomry. 

Report of the British Association for the Advancement of Scianoo, 
for 1863—Tam Barns Assootasiox. 

Returns showing the Operation of the Income Tax Act. in the 
North West Provinots, for 1868-64—Tam Govansuarrr or IxptA. 

Purina Songraha, X14 ALG" by Baba Kaliprosonno Singh, Part 
15.—Tax Error. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. XXVIII. Part 2, 
with a list of the members,—Tu Soomry. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. TX, 
‘Nos. 8, 4.-~Tum Soorery. 
Prooeodings of the Natural History Society of Dublin, Vol. IV. Part 
—Tax Soomry. 
‘The Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record, by H. Cowper, 
Vol. VI. No. 14.—Tue Eprron. 

Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes Gosellechaft, Vol. 
TIL. No. 1. 5 
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Exchanges. 
‘The Atheneum, for May and June, 1865. 
‘The Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, Vol. XXIK, 
Nos, 198, 199, and Vol. XXX. No. 200. 


Purchases. 


‘The Ferns of British India, being figures and descriptions of Fems 
from all parts of British India, by Capt. R. H. Beddome, Parts 8, 4. 

Tgbl NémabiJahingii cepSke a6 Jisi, Persian MS, 
‘Vols. I. I. : 

Kavya Kalépa, wrarwery by Hurreedoss Heerachind, Parts 1, 2 
and 3. 

S'ri Pingalédars’s, Mfiwerewt by Kévi Heorachind Kénj 

‘Braja Bhéshé Kavya Sangraba, serarereraeey by the same, Parts 
Land 2... 

Dictionnaire Classique, Sanscrit-Frangeis, par E. Burnouf, Part 6. 
«. Pro-Historic Times, as illustrated. by ancient remains and. the man- 
ners and customs of modern Savages, by Sir John Lubbock. 

India, under Dalhousie and Canning, by the Duke of Argyle. 

Le Bouddisme; ses dogmes, son Histoire et sa Litterature, par 
XM. V. Vassiliet. ar 

‘The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Nos. 89, 90, 91. 

‘Comptes Rendus de l’Academie des Sciences, Tome LX. Nos. 19 to 
26, and Tome LXI. No. 1. 

Indische Studien, von Dr. A. Weber, Vol. IX. 

Journal des Savants, for May and June, 1865. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, for May and June, and Ist July, 1865. 

Ravue ot Magasin de Zoclogie, Vol. XVIL. Nos. 4, 5. 

‘Amnalen der Physik und Chemie, von J. C. Poggendorif, Band 
OXXIV. Stick IV. and Band OXXV. Stack 1. 

Orient und Occident, von Th. Benfey, Vol. IIT. 

‘The Edinburgh Review, Vol. CXXIL No. 249. 

‘The Natural History Review, Vol. IV. No. 19. 

‘The Westminster Review, Vol. XXVIIL No. 55. 

‘The Quarterly Review, No. 235. 

‘Exotic Butterflies, Part 55, by W. C. Hewitson. 
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Sanskrit-Werterbuch, by Bohtlingk and Roth, Vol. IV. Bogen 
61-76. p 
Uber die Acchten Kirgisen, by W. Schott. . 
Gonera ot Species Staphylinorum, by G. B, Krichson, 


Sept Oth, 1865, ‘Lat Goran Dorr, 











PROOBEDINGS: 


or mms 


ASIATIO SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
Bou Novawnrn, 1865. 
core 


‘The monthly General Meoting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
‘held on the Ist November, 1865, 

A. Grote, Esq., President, in the chair, 

‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced— 

1. From Capt. A. B, Melville; ten Stereoscopic photographs illus- 
traling some of the Buddhist monasteries and remains of Kashi 
‘Ladak, 

2, From Dr. John Anderson ; specimens of two monkeys. 

8. From Mr, Grote ; a specimen of Carpophaga dicolems 

4. Prom ‘T. Boulton, Haq. ; specimens of Corous Aptendons and 
Oriotus melanocephala, 

5, From Babu Rajendra Mullick, specimens of « white pes hoo, 
‘& Cossowarry, a Nilgai, and a pony 80 inches high, 

6. From A. 0. L, Carlyle, Esq. ; a live Python. 

7. From F. Fedden, Esq; Geological specimens from Burmah and 
the Shan States. ‘The following letter accompanied the presentation. 

“T have much pleasure in sending herewith a few geological speci- 
mens, collected during my trip through Burmah and the Shan States. 
‘Those from the Salween river exemplify the remarkable polish, and 
‘also the peculiar black coating, that some of the rocks in its channel 
have received. Among the bones and osseous remains from the sand 
and pebble cliffs on the east bank of the Irawaddee, near Yoynan 
Khyoung, there may be something of interest, or worthy of the 
Musoum.” 

8. From §. Jeunings, Enq. ; specimens of vevanie shells, 
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9, From Babu Gour Doss Bysack; a specimen of a Gecko from 
‘Bagerhant. 

10. From Messrs. Saché and Westfield, through Dr. Boyes Smith ; 2 
photographs of groups of the Andamanese who lately visited Caleutta 
‘with Mr. Homiray, These were accompanied by careful moasure- 
‘ments and the following notes by Dr. Smith, and also a partial voea 
‘ulary of the Andaman language. 


Note. 


“Seven aboriginal Andamanese were brought, in September last, to 
Calcutta, by Mr. J. N. Homfray, Harbour Master and Assistent to the 
‘Superintendent, Port Blair. 

‘“mphrough the courtesy of Mr. Homfray, the opportunity was taken 
advantage of, for recording a few observations regarding their Ethno- 
logical peculiarities. 

“(The result, in abstract, is shown in the following table of measure- 
ments. 

“These wore taken by my friend Dr. J: P. Colles and myself. 

“Photographs of the individuals in question were carefully excouted, 
‘by Messrs. Sach6 and Westfield, Photographers, of Celeutta ; and well- 
mounted copies of these, displaying the individuals in groups, clothed, 
‘and in a naked state, were kindly presented by those gentlemen 
through me, to the Asiatic Society. - 

“Te may not be uninteresting to note the general impressions formed 
of these primitive people by those to whom they were absolute strangers, 

“In general appearance they were certainly not dignified ;—being of 
short stature, with rather ugly physiognomy, and complexions almost 
as dark as Africans. Thé women were for the most part rotund and 
inclined to corpuleney ; although one of their party—Annie, a girl of 
‘14—was well-grown, and displayed decided symmetry of form. 

“ Five ofthe party were females, one an adult male, and one a boy 
agolll. 

“The man, who was 80 years of age, was rather light and active.“ 
ooking. But he already showed signs of failure of strength from age. 
Indeed he had Arcus Senilis in both tyes. Their race is essen 


tially short-lived. ‘The boy was quick and active, and presented a very 


ready intelligence and a keen senso of the ridiculous. 
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“The name of tho adult male was Zerdla, His wife's namo was 
‘Channa Daréla (Zt 22). Sho was the mother of three ehilaren. 

“The boy's name was Kaalilak,—his alias boing * Sidi Sahib.” 

Of the four remaining females, who were all unmarried, two were 
called Poongdla, the third Beerdla, and tho fourth Lockatdta ; the 
Bnglish names which had been bostowed upon them boing respectively : 
— Sarah,’ ‘Annie,’ ‘Louisa,’ and ‘ Pognose !” 

“On looking carefully at this interesting group, ono was at frst strack 
vith thoirquiet demeanour, docility and good temper. They wandered 
about peaceably, each one absorbed in tho ploasuro of smoking tobacco, 
Indeed their greatost happinoss soomed to be in this indulgence. As 
soon as ono cheroot was consumed, they lighted another from it, and #0 
continued to smoke all day long,—spitting continually tho while. 

“Frometimo to timo they would throw themselves on the ground, 
‘and enjoy a solitary Siewa ; but they had not been many days within 
tho limits of civilization, when they showed a devidod preferenco to 
‘oasy chairs and cushioned seats. Tnileod it wax somewhat ludicrous to 
observe the air of insouefance with which, oven in tho midst of a 
party of Enropeans, thoy would appropriate arm-chairs, ait down on 
thom with legs extended, and thus, perfectly at case, sinoke and spit 
ss usnal. 

“At othor times they wonld be ronsed to groatar activity; and they 
‘wore wont to go abroad together, through tho strools of Howrah, 
(when they wore living with Mr. Homfray), gaging and being gazod 
at—tho ‘observed of all observers.’ ‘They showed no foar of going 
about in this way in the midst of tho gonoral native population, On 
the contrary, whon annoyed by a crowd forming around them in the 
“street, as occasionally happened, they wero not slow to seize any ropo 
or stick that might bo at hand, and thus vigorously to disperse the 
assemblage of astonishod Bengalis. This, however, was on tho wholo 
carried out in a good-tompered way, and scldom with any show of real 
anger, They wero always poculiarly opon to receive acts of kindtnoss ; and 
“thoy. smiled most favourably on any individual who gave thom tobacco 
cof articles of apparel, however worn-out or grotesquo they might bo. 

“They called Mr. Homitiay, ‘ Mijodla’—‘ Protector ” and they 
evidently recognised his power and authority. 

“Hie was good enough to allow Dr. olles and me to remain in his 
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house, for an hour or two, watching their peculiarities. We could not 
‘bat be struck with Mr. Homfray’s good management of those under 
his care, and with his extreme kindness to them, coupled with great 
firmness snd constant consideration for their wants. In a moment 
they seemed to see whether he was in earnest or in play. On the 
‘whole he made himself very quickly understood ; and they obeyed him 
readily. 

On his desiring them to do so, they plunged into a tank and dis- 
layed great rapidity in swimming. When they are at home, great 
‘part of their time is passed in the water. 

The regular occupation of the men—in their state of nature—is to 

look out for and collect food. At one time they subsist upon roote 
and herbs; at another they hunt the wild pig of the jungles. ‘This 
sport bas been rendered much more easy to them since they have 
‘possessed themselves of dogs,—bronght to their islands by Europeans, 
‘ox erbsequently bred there. 
\ Mhey alan suoceed in adroitly killing fish with the bow and arrow, 
‘which implements are of the most primitive description = the bow being 
‘composed of a single piece of wood, about 4 feet in, lengthy roughly 
inttened on one side, and mercly stripped of its bark on the other; 
the cord was made from the stem of some creeping plant ; the arrows 
‘consisted of pieces of wood, about 2 feet long, ronghly sharpened at the 
end, sometimes having an iron spike radely attached. 

‘The chief daty of the women is to draw water and to attend to the 
keeping alight of fre. s 

“If Mr. Homiray be correct in his opinion, it would appear that, 
Yofore the arrival of Europeans amongst them, the Andamanese were,” 
absolutely ignorant of any means by which to strike light and to obtain, 
fire artificially. Th consequence of this ignorance, the women wer 
required to be most cereful that no fire should be extinguished, without, 
‘fresh one being prepared and lighted. ni 

“In journeying about their native wilds, this duty of perpetuating fire, || 












the women to cary the fire in front of them, close to the chest, sa thet,” 

ig shall be protected from wind and otherexteral agencies. 
“The Andamanese men in their wild state are absolutely 

‘The women have a twisted band of woody fibre round thei 
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which terminates in a port of largo tassel behind ; and to this band or 
cord, in front, they attach a broad leaf which covers the parts cherac- 
teristic of sex. ‘This leaf serves the object for which it in employed 
rmch better than might be supposed by any one who had not seen it 
in-use, Before applying the leaf, they strip from the back of it 
portion of the midrib, which adds to its plianoy, and renders it easy of 
adaptation as required, 

“The woody fibrous band round the loins is called ‘ Badah ;’—the 
leat, ‘ Waarda, * 

It is the custom with this people always to have tho heed shaved, 
leaving merely a faiut line of hair, (out quite short and not moro thate 
‘quarter of an inch in breadth), down tho middlo lino of tho back of the 
‘head,—oxaotly corresponding to the portion in which a parting of the 
hair commonly ocours in the caso of aropeans. ‘The shaving procose is 
effooted with any pieco of glass, a broken bottle, or the like. 

“Tho heads of the women are peculiar in shape, having a distinct 
farow of some depth running across from behind one ear to a corr 
sponding point on the opposite side, over the top of the hoad at the 
vortex. ‘This particularly strikes the attention of the steangor, 

“Teappears that this furrow results from the custom of the women to 
carry wickor baskets on the back of their shoulders, which. baskets hang 
down from the head, boing suspended by & band or cord, whieh, by: prow 
‘sare, gradually onugos the doprossion alluded to. No such furrow is neon 
fn the skull of any mate Andamanese, as they never carry woighta ous- 
pended from thohead, ‘This characteristio is interesting, and would 
probably suffico in most cases to distinguish the cranium of the female 
from that of tho malo, even after death, 

“The Andamaneso do not tattoo thetr bodies. But. instead of this, 
they are in tho habit of scoring or cutting thomsalves freely with 
drokon glass. Marke thus produced aro readily distinguishable in the 
photographs presentod to the Society. This provess of cutting the 
body is called ‘ Beedmudda.’ I was informed by a gontleman who 
‘happened to come with this party of Audamaneso to India, that shortly 
aiter.ombarkation, they suffered from seo-sickness, and being very 
miserable, they endesvousad to relieve their sufferings, by gashing 
each other, particularly about the head, with fragments of broken 
bottle, This was done until they bled freely. Inleed the marks of 
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this process, reeently carried out, were very apparent on the forehead’ 
of one of the females. ‘Theso marks are also distinguishable in. the 
photographs. ‘Their custom is to plaster some mud over the wound, 
iter the operation is completed to their satisfaction. 

“T mentioned that in their wild state this class of people scorn ordi- 
nary clothing. But for the sake of decency, and to mect the require 
ments of s more polished civilization than thoy themselves had any 
Imowledge of, they were, on leaving their homes, required to wear 
clothes ;—a suit of tine serge being supplied to each of them. At 
first, doubtless, this clothing was irksome to them; but it was curious 
to see how quickly they seemed to accustom themselves to it, and 
indeod how timid they became when told to undress and bathe in the 
tak, This modesty they could not possibly have had an inkling of, a 
mionth before, But now that they were in the presence of people who 
ware always scrupulously clothed, they could, by their remarkably 
‘quick powers of perception, st once see that a something peculiar and 
‘wndignijied was iemlied in openly appearing without clothes. It was 
swith: some reluctance that. they undressed in our prosenco; even 
although the women had, under thfeir clothes, their ordinary amount 
of lealy covering over the Mons Veneris, 

« At the studio of Messrs. Saché and Westfield, where several gentlo- 
‘men—strangers to the Andamanese, wero present when the photographs 
‘wore boing taken,—we encounterel positive dificalty, in induoing 
thom to group themselves, stripped of their European clothés, ‘That 
Aiffcalty overcome, however, it was remarkable to observe how quickly 
‘they appreciated the fact that they were required to keep steady, and 
how willingly they did the best they could, when undergoing en ordeal, 
‘which is disagreeable even to those whose vanity it is pleasing. 

“These good people—our Andamanese friends—went about with 
‘Mr, Homéay, systematically sight-seeing in Oaleatta. They also went 
to Barrackpore ani wero much pleased at seeing the wild animals there 
inthe Park. When anything particularly excited their wonder or delight 
thoy danced snd laughed heartily,—calling on their companions to do 
1ikewise,—which injunction was at once impetuonsly acted up to by the 
whole party ; nothing delighted them more than seeing themselves in 
‘9 glass; and those who witnessed it, will not easily forget the absurdity’ 
of the some, when Beerila, alias Louisa—a very solid ropresentative of 
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Andamaneso maidenhood, was soon by accident in front of « low cheval 
glass dancing with boisterous delight, on beholding the reflection’ of 
her own loveliness. 

“hose interesting, and, as far as wo saw of them, vory good-tempared 
foreigners—(albeit they aro reported to think little of killing each 
other with bow and arrow on the slightest provocation,) mot with much 
‘kindness on all sides during their stay in Caloutta and Howrah. ‘They 
‘seemed to appreciate this kindness; and on my presenting them with 
1 box of cheroots, they led mo distinctly to understand that they hoped 
Twould come to tho Andamans, and that they would welcome me 
thore ;—of which fact Ehave not tho slightest doubt, provided a sufficient, 
supply of tobacco were simultaneously imported at Port Blair, 

+ “During their stay in India they had collected n vast store of miscel- 
Innoous wealth, which was deposited in a scaman’s chest of huge 
Aimonsions, ‘This box was carefully padlocked. In a moment of 
ove and condescension they Inid open this El Dorado, that Dr, Colles 
‘amd I might look and be satistted. We did so, ‘Tho trank, which 
rovembled an ordinary Regimental arme’-chost, and which was pro- 
‘ably more than 4 feot in length and 2 fect high, was fillod with 
fragments of cast off European clothing, clay pipes, tobacco, cigars, 
Viscuits, cocon-nuts, seeds of troes, and many other things which to thom. 
‘wore worth more than gold. With all these things thoy were very 
happy ; and as those cherished stores consisted of presents froaly 
offered by the white man without any thought of barter, thet simplo 
collection of to us worthoss articles will probably draw. the hearts of 
those aborigines towards civilization, in a manner altogother satisfactory 
to tho philanthropi 

“This party of Andamanese returned in the beginning of October in 
the ‘Tubal Cain’ with their kind protector Mr. Homfray ; and I only 
hhope that they are as happy now in their jungle homes as they appearod 
to be in scones of refinement to which they so readily adapted them- 
selves,” 
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Letters from Messrs, G. B. Porter, 0. Boulnois, and W. P. Daff, 
Col. B.D, Atkinson, and Babu Joygopal Bysack, intimating their desire 
to withdraw from the Sooiety were recorded. 

‘The following gentlemen, duly proposod at tho last meoting, were 
Dalloted for and electod as ordinary members. 

Lient. 0, Macgregor. 

P, Carnegy, Bsa. 

J. Middleton Seott, oq. 

‘Tho following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary mombers 
at tho ensuing meeting. 

D. Waldie, Esq., proposed by J. H. Robinson, Esq, seconded by 
A. Grote, Bsq. 

'V. Ball, Esq., proposed by W. Theobald, Esq., Junior, soconded by’ 
HF. Blanford, Bag. 

8. Jennings, Esq., proposed by Mr. Groto and seconded by Mr. 
Blanford. 

‘Tho receipt of the following communications wore announced. 

1. From Licut.Col. 8. T, Dalton, Notes during a tour in 1864.66, 

‘This paper of which tho following is an abstract, was read by the 
Secretary, 

‘Thoro aro in Maunbhoom architectural remains of two distinct types. 
‘Those which appear to be most ancient, aro ascribed traditionally to a 
race called variously Scrap, Serab, Serak and Srawake, who wate pro- 
‘Dably the earliest Aryan colonists in this part of Indis, as even,the 
‘Bhoomij,’ the oldest settlers of the existing riices, declare that their 
ancestors found these ruins in the forests that they cleared. Similar 
traditions are oxtant in Eastern Singbhoom, whero the early settlements 
of the Srawaks were broken up by the warlike Hos or Inka Coles! 
‘The temple rains of the Srawaks are found along the banks of the 
Damooda, the Cossai and other streams, especially the Cossai. Within 
‘8 fow miles of the station of Purnlia, and near that river, are the ruins 
of an old settlement called Palma, This the, writer had not visited, 
‘but a description of the rains, by Lieut. R. O. Money, had been received 
by the writer, and was quoted at length in the paper. At this site 
aro “sculptures of perfectly naked figures standing on pedestals and 
‘under canopies, with Egyptian looking head dresses,—the arms hang- 
ing down straight by the sides, the hands turned in and touching the 
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ody near the knoos. At the feet of each idol, are two smaller figures 
with chowries in their hands, looking up at the principal figure, and on 
‘the pediment of each is an animal, differing in different sculptures.” 
These figures Col. Dalton considers to be the images of the Tirtha- 
navaras of the Jains. Other sculptures both at this place and at the 
village of Churra near Parulia are then described ; among the latter 
‘two old temples of roughly cut stone, built without cement, and some 
Jango tanks. 

Other temples at tho villago of Boram noar Jaipore are of a similar 
character, and figures have been taken from thom of a character 
similar to those of Palma. Ina crypt near the temples was found a. 
four-armed figare, now worshipped by the women of the place under 
the name of Soshti, ‘This and other idols now worshipped by the 
‘Hindus, appeared to be of ancient date, “Col. Dalton considers that 
the temple and figure, desoribed by Lieut. Beavan in the Proceedings 
of the Society for April last,* are of the sate ago and character as the 
shove. 

Referring to the notice of the Jain Saint, ‘Vira’ by Professor 
Wilson, in tho IXth. Vol. Asiatic Researches, Col. Dalton expresses an 
opinion that the temples above described mark the course of his 
pilgrimage, but that there were Jain settlements along the coutse of 
‘tho xivers provious to his appearance [B. C. 500 or 600]- 

Somo colonies of Jains still remain. One of these, bearing the name 
of Sérawwaks, had been met with by Col. Dalton at a place called 
Tainfea, 12 miles fromsPurulia; and there are several similar colonies in, 
hota-Nagpore proper; but these have not occupied their present 
abodes for more than seven generations, and thoy all say that they 
‘camo originally rom Pachete, They are distinguished from the Moondah 
or Cole raco by fairer complexions, regular fontures, and by their mode 
of woaring their hair in a knob rather high on the back of the head: 
“The Jains are divided into ‘Yatis’ and Srawakas—clerical and lay.” 
From entral India thousands of these poople annually visit Mount 
Surumeya for which their reverence is very great, as the place at which 
the Jain Parswa or Parswanath obtained ‘Nirwana’ 250 years before 
‘Vira? 

Tho latter part of the paper is devoted to a description 
*# 80e ante, p. 68, : 
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‘Brabminical antiquities of Maunbhoom, which aro ascribed by tradi- 
tion to Vikramadit, ‘The remains of the ancient city of Dalmi near 
the confluence of the Scbunreka with the Kurkari, are of this types 
and these are desorbed at length. ‘Tho antique images of Vishnoo, 
‘&e,, at this place are disregarded by the people, who prefor to worship 
‘a clay image of Kali in a shed, Col, Dalton attributes the Brahminical 
remains seattered about the wild rogions of this provinco to arly 
settlements of the Brahmins, prior in dato to tho invasion of Ram, 
celebrated in the Ramayun, ‘The various kingly chiols of the province 
all claim to be Kshetryas and therefore of Aryan descent, whilo the 
people whom they rule over are chiefly Bhoomij, who have the same 
ceremonies and language ns tho Moondahs of Ohota-Nagpore. ‘They 
havo various legends, generally fables devised by the Brabmins, to 
fuccount for their origin; but Col. Dalton considers it probable that 
their Aryan characteristic may be due to their being descended from 
‘tho onrly Brahrain settlers, whose antiquarian remains are doseribed in 
this’paper, 





2, From Gopinauth’Sen, Abstract of the Hourly Meteorological 
Observations taken at the Surveyor Genoral’s Otic in June and 
Tuly Inst. 

8, From Dr. Babiler, through Whitley Stokes, Keq., A notice of the 





Gaunaka Smi 
4. From Capt. J. Mitchell, a paper entitled “Additions to the 
knowledge of Silk.” : 


5. From A. C, Carlyle, Esq, A note on some beotles and locusts 
taken at Allahabad. 





PROCEEDINGS, 


or mm 


ASIATIO SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
Fox Deosusen, 1805, 


Oe 


‘Tho monthly genoral mooting of tho Asiatic Society was held on 
‘tho Gth instant, 

A. Grote, Byq., in tho. chair, 

‘Whe Procoodings of the Inst mocting were road and confirmed. 

Prosontations were announced — 

1, From Oapt, Hidayat Alli 
Bhotan, 

‘Tho following lettor accompanied the douation, 

“T havo tho honor to inform you that I have sont an image of one of 
tho Diurma Rajahs, found at Buxe when th placo was captured, ow 
tho 7th of December, 1864, It is said to be 100 years old, and was 
‘worshipped by the Bhooteas, 

«J, thinking it of somo interest, have presorvod it from destructibn, 
and bog to presont it to the Asiatio Society.” 

2, From Major R. P, Anderson ; 12 copies of (A briat analytical 
Roview of tho Administration of Lord Mornington, afterwards Lord 





brass imago of the Dhurm Rajah of 





Wellesley.” 
8, From Babu Rajendra Mullick; a dead Gayal, : 
4. From the Government of Bengal; an Acrolite which fell near 

Shorghotty. 


‘The following correspondence accompanied the presentation, 
Brom 8. 0. Barmy, Hse, 
Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
To the Seoretary, Asiatic Society. 

I am directed by the Lieutenant-Governor to forward, for the 
‘Musoum of the Asiatic Socisty, am aerolite which fell on the 25th 
‘Angust last in an upland appertaining to Mowah Umjhiawar, in the 
Sub-Division of Sherghotty. 
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2. “Tam also to forward, for the information of the Society, a eopy 
of a communication No, 829, dated 5th instant, and enclosures, from 
the Commissioner of Patna, containing some particulars connected 
with the fall of the stono, which was witnessed by Hanooman Singh, 
fa rosidont of Monzah Ahiherrah, in Pergunnah Bilounjeh, Thannah 
Nubbeemuggux. ‘The furthor particulars promised by the Deputy 
Magistrate of Sherghotty will be commiinieated to you as soon as 
they are received in this office. . 

8. “Tam to request thet your Soviety will be good enough to eanse 
all the particulars of intorest connected with this Acrolite ta°be 
communicated to the authorities of the British Museum. 

(Signed) “8. O. Bartz.” 

Dated 20th October, 1865.” 

From W. ©. Costuny, Esa. 

Deputy Magistrate of Shergoty, 
To-A. Hore, Bsa, 

Magistrate of Bekar. 

1. With reference to your memorandum No. 838, dated the 26th 
fnvlant, I have the honor to’ submit, as requested, a ciroumstantial 
report connested with the fall of the acrolite referred to therein, 

2. “As stated in my domi-official note of tho 28rd idem, forwarding 
‘he stone to you for your inspection, T at fitst doubted whether it was 
a true acrolite or not, in consequence of the colour being different 
from the one that fell in the Furreodpore District in 1850, which, if 1 
réoolleot right, was brown in exterior appearance, and the flint at 
silica, of which and iron acrolites are chiefly composed, being ais 
‘notly apparent ; but I fin from Mr. Poppe, the Sub-Deputy. Opium 
Agent, that there can be no doubt of its being a true acrolite, as he 
hhas already soen two that fell inthis District, which presented a similar 
structure and appearance. . 

8. The replies to the questions put by me, in conformity with the 
instructions contained in the letter sent. from the ‘Trustees of the 
British Museum, dated 28rd January, 1863, which was forwarded 
with your Memorandum No, 297, dated 12th May, 1868, have not 
‘doen received ; but Hanooman Singh, a resident of Monzah Abiherral, 
in Pergnnnah Bilomjah, Thannah Nubbeenuggur, who witnessed 
‘the fall of the aerolite, states that on the 25th Angust last, about 9 
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A.M, a stone fell from the heavens, accompanied by a very loud report, 
in somo upland appertaining to Mouzsh Umjhiawar, burying. itsdlé 
in the earth knee deep, and that at the time the sky was cloudy and 
of a dusky colour, the air calm, and no rain, He does not say what 
appearance tho serolite presented, whether it fell obliquely oF straight 
down, and whethor the stone was enveloped in firo or not ; how soon. 
‘alter the stone was taken out of the earth, and if it was warm or cold; 
my questions havo been put to elicit this information, as also tho position 
of tho beholder in relation to the aerolite, at tho time it wes falling. 

4, “When examined, the stone was found to be broken in two 
pioces, but as it reached me in threo pieces, I imagine that the smaller 
piece must have been chipped off by somo accident afterwards, ‘This 
piece is in the possession of Mr. O'Connor, Assistant Superintendent 
», who will, Ehave no doubt, willingly make it over to you 
if required, ; 

5. Tho latitude and longitude of tho spot where the acrolite fell, 
can, I fancy, be approximately obtained from the knowledge of its 
position with reference to known localities, But this information, 
which Ido not at present possoss, together with the roplios togthe 
quories put by mo and noted above, will have to bo furnished hero 
after, as they appear necessary to make tho report moro ample, and 
‘ean convoniently form an addendum to it.” 

On the proposition of the Chairman, tho special thanks of the 
Society woro unanimously voted to His Honor the Lieutonant-Governor 
for tho presentation of this fine and valuable specimen,* 

Letters were read— 

From L. Bowring, Esq, Commissioner of the Province of Mysore, 
communicating a statement regarding some Acrolitas which recently 
fell in Mudoor Talook, made by Mahamed Alli, Amildar, 

“Thave the pleasure to send you a statemont regarding some acrolites 
which fell recently in the Mudoor Talook of the Mysore District. The 
Aotails given, being elear and precise, may bo interesting. We havo 
‘not been able to ascortain that a third aerolite fell, sa might be sur- 
amined from the evidence, but tho two found are lodged in the Musoum 
rere, One is entire, the other in pieoes, but the size and appearance: 
of both are similar. 

© Tho woight ofthe to pico roocivod is 11 he 2 0x8. 268 gra, 
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« Another entious phenomenon took place within a few3days of this 
‘ocurrence, in the Coorgul Talook of the Toomkoor district. A. water- 
spout rose out of a tank with a great noise, and the column of water 
0 formed swept over tho country inthe sight of many astonished 
villagers. 

«Farther, in the Mandinm Talook of the Mysore District, a small 
“ @hoonta’ ox stone-lined tank, which had been dry for years, suddenly 
filled with water, which gradually subsided at the end of 18 days, 
‘There had been no rain previously. 

Signed)“, Bown.” 
" Bangalore, 26th October, 1865.” 
From Moma Ant, 
‘To L. Bownma, Bsa. . : 

“I most respectinlly beg to acknowledge” the receipt of your 
hhonor’s letter on the 2nd, dated the Ist instant, and to state the detail- 
eX aetonnts ot the meteor stories which fell in this Talook at 7 a. at 
‘of the 2st Soptember, 1865. 

“Shortly after the event hid taken place, went myself to the spot, 
‘andifound! out that one of the stones had fallen in. field’ at bout a 
half mile distance from the other, but they had fallen in a straight 
line from the east to the west. 

“Te was apparent, from the shape of the holes in tho sandy soil of 
‘both fields, that the stones had fallen slantingly inclined towards the 
north, and sunk in the soil, both holes being neatly three-fourths of 
‘foot in depth and half in breadth, 

“I examined tho neighbouring hills and rocks very closely, but 
similar stones were not found in the locality; although there were 
feveral black stones on the Iand and hills, there was a good deal of 
Gifferenco botween them and the stones which were ssid to have 
fallon from the sky. 

* Consequently it could not be suspected that the villagers had spread 
« false report of the stones ialling from the sky, to alarm the commis 
nity of the Talook. * 

©The following statements of the people who were present at the 
time of the incident taking place will show the case to be a true one. 

‘Tn addition to the statements of the witnesses, myself and several 
other inhabitants of this Talook heard a xeport, just as if a eqnnon was 
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fired three times, at 7 a. at, of the 21st September, 1868, but the 
facts wore not known until the stones wore brought to the Talook 
Ontchery.” 

“Kenda, an inhabitant of Annay Doda in the Anay Hobli of the 
Muddoor Talook— 

Stated that at 7 a, mt, of tho 2lst September, 1865, he was picking 
grass in a neighbouring Raghi field, at about 200 yards distance from 
the spot whore ono of the stones fell at the above time; this field 
Delonged to Moodghiri, a Revenue Peon of the Talook. 

Before the fall of the stone, he heard at once a report as of a cannon 
fired threo times in the air, continued with a ringing sound for some 
timo afterwards, just as if a hot or chain shot wero fired in tho air. 
Soon after this, he saw that something fell from the sky in the above 
ficld, obliquely from the north. On secing this, he was extremely 
torrified, his eyes wore closed up from tho rush of the smoky dust 
hich rose from tho earth directly aftor the fall of the stone : he did 
not go closo to it, bocanso ho thought that some calamity had de- 
scended thero from tho heavens: he immediately wont away to the 
above village, leaving his grass picking, and informed the villagers at 
12 a. m. of tho samo day. 

‘Tho Thanna Duffodar and Poons came to hie village at 6.2, ac of 
that day, whom he took to the spot and pointed out the place whero 
the stono had fallen, The Duffodar first touchod the stono with stick, 
‘and when he found that it was safe to feel it with his hand, he took 
it out of the holo whore it was buried half in the sand, bent northward 
alittle, 

‘The sky was vory clear, with no clouds. Ho heard poople say that 
the dew had fallen in the night previous, but he did not see any 
signs of it, because he went out late in the morning.” 

« Channay Gowda, an inhabitant of Annay Doddi, who was present 
at 200 yards distance, at the time when the stone fell in the above field, — 

‘Stated that, at the above time and date, he was picking grass in a 
neighbouring field at-about 200 yards distance from the place where 
the above stone fell ; all at once ho heard a veport as of a cannon fired 
thitee times in the air, followed by a ringing noise like that of a chain 
shot. Shortly after this he saw something fall in the field of the 
Revenue Peon Moollgherri; on seeing this, he was highly terrified and 
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confused, his eyes were closed up from the shock of the fall, and rush 
‘of the smoky dust which roso soon after the fall of the stone on the 
‘ground, in his front. He did not _go close to the spot, thinking that 
some devil or evil had come down from the heavens. Immediataly 
he went away to the village and mentioned the above circumstance to 
the villagers, to which thoy repliod that thoy would not go close to 
the stone, because it might be injurious to them, He did not go 
again to the spot with the ‘Thanna Duifedar in that evening. He 
never saw such an event happen before this in his life, though aged 
about 70 years ; nor had he heard any one tell a story of that descr 
tion, Also ho added that the sky was very clear and bright, no clouds 
cr signs of rain upon it in that morning, but dow bad fallen in the 
night previons. 

« Mulley Gowda, an inhabitant of Annay Dodd, who witnessed the 
other stone fall in the field half-mile distance from the other— 

‘Stated:that, “at the above time and date, he was picking grass in a 
‘neighbouring field at shoat 800 yards distance from the spot, where 
‘he sew’ tho stone fall; he head the report of-a ign three times suc- 
cessively, followed by « curious ringing sound Just as if a chain shot 
vwas fired from a cannon, On hearing this, he was extremely frighten- 
ed and confused and nearly senseless, and while ho was thinking: about 
‘the noise he was hearing then, ho saw something fall in the field of 
Ghenday Gowda of “ Hoskerray” and a good deal of dust rose from 
‘th soil whero the thing fell, 

‘Dn witnessing the above fall, and hearing the curious noise he 
montioned before, he was terrified, and did not think it advisable to 
remain there alone, consequently he returned to his village. 


‘Tho stone fell from the north, rather obliquely than porpondicnlasly. 
‘Wo di not go to see it again, because he thought that some calamity 
or “ Mani" (Meaning his deity of evils) had come down on the land 
to rain the community. Next day he went out to the spot with the 
‘Thana Daffedar, who picked a sunken stone ont of a hole, whore it 
was broken into several pieces: they were sunk in the soil, inclined 
towards the north, He never saw such an incident at any time betdre 
this; also he added that tho sky was lear with uo clouds on it, but 
Ayr Hed fallen in the previous night.” 
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“Chin Naik, the Thannd Duffedar of Annay Hobli who picked the 
stones out of both spots— 

Stated that he heard, in the afternoon of tho 2ist September Tost, 
‘that a stone had fallen in a field of “ Annay Dodi” sometimo in the 
moming, Immediately on hearing this report, he went fo the above 
* Dodai,” where Kenda (the Ist witness) told him all that he witmoss- 
din the morning, and took him to tho spot, anil pointed him out 
‘tho plaoo where he saw the stone fall: thero ho saw something ‘black, 
hhalf of which was buried in the sandy soil of tho fel. 

First of all he touched it with a stick. When he found that it was 
sale enough, he took it out of tho hole with his hands and brought 
it to the villago, where he slept during tho night. Next moming, 
‘Mullay Gowda (the 8rd witness) told him that another stone had 
fallon in the field of  Konday Gowda’ of Hoskerray, at about a halt 
milo distance from that placo, On heating this, ho took him to the 
spot and thero he found a stono buried in a holo; he removed the 
sand from it, and found that it was broken into sevaral pieces ho took 
tho picces out carofully, and saw that thotr colour and quality resembled. 
that which ho already had with him: afterwards he took tho stones to 
the Talook Cutcherry with an “Arai” of tho Shaikdér of Annay 
Hovii.”, wis 

“ Kencha,’ a Police Peon who wont to the. spots with We above 
Dufedar— 

Statod as above.” 

‘There were no other people at the time near the spots, who 
‘witmessod the stones fall on the ground ; consequontly I could not ioe 
‘any more particulars about thom ; therefore I conclude, 

(Gigned) “Mamas Axx, 
« Amildar of MEudoor Talook.” 














“ Muddoor, 4th October, 1865.” 

‘Frow R.B. Forrest, Kaq., Rtawah, some remarka.on the Rock Insorip- 
tions near Khalsi in the Dehra Dboon. 

I see that mention is made in General Cunningham's Archmological 
Baport for 1862-68, published in No, OXXIX. of tho Journal of the 
‘Aéiatis Sooioty of Bongal, of tho’ rock inscription near Khalsi in the 
Dehra Dhoon, to which I drow his attention in 1860. 

* * * * 
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“This notice of the inscription reminded me that I had by me some. 
rubbings of it, taken when I first discoyered it. ‘They are very rough 
‘and incomplete, and as General Cunningham says he has made a copy 
and taken an impression of the inscription, I have been in doubt 
whether it was worth while sending these to you. But as they 
are made, and as they may possibly be of some use in helping to 
Actermine the form of a disputed letter, I have forwarded them 
to you. 

“ol. Cunningham, in his Report for 1862-63, says that he is not 
inclined now to place the position of the capital of the Kingdom of 
Su-lu-kin-na or Srughna ‘in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
rock inscription of Khilsi,’ as he was at first; but thinks that the 
‘most. probable position is Paota, a village on the right bank of the 
TJumna some twelve miles lower down. As far as any archeological 
‘or historiaal reasons are concerned, I am unable to give a judgment in 
the matter... But as General Cunningham says that one thing that 
_Anakes him incline to the. change is, that he ‘could neither find nor 
‘het. of any tains in ite vieinity,’ it may be of use to mention that 
the people of Khilsi have a tradition of a great city having. once 
existed atound this boulder rock. They say that it covered the whole 
of the steppe above the Jumna, at whose foot the boulder stands, They 
also made mention of some large ruin at the foot of the hill which 
arises above this steppe, and not far from the point where the Tonse 
river impinges on it. Not having seen General Cunningham's detailed 
account, I do not know to what points he has advertod, or if he men- 
‘tifns having noticed a line of circumvallation, which must have run 
slong the whole of the upper edge of the plateau. T once traced the 
foundation line for é long way with but few breaks; but as I did not 
‘make any excavation, I do not know to what age the masonry belonged. 
At one point in the line is a small mound, where there were, I think, 
como of the peculiag, Buddhist pillars lying about, 

‘I was also told that there were some very extensive ruins on the 
‘other side of the Jumna, on a plateau similar to the Khilsi rock one, 
cand almost itamediately opposite to it, ‘They were said to be situated 
sa short way above the small Godown, which stands not far from the 
head of the Katte Pathur Canal. 

“Not fax from the Canal bungalow at Umbaree, and immediately on 
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‘the banks of the Jumna, stands a grove of mango trees which is said 
to mark the site of an ancien temple. Tt was from this spot that I 
‘removed the sphinx which now lies in front of the Umbaree bungalow. 
‘This spot is about 4 miles from the inscribed rock. 

“The people have a tradition that-a large city once stood not far from. 
the village of Pirtheopoor, which stands on the road from Dehra to 
‘Khilsi, and about 10 miles from the latter. It also stands about 
‘way between Paota and Khilsi, and tho road between them rans bj 
80 that any one visiting those places could casily stop near Pirthespove 
and devote a day to researches in its neighbourhood. Some five or six 
years ago & number of coins were dug up from a field in ite vioinity. 
About a mile from the village is a well, lined with blocks of cut stone, 
‘nd no mortar appeared to have been used in sotting them. About 
8 feot from the brink a stone is let in, much larger and smoothor than 
the others, and with an inscription on So far as I could make out, 
howover, tho characters were Sanscrit. ‘Tho wholo of this portion of 
tho Doon, that lying immodiately above the banks of the Jwmna, 
‘would seom to offer a most intorosting field for research, ‘The road 
from Thanesur to the great monastery, if not the capital city, of which 
the Khalsi boulder marks the site, must have lain through the midat 
of it. 

“With this groat monastery at ons end of the Debra Doon and tho 
shrine of Myapoor at the othor end, it is probable thet a line of com- 
munication between the two existed within the Doon itself. 

“The cultivated portions of tho valley lio almost entirely along its 
Himalayan slope, ‘The principal villages stand on the sammit of this 
slope or on the tops of the lower spurs above it. ‘The line of commu- 
nication may havo run along here. It is probable that the point 
where tho Ganges enters tho valley of tho Doon was a place of pilgrim: 
age then as it is now ; just as tho point where it leaves the Doon was 
a place of pilgrimage then and is so now. All, these points of great 
natural intorest in the courses of the two great rivors, the points where 
thoy entered and left the valley of the Doon, were also probably places 
‘of religious interest, sacred spots and the resorts of pilgrims. Tho 
spots still retain their holy character on the moro sacred river, the 
Ganges, Supposing it to be so, the pilgrim who had come froma ‘Thane- 
sux to Paota, would proceed from there to the town or monastery 
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which stood behind the inseribed boulder. Prom there he would 
rooress the Jumna and proosed round the skirts of Budraj and along, 
‘the foot of the hills, on tho Tine of communication above indicated, 
‘until he came to the point where the Ganges entors the valley, and 
Where the temples of Rikhekase now stand, From there he would go 
down the river to Myapoor. I make these conjectures for the follow- 
ing reasons. As Ihave before said, I was tol of some ruins which 
lay opposite to the site of the insoribed boulder and on the other side 
of the river, Iwas told of other rains ten miles to the east of these; 
not far from Rajpore, twenty miles more to the east, are what look 
like the romains of Buddhist temples; and twenty miles beyond this, 
‘and about ton miles from Rilchekaso, are some extensive mounds and 
ruins. ‘These may all belong to some later era, But the conjecture 
of the line of communication within the Doon itself in the time of the 
Buddhist supremacy. seems probable enough, and it would have ram 
calonighere.’, Ib would bo 6f great interest if any Buddhists remains 
.ennld-be disvovered at those points. A very ancient civilization did 
‘exist-in this beantifel valley; in the very depths of the forests I havo 
‘éomo ‘across artificial mounds and groves of mango trees, whidht must 
hhave been planted by the hand of man. 

“The rains ten miles to the west of Rikhekase are near the village of 
Bhagpore. Here, on a spur not far from the village, are the remains of 
‘an ancient fort. A fortress stood here in comparatively modern times : 
for when Zabitha Khan, the Rohilla chief, invaded the Doon, he sat 
down before it. (Hle did not take it.) But this was said to have been 
erected on the ruins, and out of the materials of a much older fort or 
city, And Iwas told of another boulder with an inscription on it, but 
‘ould never find it. ‘The people said that the writing on it was such 
‘that even the most Jeamed pundits could not read it. 

“With regard to th inseribed boulder at Khalsi, I may mention that 
‘he tradition with regard to it was that it had been placed above pit 
fall of treasure, so as to close up its month infact! Some ten or 
‘twelve years ago a goldsmith of Dehra determined to unearth this 
‘treasure, He accordingly sank a pit in front of the boulder and tried 
to get under it, Ho is said to have dug out various articles, a brass 
Jap being one. But of course the tradition runs that, whilst he was 
igging, his wife and children died, and that just ashe was about to 
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‘come on the treasure, he himself died! No one attempted any more 
excavations after that. The hole thus made in front of the boulder 
may have been one reason why the inscription did not attract notice 
sooner, It placed the spectator at some distance from the face of the 
boulder. A gentleman who visited the boulder before me, took the 
faint marks of the lettors of the inscription for pebble marks, such as 
those with which the rocks along the edge of the Jumna immediately 
Below are extensively scored. I had this holo refilled with the earth 
which had been taken out of it, 

“ Among the rubbings I send yon, is full size ono of the elephant 
which is traced in outlino on tho right hand side of the boulder. A 
pundit at Dobra told me that Gaja tama, which is inscribod below it, 
monnt the “proud” olephant, He had not seen the rabbing, which 
‘would have suggested the idea of tho proud or rampant elephant to 
him. 

“T see that I havo forgotten to noto in tho right place, that if wo 
‘Sapposo tho line of communication to have oxisted along the northern 
Vorder of tho Doon, and “ Srughna” to have stood around tho Khalai 
‘Doulder, the distance from it to Madawur or Madipur would be about 
188 miles, as noted by the Chinose pilgrim.” 

84h November, 1865, Sa.) BB. Fonamer, 

"The Cotincil reported that Capt. H. Hyde having rosigned his eat, 
in tho Council, I. C. Bayloy, sq. and Dr. D, Boyes Smith bad boon 
lected as members of the Council, also that Dr. D. B. Sinith was 
appointed, a member of the Natural History Committoo. 

‘Tho following gentlemen intimated their desire to withdraw their 
‘names from the list of ordinary members. 

Capt. H. Hyde. 
Gol. H. N. Norman, 0. B. 
Baboo Juggodanund Mookerjoo. 

‘The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last mecting, wero 

‘alloted for and elected ordinary member 
D. Waldie, Bag. 
‘V. Ball, Bq. 
8. Jennings, Eoq. 

‘The following gentlemen wore named for ballot, as ordinary members, 
at the next mecting. 
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A. Mackensie, Hoq., B. 0. 8.; proposed by Mr. H. F, Blaniord, 
seconded by Mr. W. L. Hesley. 

Lieut.-Col. D. Brown, Commissioner, ‘Tenasserim ; proposed by 
Mr. Grote, seconded by Lt. R. 0. Beavan, 

Lieut. W. G. Hughes, Assistant Commissioner, Martaban ; proposed 
by Lt. R. 0, Beavan, seconded by Dr. J. Anderson. 

Capt. T. C. Hamilton, Soperintendent Police, Amherst ; proposed 
by Lt. R. G. Beavan, seconded by Dr. J. Anderson. 

Lit. G. Seaton, Conservator of Forests, Tonnasserim; proposed by 
‘Ut. R. 0. Boavan, seconded by Dr. J. Anderson. 

A. Rattray, Bsq., Hidgelleo; proposed by Mr. J. G. Medlicott, 
seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

J. H. Oravlord, Hsy., 0. 8.5 proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by 
My, H, F. Blanford. 

Major A. Allen, Cachar; proposed by Mr, W. L. Heeley, seconded 
by Mr, J. W. Badger. 
= The Rev, Barton, proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by Mr, 
HF. Blanford, 

‘Tames Low, Boq., G.T. 8.; proposed by Dr. Stolioaka, seconded 
by Mr. H. B. Blanford. 

J. G. Hicks, Esq.; proposed by Major Lees, seconded by Mr 
Blanford. : 

Baboo Genenlri Mohun Tegore; proposed by Mr. Groté, seconded. 
by Mr. H. F, Blanford, for re-clection. 

‘The receipt of tho following communications was announced — 

From Messrs. Sherring and Home of Benares; Description of 
anciont remains of Buddhist Monasteries and Tomples and of other 
Buildings recently discovered in Benares and its vicinity, with 
photographs and plans. 

‘From J. H. Peppe, Bsq. ‘ On the antignities of Behar.’ 

From E, Thomas, Esq.; ‘A list of Pathan Coins.” 

From Baboo Goopee Nauth Sen ; Abstract of hourly Meteorological 
Observations for August, 1865, 

From A. Grote, Esq. on the part of the Rev. W G. Cowie; ‘On 
some Temples in Cashmere, with photographs and drawings.’* 
From Lt. R. 0, Beavan, ‘Contributions towards a history of 
Ponolia Bids.” 





1 Lent to the Society, . 
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‘The Council reported in favour of a recommendation made by the 
Philological Committee to publish the Bidshébnémeh and Alumgeor- 
némeh in the Bibliotheca Indiea, 

“The Badshahnameh of Abdiil Hamid-i-Léhouri gives the history 
of Shah Jehan for the first 24 years of his reign, and its continuation 
by Mahamaa Waris closes with that Emperor's death, 

“Sir Henry Blot, in his Mahomedan Historians, gives the names of 
9 works as authorities for this poriod ; but ono is apparently only «a 
introduction to the Bidshahndmeh, another an abstract of it; and with, 
the exception of tho ’Amul-i-Quhih, by Mahomed Qélih Kanbée, none 
‘axe works of celebrity, 

“Regarding the propriety of publishing this work in the Persian 
Historical Sories, thero can, I think, be no question for though the 
Bédshéhndimeh, being written by order of the Emperor, may be con= 
sidered a Court chronicle, the author was certainly one of the most 
compotent persons, as well as ono tho most elegant writers of his day 5 
his history was written in the times during which the events it records 
cecurred ; and it is undoubtedly the best history of tho period that we 
possess, 

“tho materials for a good toxt of this work are not as yet in the 
Committeo’s hands. ‘Tho Council wil, after obtaining this mosting’s 
sanction 4 the publication of the work, endeavour to obtain other 
‘MSS. for collation with the single copy in the Society's Library, 
‘Meanwhile they proposo to publish the Aulamgeer-nimeh of Mahomed 
‘Kayim, which gives the history of the next reign, Aurungzeeb's; of 
MS. tho Society has soveral copies. ‘The “history relates the 
vents of tho first ton yours of Aulumgoer’s reign. 

“When tho author had completed this portion of his work, the Em- 
peror issued strict injunctions that it should not be continued, and. 
that no other author should write the chronicles of his reign. 

“‘Theso injunctions seem to have beon implicitly obeyed, as very little 
history indeed remains for tho remainder of this reign that strictly 
speaking can be called a contemporaneous chronicle. Khéi Khén's 
eecount of the times is that which has farnished Elphinstone with his 
‘materials, and ho has preferred his account to that of Bernier, except 
‘where the latter was actually an eye-witness ; and it is perhaps the best 
‘history we have for the latter portion of th’s reign, because for a vory 
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agent portion of the time the writor may be considered to be con- 
temporary with the events he has recorded.” 

The Council submitted to the mecting a statement of what had been 
done by them as members of the Committee, which, on the President's 
invitation,” had been formed in Calentta, to raise subscriptions for a 
‘memorial to the late Dr. Hugh Falconer. ‘The Committee had raised 
4 subscription in India of some 4,000 Rs. in aid of the General Fund, 
to which the London Committee had called for contributions. ‘This, 
added to the £1,450 already subsoribed in England, would, it was 
hoped, suffice to carry out tho proposal to found a Natural History 
Falowship in the Edinburgh University. Dr. Baloonor's bust had 
been undertaken by Mr. Butler, and for a duplicate of this bust for 
‘the Society's Meeting Room, 46 members had entered their names, 
‘The subscription list for this duplicate had been of course confined to 
‘members, and subscriptions had boon in the first instance limited to 
‘§0-Bs.- With the actual number of subscribers, however, 20 Rs. from 
‘eaoh member will, the Council believe, be sufficient. Dr. Partridge, 
‘who has throughout. kindly acted as Secretary and Treasurer of tho. 
Committee, has already written to Dr. Murchison to order the. dupli- 
cate bust, 

Mr. Oldham exhibited a fino sories of stone implements of the 
Amiens or Post-Pliocene type, discovered by Messrs, Foote and, King. 
in the lateritie gravels around Madras, He ailressed the meeting as 
follows:— 

“Tt is now some two years since T had the pleasure of laying 
‘before the Society ‘a fine series of chipped stone implements from 
‘the neighbourhood of Madras, and of making a few remarks upon. 
them, Since then, as the researches of the Geological Survey of 
India havo progressed, the attention of the gentlemen engaged in thesa- 
enquiries bas naturally beon directed to theso interesting remains, 
Andas they advanced northwards, they continued to find evidences 
ofthe samo kind. We have recently received a fine series of these, 
‘and, thinking it might be interesting to the members of the Society. 
‘to see them, I have placed them on the table. 

‘Among these are several vory fine specimens, the originals of some 
ot she figures given in illustration of a valuable paper on these stoné= 
implements by Ms, R, Bruce Booto, which has been printed by the 
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‘Madras Literary and Philosophical Society, and copies of which have 
‘been sent to the Society, and distributed elsowhere, although I believe 
the part of the Madras Journal, in which it will appoar, is not yet 
issued. Many of tho othors aro from the neighbourhood of Rashooteo, 
collected by Mr. Charles Oldham, and some from the neighbourhood 
‘of Kurnool, chiefly collected by Mr. W. Kjng. Those now on tho 
tablo aro unquestionably tho finest yet soon in India, and many of 
thom aro os fino specimens of these peculiar forms as have ever yot 
been described anywhore, 

“Tn tho Madras presidency, so far as the officers of the Geological 
Survey have gono, they occur everywhere under very much the same 
conditions as have boon alroady described by Mr. Boot. As regards 
tho elovations of the places where they aro found, they have now boen 
traced up to nearly 2000 feet above tho present level of the son: and 
they have boen traced from south of Madras northwards to Kurnool, 
4 distance of some threo dogroos of latitude; not, of course, con- 
tinuously ; but at intervals, and whorovor favourable conditions exist, 
And the Socioty will recollect that it is only a few months since, that 
spocimons of identically tho same goncral character, and’ even of vory 
miuch the sano material, woro oxhibited to them, picked up by Mr. 
Ball of tho Goologictl Survey, in. tho country south af Parisnath in 
Bengal. 

“Nothing vory definite has boon added to our knowledgo as rogards 
‘tho ago of theso imploments in the Madras prosidenoy. Somo of 
thoso more recontly obtained, havo boon taken out of latoritie dopostts, 
‘as well as thoso originally described by Mr. Foote, But tho ago of 
those Ieteritio deposits is iteolf not very definite. Boaring, howevor, 
‘onthis important question of relative ago, Ihave within the last few days 
received from Mr, W. 'T. Blanford, Dopy. Sapt. of tho Geological Survey 
on the Bombay side, astatomontof tho highest interest. Many of the 
smombors of Society are perhaps not aware that, spreading over a large 
area, in the country drained by the upper waters of tho Godavery and its 
affinonts, thero is a widely sproad deposit of clays and gravels contain- 
ing remains of Inrgo Mammalla, which aro probably of tho same kind 
‘48 those which oocut in tho similar gravels and clays of the Nerbudda 
valley, and of which the Society possesses many specimens, From 
these gravels ‘and in the valley of the Godavory, noar Pyton, an 
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agate flake, bearing evident marks of having been artifially made, 
thas been dug out recently by Mr. Wynne of the Geological Survey, 
‘his is a fact of great importance, and ‘we must only hope that 
further research will tend to clear away any difficulties that now 
romain, and add to the history of these interesting relics of the early 
inhabitants of these countries.” 

Mr, Oldham also said he had brought to the meeting an antique 
of a very different age indeed. Tt was a specimen of the oldest fossil 
yet mown, to which Dr. Dawson had given the name of Eozoon 
Oanadense. These organisms were found in rocks very far below the 
horizon to which any trace of organic life had previously been carried, 
‘The specimen was a portion sliced from one of the original speci- 
mens from Canada, for which he was indebted to Sir Wm. Logan, 
And as it was most probable that many of the members here had 
not previously seen any specimens of this fossil, he thought it might 
prove interesting to the meeting. 

Major ves rend the following communication from Mr. B. Thomas 
von double currency :— 

‘At one of tho late moctings of the Asiatio Society, (Nov. 1864), 
you noticed some calculations of mine, based upon Abii Fazl’s records 
‘ofthe authoritative exchange value of coined gold and silver in 
Akber’s xeign, and seemed disposed to question the accuracy of the 
results obtained from these data, as to the ratio of gold to silver 
having, at that period, stood as 1 to 9.4. ‘That this was the rate of 
exchange contemplated by the mint authorities of the day, their own 
figures conclusively domonstrate—but I am prepared to contend that 
the current market price of gold had been much lower, even if it had 
then reached the limit assigned to it in the public coinage. The 
question of degrees of purity does not affect the argument, as each 
metal was made as pure as Indianmethods of refining admitted of. 
Now Abil Fazl, at the conclusion of a very claborate estimate of the 
cost of refining gold, charges for seigniorage, and comparative profit 
to the merchant bringing gold to the Mint for conversion, states that 
the “remainder of about half a tola of [refined] gold” is of the value 
of four Rupees. (Gladwin’s Ayin-i-Akberi, I, p. 44:) Purohae's 
statement, which you have quoted, caloulates the exchange rate at 1 
to 10, which latter was the authorized equivalent in rupees for the 
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Tithi and Lal-Jaléli gold mohurs. (Gladwin's “12 rupees” isa 
mistake for ten, which is the proper sum. A. A, L 81, Num 
Chron, XV., p. 171.) It seems to have been with the express object 
of simplifying the conflicting proportions of coin and metallic values 
and facilitating exchanges, that Akbar introduced many of his reforms, 
Por instance, the old round Bupeo was valued at 89 déms, the new 
Jaldli was increased up to the value of 40 déms. The old round 
‘mobur was worth 860 s, the Lal-Jalili was raised to 400 ddéms. 
‘The original round mokifts wore eftimated at 9 Rupees. ‘The new 
‘Tiahi and LAl-Jaléli were designed to pass for the more manageable 
10 Ra, in the possible design of getting rid of the inconvenient and 
uneven sum of about 9 to 1, at which metals and coins alike had 
‘approximately ranged, 

But, to dispose of the over confident assertion that “9.4 to a 
relative value of gold to silver which never could really have existed," 
‘T would invite your attention to the following passago in Ibn Batutah, 
which, if correctly interpreted by the French translator, goes far to- 
wards establishing the fact that, in the early part of the fourteenth 
century, A. D., gold stood to silver, in Bengal, as one to eight. The 
‘passage in question ig not to be found in Dr. Leo's English translation 
(p. 104.) 
Bris ee tyre Radda Shy crys 9 Renee Labipt ad elas pM eaty 

Pfpe BAU oAyall6 tetya s ply Rid ys pd} 
“J'ai va vendre le riz, dans les marchés do ce pays, sur le pied de 
« vingt-cing rithl de Debli pour un dinar d'argent ; colui-ci vaut huit 
Arachmes, ot leur drachme équivaut absolument & 1s drachme d'ar- 
« gont”—Vol. IV, p. 210. ‘ 

‘The text itself may be faulty and defective, but the intention seems 
to be to declare that the Dinér of the day, whether rated in gold or 
silver, was equal to 8.dithams. ‘The Mehommadan currencies of India, 
from 1211 A. D, to the date of Ibn Batutah’s visit to Bengal, had 
‘been composed of gold and silver coins of identical weight (176 grains) 
‘and similar in form and device, These were introduced by Altamsh, 
‘boing based probably on the ancient Indian rati, 100 of which (at 
1.76 grains) would exactly constitute the amount, and designed to ex- 
change, in fixed proportions, the one against the other. ‘The exact 
rate of exchange has never yet been ascertained, and if Ibn Batutah’s 
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meaning in the above ‘extract is correctly rendered, it will determine 
‘many curious points in the history of the early Pathén currencies, 

‘There is, of course, a dffientty in the word Ail} the silver, but 
taken in connexion with the dirlams mentioned in the same sentence, 
the dindr can only refer to the gold coin or its representative and 
eqnivalont, in short to the sterling dindr, whother estimated in eight 
silver dizhams or one gold piece, You might imagine that 25 rotis 
of rice would not be fo great bargain for a.gold piece, but the author 
adds, in the next lino, that these ire DailMari, and each equal to 
20 wostern weights of the same denomination, 

Tn conclusion, I would again call your attention to a point adverted 
to above, i, ¢, Akbar’s desire to adjust the exchange to ten, Decima 
iaation seoms to have been a leading iden with the Moslems, from 
their first settlomont in India; for Altamsh’s 100 ratis is clearly an 
innovation upon tho old Hindu theory of 80's in tho 80 raié 
‘Swarna and tho 80 rali Karsha, which sum (singular to say) is epro- 
noo’ in his silvor picoos by Muhammad bin Tughlak, for the appa- 
reht purpose, if wo may rely upon the 1 to 8, of securing an exchange 
‘of 10 now silver pieces for one old gold one (: 176 :: 8: 140;; 10.) 
Of cours, if the raté is proved to consist of 1.8229 grains, the first 
item of this estimate will not hold good : asin that caso tho 176 grains 
weight must bo dorived from 8 purdnas of 82 ratis, or 96 ratis in all, 
constituting the old tola, If you havo any MSS, of Ibn Batutah in 
Gsleatta, T should like you to examine this passage, 

‘Upon the above letter, Major Leos remarked 

Mr. Thomas has fallen into error. I did not question his ealoula- 
tions, nor tho results he obtainod from them, Both aro doubtless 
correct: but what I did question, was tho advisability of accopting 
tho results ho obtained from these cileulations, based as they were 
upon mint regulations, during a petiod when the principle of a 
standard was but imperfectly understood even in Europe, and upon 
a unit of measure not accurately ascertained. None of the gold coins 
‘of Akbar (and they are many) which I have been able to procure, 
agree exactly with the description of the coins given in Abil Fazl’s 
history, in weight, and few even in device; and Ihave grave doubts, ag 
to whether the regulations alluded to, or the system of coinage and 
‘eurronoy, 60 claborate in its details, which he has handed down to us, 
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‘was ever carried out in its integrity. Some of the gold coins, I am 
confident, were simply medals which never came into. general ciroula- 
tion. Akber's now system. of weights and measures was nob very 
successful as a measure for the Empire, and I sce no reason. to 
‘suppose that his system of coins and currency wae much 
those days, tho limits. of tho Capital and the chiet cities, such as 
Dehli, Lahore, Buttehpér, &e. comprised, for the purposes of rogula- 
tions, a large portion of tg Hinpire; and it would not bo inconsistent 
with possibility, that the value of gold in relation to silver in the 
Capital, where:the treasures: gathered by successive conquests were 
‘congested, should be as 1 to 9, whilo it was half as much agaip 
in other parts of India, should tho monarch on tho throne have 
chosen to melt up his. millions of gold and issue gold coins at 
that rate, Had Mr, ‘Thomas then confined himself to the record 
of Abal Fazl, Ishould have had little to say further than T have 
already said, viz, that I mistrust the record; but he now goos 
further, and states that he is proparod to contond that the valuo of 
gold as compared with silver in the open market, in tho time of Akbar, 
‘was: much less than 1 to 9; that it was 1 to 8; and that it had boon 
‘even Tess than that, In proof of this assortion he quotes again Abd 
‘Baal, who states that half « ¢ola of refined gold was worth.only Ra, 4, 
which would about give the required ratio, But I cannot follow the 
earned nurniematist here, for if this statement will sorve any parpowo, 
{it appoats to mo that it will serve. to undermine tho basis on which: 
‘tho whole of his argument rests. Ho says that the market rate in 
Akbar's timo was a8 1 to 9.4; and that Akbar's desire was to “adjust 

athe exchange to ten” but if tho merchant valued half a ‘ola of his 

“gold as equal in value to Rs. 4, or in other words, if a tola was worth 
Rs. 8 in the open market—the rupee, according to AbGl Fazl, being 
11} mashas in weight and the tola twolve mashas—the rate would bo 
4} tola or 6 mashas equal to Ra. 4 or 46 mashas, i.e. 1 to 74. To prove 
this, it appears to me, woud be to prove foo much ; for if the market rate 
‘was 60 low, I question the power of even the great Emperor to make 
the people pay 60 high as 9.4 of silver for 1 of gold, He conld not 
‘have been ignorant of the futile endeavours of his predecessor Ala- 
ud-deén to obtain ourrency for his copper tanks, and to pass them off 
‘as equally valaable with gotd and silver, and the disestrous results 
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which followed his foolish experiments in defrending his subjects, 
Nor can wo, I think, aconse the wisest monarch that over sat on the 
throne of Debli, of attempting to adjust a real value in exchange of 
1 to 74 to 1 to 10, ‘which is tho market rate given by Purchas, the 
English traveller of the date. As observe, however, that Mr. Thomas 
places as much faith in Gladwin's translation, as he apparently does 
in Abil Faal’s figures, Ithink it right to mention that the former 
eounot be depended upon. Atl Fazl does not exactly say that 
Fa tola of gold was about equal in value to Rs, 4, meaning thereby 
more or less, the word he uses is nazd(t, which I tako to mean ‘ some~ 
‘thing loss” Abs! Pual in treating of theso matters is gonerally loose, 
he could not well bo othorwiso—there is usually something more, ot 
something les, and when wo consider that their system of weights 
commences with an imaginary point, wahmiyah, and runs through 
Tor’ imaginary weights, until it reaches a sh'tr which is about 
4} wigeniny ond that the basis of the currency was the eopper dm, which 
‘Abil Poet himselt ndmits bad on extromaly ductuating value in the 
‘tnarkat, “we ‘cannot expéct very groat iaccurncy, or acoept the mint 
valuations of that timo as a very feithfal: guide to the value of gold, 
‘exprossod in silver, in the ‘markets of the N. W. Provinces of India, 
‘avout the middlo and end of the 16th century. ‘Had Mz. ‘Thomas 
gone alittle further into Abil Fazl’s accounts, he would have found 
it stated, that when 'Azad-ud-dawlah was déwan, the Emperor, in the 
‘20th year of his reign, issued orders that on the gold coins up to 8, 
‘and on tho silver rupees up to 6 grains of rico, short weight should 
bo allowed without deduction for wear and toar, they being counted as 
full weight, though if anything in exooss, an allowance should be made, 
‘nd the coins not (as heretofore) be considered full, weight, if 9 grains 
in weight short, In aovordanco with this regulation, (¢. «, Akbar’s,) 
a mohur that was L surkh short was valued at B55 ddms and a litle 
amore, the value of 1 suri of coined gold which is 4 déms, and a little 
more (qi-2), being deducted. According to the former regulations, 
[Todar Mulls] for a deficiency of 1 surkh, 5 déms wore taken, axdwhat- 
‘evor was deficient in oxcoss of 8 grains, if only half a grain, was esti~ 
mated as 5 déms, and for a deficiony of 1} surkis they took 10 déme; 
{ind oven exacted the fall amount from those not quite up tothis limit, 
‘Whereas, according to the new regulations, the deduction was something 
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‘more than 6 déms (5%) ‘Tho valuo then was 868 démai and a lille 
‘more (}$) Again, tho round rupee, which, although there was n0 
Aifference between it and the square, either in weight or fineness, 

“ad been estimated at one ddim less, was now fixed @ 40 ddme until 
Lourkh short weight ; and 2 surkks short weight, which was before 
counted as 2 ddms, was hereby mado 1 dam and a little more’ 

Gladwin, T would observe, ly uses tho word ruttie, but no 
such woight is throughout mentioned by AbGl Pazl, and although 
Doth woights seom to have boon similarly 8 mashas, I am not perfectly 
certain that they were exactly identical, His translation moreover 
of the above passage is very faulty, and one error which would 
vitiate all calculations made on tho basis of his figures is, that he says 
tho rupoo was 11f instead of 11} mashas, I have consulted five 
copies on this point, 

“But when Azad-ud-dawlah was sont to Kandesh, Raja Todar Mull 
causod the value of gold mohurs to bo fixed in rupees, and tho deficioney. 
‘on tho mohurs and rapoos, from tho bigotry and solf-sullicieney of his 
disposition, ho again fixed at the old rates; and whon Khelij Khan 
took the management of affairs, ho confirmed what the Raja had 
done, except that the deficiency for which the Raja exaoted 6 déme, he 
caused to-be estimated in account at 10 ddms,,and if up to. 1 ours, 
‘at 20 ddms, Coins of .a groater deficiency in-woight he ordered to. be 
reckoned as bullion.” Ab6l Baal goes on to say that tho Emperor's 
mind being ocoupiod with other affairs, ho did not notice these changes 
Aill the 86th year of his reign, whon he directed that gold coins of 8, 
and silver coins of 6 grains short weight, should no longer be held to 
‘be of full weight ; which was the only way to prevent meroonary 
people from defrauding others, Now, setting: tho little more than 
4 déims” in the price of a surkh of gold against tho ‘little more than 1 
dim" in the price of 2 eurkhe of silver, we would have a proportion of 1 * 
to 8; but although all the copies of Aba Fazl I have consulted agroo 
jn stating the price fixed by Akbar's regulation for a deficiency of 2 
urls of silver as a little over 1 dam (eS 3 glo £4) if one rupee 
or 11} mashas = 40 déms, and 1 masha = 8 eurkhs, 2 surkhe would 
equal. 4 = 4 ddms, or something less than one dém, 

‘Te is not ensy, amidst so much confusion on points which properly re- 
quite the utmost nicety in adjastment, to ascertain exactly what were the 
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+ mint valuations of Alcbar’s time; but as itis clear that the principe 
of a standard (and I would add that I here employ the term to signify 
the monetary unit,) was not understood, and looking to the impossibi- 
lity, in any market, of proserving for any length of time invariable 
values for two or three metals, I do not think that these regulations, 
however accurate in comparison with all others which preceded them 
4n India, will guide us much in ascertaining the rato at which silver 
‘exchanged for gold in the open markets of India, 

With regard to the passage quoted by Mr. Thomas from bn Bata- 
tah, I see no reason to doubt its correctness. It is simply this: 65 
Dehli ris of rice sold for a silver dindr, the silver dindr being equi- 
valent in value to eight druchme, and the drachma (the coin) 
‘uing a drachma of silver én weight, ‘Thre is no difficulty whatever 
regarding the author's meaning hore, Fo makes no allusion to goki 
‘ons, and it is more than clear that Ire did not mean to do #0, for 
altkongh, the French translator has frecly rendered it pour un dindr 
argent cebuivos vaut uit Arachmes, tho actual words of Ibu Batutah 
are for a silver ddr, and the silvor dindr equals eight dirhams,” 
repeating tho word silver each timo he mentions the déndr, to: prevent 
tho possibility of any one making tho mistake Mr. Thomas has ovic 
dently done, “He may woll say thon that thore is a difficulty about 
the word ypdiit There is a dificulty : but it is ono which the distin. 
gished savant has himself mado. Bor, if wo read a vory fow lines 
further, we will find the following passage: (fi AN datle) & le) ey 4 
egttell sabi ura sve choad y of as say daly adil ye styoy Ql 
Is yt Ulee Wd Oley BAL eS Ale BiB sayeth, 
8 we wpllys: gl a! Kut Umm yn] ptho Lellé pile] Gin 
‘That is, “I have soon a very onutiful girl ft for a concubine sold for a 
single déndr of gold, which is equal to two and half westorn dindrs of 
+ “gold. I myself bought for about the same price a girl named "Ansh- 
‘irah, who was possessed of exquisite beauty ; and one of my companions 
ought a pretty little boy named Lulu for two dinars of gold.” 
Nothing can be plainer than that when Ibn Batutah says silver, ho 
‘means silver, and that whion he says gold, he means gold. Beyond this, 
however, Iam sorry to say, Teannot so easily follow him. If thé 
araéhma of silver means the Greek dracima, no silver coin of the 
day that Iam soquainted with will ft, Ibn Batiteh came to Indié 
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in the time of Mahomed Shah Ton Ghaias-ud-deen Toghlag, and visited 

Bengal when Fukhi-ud-deon was quasi Sultan of Bengal. We have 

rupees of the period : but none of this weight. But again the question « 

arises, what are the diriam mentioned by Ibn Batutah ? It is not clear. 

T find several, vi 
‘The old full weight dirm (66 ppo¥ yo) 











about 64 grains, 





‘Tho new full weight (PB ogo 9) » By 
‘The short weight (25 wo) » By 
‘The Legal (yg2y4 pys) » SU» 
‘The Western (i* 99) » My 
‘The Yamani (ies 9) » Bo» 


‘The Tabari (Gey 2) wy &@ y 

Aud thore wore no doubt very many others. ‘Tho rit of Dehli if we 
Inow its exact woight, would not help us much in this matter either ; for 
‘woights and measures in India, whatever they may have been in books 
‘and accounts, in the markets have been so varied and fluctuating, that 
little dependence can be placed upon them ; and a brochure published 
lately at Madras, by a Mr. Gover, on this subject, which I trust will 
‘attract the attontion of Government, disclosos such vory extraordinary 
confusion to prevail throughout India, as to render quotations utterly’ 
‘valueless, and to involve all merchants who’ attempt to-act-upon them. 
in very serious losses, Ordinarily the Dolbi rit? was 1th in woight, 
‘and supposing the silver dindr to be a rupee, it would make the price 
of rice about the same as it has been for centuries in Bengal. 

And these fluctuations haye beon recognized for many ages in India, 
‘The gold and silver coins in the time of Tbn Batutah, as Mr. Thomas 
says, were of identical weights, but I foar we will find it difficult now, 
without a unit of measure to help us, to come at the exact value in 
‘exchange of the precious metals ono against the other. Berishtah 
‘even, who lived in Akbar's time, could not ascertain the exact weight © 
of the Ohaital of Ala-uddin, He says, “the tankah was 1 tola of 
coined gold and silver, and every silver tankah was equivalent to 50 
copper pril (pice) which were called chaitals, but their weight has not 
‘been ascertained. Some say that they were 1 fola of copper, and 
others that they were like the puls of this time, which are equal to 
‘1g tolas,” AbGil Fazl says that thg value of the copper ddms fluctuated 
‘véry much, and that Akbar’s valuations were for comparative calcula- 
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tions. I find also that in A. D, 1660-68. tho price of the pico was some- 
times 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 19, to 24 to a mamddi, and on this account 
the Enst Tndia Company's accounts at Surat were kept in what was 
called book-rate pice, viz. 82 to the mamdidi, and although the rupee 
‘was nominally of the value of 2f maméidis, 8, 10, and sometimes 20 
per cont. was given for the Batta or exchange, Akbar's regulations 
are certainly extremely interesting, and to some extent valuable : but 
T do not think they are safe data for calculating the rate at: which gold 
‘exchanged against silver, gonerally, in his times. Nor will the aptitude 

‘of thoso, remarks apply solely to tho mint regulations of Akbar, or 
‘of Oriontal Potentates. In the reign of Henry VII. tho relative 
values of gold and silver were so inacourately appreciated by the mint 
‘suthorities of Bngland, that, while thoy rated pure gold at only 60s, they 
sated pare silver at 12s, the ounce, or 5 to 1, And in the reign of Bde 
ward VL, the value of gold, oxprossed in silvor, was reduced oven lower, 
or to 48s, the ounce. But not many years later, #, e, in 1661, or five 
yours before, Akbar aseended the throne, we find that, while gold was 
‘il rated at 60s, sllvor was ratod at Bs, Bd, tho ounce, or a little more 
‘than 11 to 1; and cannot find from any accurate source, that genor- 
ally in India it was evor in moro rooont times much below this. ‘The 
fivst silver curroney at Athens dates from B. 0. 512; the first gold 
coins, which wore very dobasod, boing struck about B. 0. 407; and 
‘tho copper about the same time. ‘Tho gold in those days was scarco; 
fow, if any, gold coins being struck until the time of Alexander the 
Groat, At the same time gold was plentiful in India, for although 
‘wo find no gold Baotrian coins, on tho disruption of the Greek 
Kingdom and the succession of the Indo-Sythie raco of kings, we 
‘observe the silver to disappear and its place to be oooupfed by gold. In 
those days, certainly the relative values of gold and silver in India 
‘wore very @ifforent from what thoy were in the timos of Alcbar, 
when India had a largo const trade, and means of obtaining silver 
from other sources. In the days of Solomon also, gold was so 
abundant, that silver was not taken into acount (2 Chron, ix. 20) ; 
but Herodotus tells us (IIL 93) that the rate at Babylon, was 18 to 
J, ana Plato that in his time it was 12 to 1. Under the Republic at 
Home, it was 18 to 1, and in the time of Julius Owsar, it was about 
22 to 1. In the reign of Constantine it rose to 15 to 1, aad ander 
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‘Theodosius it reached 18 to 1,’ ‘Tuming again to India, I find 
‘that in the reign of Aurangzéb, about 1675, or little more than hall 
a century after the death of Akbar, silver exchanged against gold at 
‘Madras at the rate of 16 to 1, And this is indisputable, because it ia 
given on the authority of Dr. Fryer, a member of the Royal Society, 
and a most trustworthy and honost writer, who travelled in India and 
Persia from A, D. 1672 to 1081. Ho has devoted a whole chapter 
to coins, weights and measures, giving apparently » most truthfel 
and accurate account of those he found in uso whon ho visited each 
place, Under the head of Fort St, George, and in speaking of tho 
4H. L, Company's mint, he says:— 

‘The standard is 8 matte, and $ matis fine: our English 20e. is 9 
‘and more. Fanams is 4 matts fino, 

9 pagods weight make 1 ounco Troy, 16 pagods woight of silver is 
1 pagod weight of gold, 

}.pagod in 1000 is allowed for lose, in mint de,, &e. 

Sir Jamos Stowart in his Principles of Monoy,” published exactly a 
hundred years after Dr. Fryer left England, viz, in 1772, states tho rela- 
tivo valuo of gold to silvor as to 184 to1 to 14; and adds that bofore the 
Aisoovery of Americé the proportion had novor exosoded 1 to 10-or 11. 
Ta tho faco of those asoortainod facts, T am, disinelined to assum that 
the rate, gonorally, in Iiidiny was'so high as I 0 9.4; and I trast my 
cestoomed and walnod friend, Mt. ‘Thomas, will pardon me for advocating 
amy views o strongly. No one can be more sensible of the debt of 
‘gratitude we owo to Mr, Thomas for his careful, patient, and accurate 
enquiries into the coins, weights and moasures of India,—onquirien 
which have placod him in the first rank of numismatiste of the 
day. But though our objects may bo in some respects similar, 
they are in one particular distinct, He is desirous of elucidating: an 
interesting point in the currency and coinage: of tho kings of tho 
Bast, Iam desirous of showing that the fluotaations in tho prico— 
the market price, not the mint prico—of gold are not, and havo not 
Doon, 60. great, so sudden, or so startling as to cause the unnovessary 
alarm. which meny entertain regarding the propossl to chango tho 
standard, It is notin the Bast alono, that vain attempts have been mado 
to perform the impossible feat of conferring the attributes of a standard 
‘upon two motals atone and the same time; and though silver and 
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gold coins may circulate side by side in any proper system of ext! 
veney, one of these metals alone can constitute the monetary 
unit. ‘That this, in every country in which commercial enterprise has 
‘had a high development, should be gold, the experience of history 
leaves us little room to doubt; for, although silver is still legally the 
standard in Franco, gold being permitted to circulate by its side, it has 
‘almost disappeared from circulation, It is with regret, therefore, that I 
observe that gold has not been made a legal tender in India, Which, 
though a very difforont thing from making gold the standard, must, I 
opine, be the first step in this direction, ‘hat it can yet be suid to 
‘bo a depreciating metal I do not believe, because it is an ostablished 
rule, proved beyond question by late experience, that the precious 
motels, like other articles of commerve, find their level, and the 
space to be occupied by gold is comparatively immense ; but there 
{in 4 proviso in this, as in most matters of the kind, and that proviso is, 
‘that logislative enactments shall not interfore with the cireulation of 
‘ithor of these mnotals, ‘That tho most serious nnd the greatest cation is 
‘novossary in dealing with this question, all the most profound thinkers on 
tho subjoct do not dispute ; and the following figdres will satisfy those 
‘who havo not specially studied it, ofits importance. At tho commence: 
‘ment of the presont century, the production of the precious metals int all 
those countries from which supplies come to Europo, was, according to 
‘von Humboldt, about £9,800,000 annually, of which £2,500,000 wont 
to swoll tho gold currency of Europe. ‘The working of the Oural minos 
triplod this annual tribute ; and so things remained until 1848, whon Calis 
fornia was discovered. Shortly after, the gold deposits of Austtalia camo 
tolight, and in 1860 the annual supply was about £88,000,000 ; while 
uring this period tho supply of silver had hardly inoreased at all, 
At the opening of this contury it was about £8,000,000, and at present 
is not more than £9,000,000, ‘The entire quantity of pure gold 
which found its way to Hurope from tho discovery of Ameria by 
Columbus, or from 1492 to 1848, a period of 866 years, was according 
‘to M, Chevalier £401,580,000 ; and, assuming the annual yield at pre- 
‘tent to be £40,000,000, we would in 10 years havea yield equal to the 
yield of the whole world for the 856 years previous. ‘These influences, 
‘Wcontinued, must in time have their effect, and it was with some oot: 
‘ten therefore Learned that the Government of India had lately sent 
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back to Bgland nearly a quarter of a million of gold sovereigeé which 
the existing currency Act prevented from coming into circulation. 
And as Isee the Hon'ble Justice Campbell here this evening, I may 
mention that since he put his first question to me, I have met with 
Dr, Fryer’s travels from which T have before quoted, and find that he 
‘sakes mention of the Zeraplin, Th one table he puts it under the 
head of imaginary coins, two and a half being equal to one old dollar. 
In other places he treats it as a real coin. At Goa, he says, one gold 
Orusado was equal to 12 Zeraphins ; and st Bombay 8 Larecs =1 
Zoraphin ; 80 Raies ==1 Laree ; 1 Pice = 10 Raies, + 0. 24 pico = 
1 Zeraphin, ‘This would not certainly agroo with Puychas's stato- 
‘mont that a Zéraphin was worth Re. 10. 
‘The Hon'ble Justice Campbell said—Wo must all fool greatly 
obliged both to Major Leos and to Mr. Thomas for their interesting 
Aiscussions. ,Whien suck ledrned Doctors ditfer, he will bo a bold man 
who attempts to dooide; but this, I think, may bo clearly gathered, 
‘that in former days the value of gold in India in relation to silver was 
much less than it now is ; and we may lean the lesson that, as it was 
0 once, it may not’ improbably bo 6o again, I think that thie is 
perhaps some incorreotness in Major Lees's stitement that in Franco 
silver, and not gold, is the only Tegal standard, and in the imeuntiption 
‘that any motal can be a logal fender, and at tho sane tino not a logit 
standard of value, I quite admit that, pinotically, when there is 
Aouble standard, one or the other will bo preferred, and ordinarily weed 
at any one timo; but, as I understand the matter, thore iy, and long 
‘has been, legally in France what is called a double standard, that in, 
oth gold and silver are recognised as standards, tho relative rate being 
fixed by law. ‘The effect is, to give to the payer in every caso the 
alternative or option of paying cither in gold or in silver, Whichovor 
hhe may at the time find most profitable, ‘The double standard was 
fixed in Branco by the first Napoleon at a time when, as the relative 
rate was declared by law, it was mote profitable to pay in silver : ao- 
cordingly all, or almost all, payments were, and continued to be, made 
in silver, gold being only used as it were beyond the law, as marked 
Dullion, at a mercantile and not at «legal value. ‘This state of things 
continued so long, that it practice the existing contracts were nob 
affgetéd:by the law of, double standard, All new contracts were mado 
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with fall knowledge of that lay, and there have been few complaints 
‘When, of rovent yous, it has happened that, owing to the gold disco- 
vories, gold has become slightly cheaper, and it being more profteble 
to poy in gold, Franco has quietly slided into a gold eurroncy 
standard under th operation of the ola Double Standard Law, Now, 
in India, the fear is that at the convonient rato of 10 Rupees por 
Sovereign, a change of currency and standard might be much more 
‘imminent and immediate than it was in Franco 50 years ago, when the 
law was made, If the gold diggings continue to produce plentifully, 
the sovereign might very rapidly displace the rupee ; and those of us 
who have served our best days for a pension calculated in rupees, or 
Jont money for an annuity in rupees, might think ourselves injured, if 
‘wo receive instoad cheap sovereigns, Bor it must also be remembered 
that tho double standard, or rather change of standard, in France and: 
othor countries, has hitherto had a remarkable effec in steadying tho 
relative, value of the precious metals, An immenso quantity of gold 
‘agg thus been absorbed, and an. fmmense quantity. of silver thrown on 
‘tho market, But if, a fow years hence, all the countries willing to 
reveive gold have been supplied, and the influx continue, then ‘what is 
to become of the surplus? ‘Then porhaps. the relative value of gold 
may be seriously lowered, and ponsioners, holders of Govornmont Secu 
rities, aud others, might have serious grievance, I by no means assert 
that a gold standard in this country is not on tho whole the best. I 
would only suggest that the subject is at present one to whick there 
aro two sides, and not by any means very easy. 

Major Lees made some further observations on the necessity, in dise 
cussions on currency and the standard, of avoiding a confusion of 
tons, as such had in times past led to the commission of serious 
errors, He added that the law introduced into France by Monsieur 
Gondin in Mavch 1808 made the frane the monetary unit or standard, 
and that the ordinance admitting tho parallel circulation of gold did. 
‘not in any way abrogate the right of the lender to the State of 
200 francs to receive back a kilogramme of silver, or its equivalent, in 
satisfaction of his claim ou the State, whenover it should be liquidated. 

At the request of the President, the Secretary. read an. oxivact! 
from Mx, Cowie's paper on the temples, of Cashmir, in dntrodncing? 
‘hich tho, Chairman, explained that it was too full of technical architees: 
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tural details to be read in extenso to the meeting. Mr. O. had, during 
his visit to the valley, devotod a great portion of his time to a careful 
examination, and to measurements of the interesting remains which 
he found there. Drawings and photograph of many ofthe temples would 
be found in the Album which accompanied the paper, ‘The Chairman 
“would ask the Secretary to-read an extract from the latter describing 
tho temple of Bhaniyar awhich was one not included in the previous 
-account of General Cunningham. Before doing this, he thought it 
due to the Generel, to remind the meoting that his paper on the 
Cashmere temples was written after a short visit of three weeks which 
hho made to that country, while engaged with others on a very difficult 
uty on the frontiers of Tibet, ‘The Gonoral did not profess to havo 
throughly explored tho valley, nor to havo exhausted the field of 
future research. 
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APPENDIX B. 
Donors Donations to the Museum, 
Dr. J. Anderson, Prosbytos entollus. 
‘Trionyx Gangotions. 
Crotodilus porosus. 
Canis aureus, 
‘Horpostes Nipalensis. 
Coluber naj 
And a collection of bird skins from Darjoo- 
ing. 
‘W.S, Atkinson, Keg, A collection of Lepidoptera, viz, the following 
Bhopalocera. 

‘Teinopelpus Tmperili 

Papilio Maoacens, 

P.. Kenocles, 

P. — Ageator, 

P. — Ohnon, a 

Pais. rf 

P. Ganesa, Pa 

P. — Oloanthus, ie 

P. — Bathyclos, ee 

P, — Agamenmony... ss 

P. Antiorates, os 

P.— Antiphates, ... 

P.— Glycerion, —., 

P. Epycides, 

P. Slateri, 


Iphias Glavefppe, 
Colias Bausa, .., 


Pieris Hippo, .. 
P. Darvasa, 
Pp Gl 





P. Thatyl, 


P. Balladonna, 1. 
P, Pasithos, eae 
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P. Thisbe,, 
P. ..Agostina, 
Danajs similis, 
D. —- Melanens, 
D. . Mytig ne, 
Buplaa Rhadamanthns, 
Buph..., Superba, 
Bupl. .. Midemus, 
‘Vanessa Cashmirensis,,. 
Pyrameis Oallishoo, 
Procig Tphita,,,.. 
Pr, , Hara, 
Exgolis, Ariadne, 
Oynthia Axsinoe, 
Cyrestis Thypdamas, 
0... Biss, 
Cisrochroa Aoris, 
©. Thais, 
Atella Phalenta, 
Laogona Hyppocla, 
L. _ Hypyeis, 
Cethosia Oyano, 
Heloyra Homina, 
Argynnis Tssaa, 
Dindema Auge, * 
Penthoma Lisarda, 
Hestina Porsimilis, 
H. Nama, 
Neptis Radha, 
Athyina Inara, 
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L Zagla, 
Adolias Apiades, 

A. Duoga, a. 
A. Francie, 
ee 

A 

A 

A. Sahadeoa, .., 
Enripus Halitherses, 





Castalia Ohamsa, 4.4 
Apatura Ambion, ., 








A. Pavisatis, 
Nymphalis Athamas,. see see see 
N. Budamippus, wens 
N. Bomardus, 

N. ‘Bernardus var. marmax, 





K.  Bisltide, 
‘Thaumantis Dioros, 
Th. Camadeva, 
‘Dobris Nilgheriensis, .. 
D. Vom i 
D. Twn, 
Molanitis Leda, . 
M. — Vamana, 
M. —Suradeoa, 

Lasiommata Bhadra, .. 
‘Mycalesis Himachala, 











Hlymnias undularis, ... 

E, —Vatadoon, «.. 

EB Patna, aac 

B,—— Lencooyma, oss 
Heterocera, 


Busemia Victrix, ... 
‘Bus. Maculatrix, 
Ens. Dontatrix, ... : 
Bus, Bollatrix, ease ae ee 
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Syntorina Multigutta, 
‘Nyctemeria Tnterlecta, 

N. Maculose, 
N. Plagifera, 
‘Pterothysanus Laticilis, 
Buschema Militaris, ... 
Gymantooera Papilionaris, 
Histia Mabellicomis,... 
Cyclosia Sanguifiaa, 
©. Aliris, 
©. Vonusta, 
‘Brasmia Polchella, 
haleosia ‘Tilesma, ... 
Oh, —Siberina, .. 
Pidorus Glnacopis, 
Chelurn Bitasciats 
Hoerpa Venoes, 
Lithoria Gigas, 
L, — Viridata,. .., 
Bezone Adi 
‘Hypgoompa Plagiata, 
iH. Equitas, 
a. Implata, 
i PBB ae 
Spilorome Suffuse var ? 
Artaxa Latifascia, 
Gonusa Comparata, 
‘Redos Clara, 
R. Argontia, 
Buproctis Melanophila, 
Dasyohira Complicata, 
‘Mardana Calligramms, 
Lophopteryx Saturata, 
Damata Longipennis, 
Zengera Indica, 
Tagora Slancescens, 
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xed Drpceedings of the Asiatic Soviety’. 
Corvus splendens, cero * 
++ Orialus melanocephalus, 


Lieut. B. ©. Bearan, ... Canis aureus. 
Oynalopex Bengalensis, 


T, Boultosi, Esq. 








é Lopus raficaudatns, 
E. Blyth, Esq. x Belis leo, 2 skulls, 
cece gre ali, 2 ditto, 
. i 1 skull 
se os Ursus Americans, Ditto, 
Ureus maritimus, Ditto, 


Dycoteles torquatus, Ditto, 
sos Hydtochoorus Capybara, Ditto, 
cs sss Dasgpus sexoinotus. 





* .» Alces machlis, 
, ‘Ara Maoao, in epic 
0. Oarlgle, Haq... A’liva Python,” 
F, Redden, Boq.... Geologial specimens from Burma and the 
+ Shan Staton ° 
J. A. Femi, Bsq—... Python, 


Baboo Gour Doss Bywtck, Gecko verus, 
, Ametoort which fall at Gopalpur neat 
Bagorhaut in the district of Jessore on 

+ se the 28rd May, 1865, 


‘A. Grote, Bsq. + Belis chans, 
Col. 0. §. Guthrie, ... Argus gigantous, 
Polyplectron. Hardwiki. 

Capt. Hidayat AN: «Image of tho Dhurm Rajah.of Bootan, 


‘The Lt.-Govr. of. Bengal. Aerolite from Mouzah Umjhiawar in the 
+ Bub-Division of Shorghotty, which fell 
ss on the 25th August, 1865. 
0. Home, Bag... 6 spocimens. of bricks from thé ruins of 
2 . Sarnath and Bakeriya Khund,-Benares, 
8. Jennings, Esq...» A collection of Oceanic Shells, 
Dr. T. 0. Jerdom, Calliope pootoralis, : 
a +++ Emberiza Stewartiix ahs, 
‘Troglodytes Nipalensis, 
Fringillauda nemorioola, 
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Proceedings of the Aviatie Sooiety, 


Dr.'T. ©, Jordon. 


0. Lano, Esq. 
Capt. Maddison, 


©, Marquardt, Esq. 
J. Mitchell, Esq. 

¥, Moseley, Beg. 

'N, Peachey, Esq. 
‘T, H Pritchard, Bq, 
Capt. Pollock. 


Buboo Rajondro Mullick, 


‘Hoterure sylvana, 
Aceentor Nipalensi 
Pratinoola Indica, 
Sitta lenvops 
Carduelis canicops, 
Qtovoris longirostris, 
Miraira orythroptera, 
Vancllos cristatus, 
‘Pyenonotus loueotis 
Embérica cis, 








_ Saxicola isubellina, 


Garrulax linoatus, 


+ Serinus aurifrons, 


pasa, 

Buooros cavatus, 

Oarpophaga bicolor. 

Oriolus melanocephalus, 

A live specimen of Gosamp. 
Ovis Ammon, Head. 
‘Propidonotus stolatus, in spirit. 
8 stono images. » 
‘Oxooodihia pores. 
‘Sus Andamanensis, 
“Arotictis binturong. 
Phalangista Vulpina? 
‘Nyoticabus tardigradus, 
Gazelle dorcas. 

Bos frontalis. 

‘Equus Onballus, (dwarf), 
Porlax tragocamelus, 
‘Lophophorus Impoyanus, 
Ceriornis Satyra, 
‘Bollulus cristatus, 





2 skulls, 


_/ Anser Indiea. 


Otis Bengalensis. 
Galloperdix Zeylonensis. 


‘Buceros albirostris, 





viii Proceedings of the Asiatie Society. 
Rajendro Mullick Baba, aplocomus nycthemerus. 


Gras Antigone. 
Dr. Stoliczka, Cerpodacus erythrinus. 
‘Procardnelas. 
‘W. Theobsld, Bq. A fine series of Corals from the consts of Ara- 
‘can and a few crustacea. 2 Ostrea, 
Lient,-Ool. A. 0. Tyler. ‘Mus Branki. 
Dr. 0, Williams, ‘Scinras ferruginens. 
jy byperithrus 
nm dieolor. 
‘reron phomicoptera, 
‘Turtur humilis, 
» — Suratensis. 
Columba intermedia, 
Paleornis eyanocephalus. 
Alexandri. 


Bengalensis. 
‘Hemilophus (Picas) pulverulentus, 
‘Gakas cht 

+ Bacco lineatus, ~ 








Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 
Dr. C. Williams, Oriolus melanocephalus, 
Peilorhinus magnirostris, 
‘Edolius grandis. 
Garrulax pectoralis, 
» — eucolophus, 
‘Harpactes Hodgsonii, 
Phomicophaus longicaudatus, 
‘Copsychus Mindanensis, 
Periorocotus roses, 
~ » —— peregrinus. 
‘Temenuchus Burmanious, 
Pycnonotus homorrhous, 
Passer flavoolui.  « 
‘Motacilla Luzonionsis, 
Kittacinela macrourus. 
Morops viridis. 
Lanius hypoloncos. 
Pratinoola Indica, 
Buceros cavatus. 
wn albirostris, 
Corvus splendens. 
7 Devidrocitta rufa. 
Gratoalus Mace. 
Phalacrocorax pygmaeus. 
‘Pomatorhinus leucogaster. 
Falco fuscatus, 
Phyllornis aurifrons. 
Gallinale panifrons. 
Hemicerous canente. 
Wilson, Hog. Homitragus Jemlaicus. 
Ovis Nahura, 
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